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PREFACE. 



No Englishman had hitherto passed beyond the range 
of lofty mountains which separates the secluded valley 
of Nepaul from the north-eastern parts of Bengal : and 
the public curiosity respecting that Terra Incognita* 
(as it might then be justly called), was still ungratified, 
except by the vague and unsatisfactory reports of a few 
missionaries and itinerant traders,+ when, towards the 
close of the year 1 792, an opportunity was unexpect- 
edly presented to the British Government in India, of 
removing the veil which had so lon^ interposed between 

* The time will prob.ibly be recollected by many periom still IiTing, 
both in Engbnd and in India, when Nepaul was spoken of as another £1 

0orado. 

'f Principally Hindoo mendicants of the well known classes called 
Gusiuns and SunaGes, who Are at wce devotees and pilgrims, beggars, sol- 
diers, and merchants. 
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the two countries, and of establishing a more intimate 
and beneficial connection >vith the Hindoo state of 
Khatmandu, than had yet been found practicable. Of 
this opportunity the late Marquis Gornwallis, who then 
presided over the British Possessions in India, did not 
neglect to avail himself. 

That venerated nobleman had, some time before, form- 
ed certain arrangements* with the existing authorities of 
Nepaul^which, itis to be regretted, were not followed up, 
as they would have left nothing more to be wished for 
by the British Governiiieut: since, besides being; well 
calculated to promote and protect the commercial inter- 
course of the two nations, they had a necessary tendency 
to extend and improve, by degrees, all the other social 
relations, to which proximity of situation naturally 
invites. 

Such, however, was not yet the case. The habitual 
jealousy of the Goorkhas,-!* fostered, at least, if it was 
not in^amed by the insidious representations of indivi- 
duals desirous of preserving the exclusive influence, 
and prohiabie monopoly, which th^t jealousy had 

* Hie arraDgetnentt here alluded to were negoii.4ted by Jonathan Dun- 
CUA, Esq.' then Reiideni at Benarea, and now Governor -of Bombay. 
+ Tlus it the naual dcaigpatUm of the reigning djrnaity of Nepanl. 
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eaabled them to acquire, and which they saw endan- 
gered by the closer approach of the two governments, 
either wholly prevented the removal, or soon led to 

the revival, of many of those impediinents to a secure 
and active trade, which it had been the express purpose 
of the recent treaty to obviate. Accordingly, little or 
no progress had been made in effectoating the enlight- 
ened views of the framers of that treaty, when the 
course of events seemed, on a sudden, as already iiiil- 
mated, to furnish a peculiarly favourable occasion for 
accomplishing their complete realization. 

The Court of Fekin, resenting certain encroachments 
which had been made by the Government of Nepaul 
upon the rights of the Lama of Tibet, whom the Em- 
peror oi China had, for some time past, taken under his 
protection, or, in other words, had subjected to the 
Chinese yoke, came to the resolution of chastising the 
aggressor, or the Ro6ber^ as the Rajah of Nepaul was 
contempluuusly styled in the Chinese dispatches to Lord 
Cornwallis on the occasion. For this purpose a consi- 
derable army was detached [under the command of a 
kinsman of the Emperor), which, after traversing the 
dreary and elevated regions of Tibet, had penetrated. 
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with little other opposition besides what was presented 
by the nature of the intervening countries, withia a 
short distance of the city of Khatmandu. It was then 
that the ruling power of Nepaul, which, in consequence 
of the minority of the reigning Rajah, was at this 
period vested in a regency, alarmed at the danger with 
which it saw the kingdom menaced, earnestly implored 
the assistance of the Bengal Government. 

This Government now beheld for the first time, the 
extraordinary spectacle of a numerous Chinese force, 
occupying a position, wliich probably afforded it a dis- 
tant view of the valley of the Ganges,'* and of the richest 
of the £a8t India Company's Possessions. It is true, 
that the military character of that people was not of a 
stamp to excite, under any circumstances, much fear 
for the safety of those Possessions from their future 
enterprizes. Least of all had we any thing to apprehend 
from this quarter at the period in question, when we 
bad just signally humbled our most formidable enemy« 
and were at complete peace throughout India. Still, 

» 

* The villey oS the Ganget being clesrly ditoernible from the ittmcDit 
of BheMD-phede (tee p. 5S), thcnU no difficnlty in beUermf diat it my 
also be TniUe (thoogh not very diitinctly) froni the hdg|ili of Dbyboon. 
(See Map.) 
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however, if, subduing Nepaul, the Chinese were to esta- 
blish themselves permanently in our neighbourhood, 

the border disputes always incident to such a situation, 
would be but too liable to disturb, more or less, the 
commercial relations subsisting between them, and the 
East India 'Company in another section of Asia. No . 
event, therefore, was more to'be deprecated than the 
conquest of Nepaul by the Chinese : and yet it would 
have been a question of considerable difficulty and 
delicacy how to have frustrated such a design, if it had 
been actually entertained by the invaders. Military aid, 
which was what the Regency of Nepaul had solicited of 
the British Government, could nut be afforded without 
a direct departure from the system of policy laid down 
for its general guidance by the legislature ; or without 
producing the immediate suspension, if not utter anni- 
hibtion of our trade with Canton. Such aid was there- 
fore explicitly and steadily refused, but the assistance 
which could be properly granted was readily offered. 
This consisted in a tender of the mediation of our 
Government for the purpose of effecting an amicable ' 
accommodation between the belligerents, and in a propo- 
sal to dispatch with all practicable expedition to the 
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head quarters of the Chinese army, a British Envoy 
furnished with suitable powers and instructions for the 
occasion. This ofier, though falling far short of what 

was desired, and, perhaps, expected by ilie Nepaul 
Regency, was, nevertheless, accepted ; and Captain 
(now ColoneJ) William Kirkpatrick was, in consequence, 
appointed to conduct the proposed negociation in con- 
jtmction with the Court of Khatmandii. 

But although the Envoy lost no time in repairing to 
Patna. from whence he was to be conducted by a depu- 
tation* to be sent thither for the purpose, from Nepaul, 
he found at his arrival at the former place, that the 
Regency, either dubious of the eflScacy of our interpo- 
sition with the Chinese, or fearful of the influence which, 
if successful, it might give us in their future councils, 
or possibly really intimidated by the menacing attitude 
of the enemy, had suddenly, and without any reference 
to the British Government, concluded such a treaty 

* This deputation consisted of Bern Salt (a member of the governmeat), 
his brother, Rodar Beer (commander of the Rajah's guards), and Deena- 
niih Opadiah, the Nepanl Vakeel, usually resident at Calcutta. It was 

joined on its return la Nepaul, by Bujno Seer, half brother of the Rajah, 
and a very [Momi<>ing youth, tOi^cdier with vnc or two others, relations of 
the Kajat), who had been on a pilgrimage to Ghyah. 
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%vith the invaders, as entirely superseded the necessity 
of the proposed mediation. The treaty alhided to was 
never formaUy communicated to the British Govenir 
mem, but there is reason to believe that though it res- 
cued the dominions of the Goorkhali from the more 
immediate danger with which tlicy appeared to be 
threatened, it was, in other respects, by no means ho- 
nourable to the rulers of that country ; especially if it 
be true, as was affirmed at the time by scmie intelligent 
persons, that a little more firmness on the part of the 
Regency Avould speedily have compelled the Chinese 
(who had suflered greatly from sickness and scarcity, 
and wexe not less impatient to quit Nepaul, than the 
Nepaulians were to get rid of them), to solicit the ac- 
commodation, which they were permitted to make a 
merit of granting. 

Notwithstanding, however, that the original ground 
of the proposed mission was, by this means, removed, 
there remained sufficient subject of discussion between 
the two Governments of Bengal and Nepaul, to make 
that measure still extremely desirable. Accordingly 
there was not much difficulty in leading the Nepaul 

ministers to this point. It would have been, at least, an 

b 
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ungracious return to the friendly disposition recently 
manifested towards them by the Company's Government, 
if they had rudely sent back the Envoy of the latter, 
after he had, as it were, advanced to their door with 

their own concurrence, and in the prosecution of tlieir 
immediate interests. He therefore, some time after his 
arrival at Patna, received a sufficiently pressing invitation 
to proceed to Noakote, where the Rajah of Nepaui at 
that time held his court ; and having obtained the ne* 
cessary autliority for the purpose, from his own Govern- 
ment, he proceeded thither accordingly. 

The gentlemen who accompanied the Envoy on this 
occasion, were the late Lieutenant Samuel Scott, assis- 
tant to the deputation,* Lieutenant (now Major) W. 
D. Knox ,+ in command of the military escoi t ; Lieu- 
tenant J. Gerard^ (attached to the escort), and Mr. Adam 
Freer, as surgeon. The escort consisted of two compa*. 

* And aftenrards Deputy Adjutant General of the Bengal army 
+ Appointed in 1(01, during the governincnt of Marquis Wellesley, 
reudent at KhStmindd. That part of the accompanying Map which con* 
Oins the route or the Nepaul army, on its return from its incursion into 
Tibet, was cunstructed on titc autliorily oP inronnaiion <il>taincd by Major 
Koox, from persons bulding principal cuuiniands in ibatainiy. 

% ARerwards Lieutenaat Colonel, and AdjuUnt General of the Bengal 
vmy. 
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Dies of Sepoys, and Moulavee Abdul Kadir Khan, an in- 
telligent and zealous native servant of the Company, who 
had been employed by Mr. Duncan In negociating the 

treaty of commerce already alluded to. and who hud, 
on that occasion, resided some time at Khatmandu, was 
likewise atuched to the mission. 

It is no more than a bare act of justice to the gentle- 
men who have been here named, to state, on the present 
occasion, that it was impossible for any persons to have 
been more studious than they were during their short 
stay in Nepaul, to conciliate, by all the means in their 
power, the good will, and favourable opinion of every 
class of the inhabitants of that interesting country, and 
it may be confidently added, that their endeavours for 
this purpose were as successful, as they were unremitted. 
It is equally due to the native part of the Deputation, to 
observe, that their conduct was, on all occasions, cor- 
respondent with that of their superiors. 

The mission, of which the origin has here hben ex- 
plained, gave rise to the cursory observations composing 
the present volume* They were thrown togedier in 
greater haste than was perhaps entirely compatible 
either with much accuracy of style, or clearness of ar- 
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rangement ; and more in obedience to the orders of his . 
Government, than from any hope entertained by the 
Writer ofbeing able to do justice to the subject prescribed 
to htm. They were written, in short, expressly, if not 
solclv, for the information of that Government, and of 
the Court of Directors ; and certainly with no view to 
iiiture .publication. It was not, indeed, tiil ten years 
after, on the Writer's return to England, that, after 
declining to undertake the task himself, he consented, 
at tlie instance of some private friends, that the manu- 
script should, with the permission of the Court of Di- 
rectors, be put into the hands of a literary gentleman 
for the purpose of its being properly prepared to meet 
the public eye. The Court of Directors, always ready 
10 encourage even the humblest attempts to contribute 
to tile stock of useful knowledge on every subject con- 
nected, with India, not only assented to the proposed 
publication, but agreed to patronize it with their 
accustomed liberality. From this time, the fate of the 
Work rested with the gentleman alluded to; and 
perhaps its appearance would not have been much 
longer delayed, if it had not been suggested that, as a 
second mission to Nepaul had taken place, since the 
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former one in 1 793, and under circumstances far more 
favoural)le to the prosecution of useful enquiry, it was 
probable that much new, as well 3a more correct infor- 
mation, relative to that country, would soon reach 
England, which, if it did not wholly supersede the 
necessity of the intended publication, might be advan- 
tageously engrafted upon the latter. But the expecta- 
tion thus excited was not yet fulfilled, when the death of 
tlie proposed Editor once more arrested the progress of 
the Work, which, on that occasion, passed into the hands 
of the present Publisher, exactly in its original shape. 

In the mean while, the latter )iayin<i; incurred consi- 
derable expense in preparing the Work for the press, he 
was naturally unwilling, either entirely to relinquish 
the publication, or to postpone it to an indefinite 
period ; especially as the addiuonal iiiforniation, in the 
expectation of wiiich so much delay had already oc- 
curred, did not any longer appear likely to be obtained. 
On this occasion it was his wish, and he, in conse* 
quence, endeavoured, to engage the original Writer of 
the obscr\atnjns to icsise the manuscupt, and lo give 
it the form which it was to have received from the 
literary gentleman before alluded to. £eing, however, 
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unsuccessful in this attempt, he was reduced to the 
necessit/ of sending the work forth nearly in the same 
state in which it came to his hands; the only alteration 
made in it consisting of a few verbal corrections, and in 
the division of the contents into Chapters."' 

The foregoing candid statement of the circmustances 
which have led to the present appearance of the follow- 
ing sheets, while it is designed, on the one hand, to 
exonerate the original Writer from my responsibility 
for the defects of a production, which it was at no time 
his wish or purpose to obtrude upon the public in its 
actual state, will, on the other, it is hoped, prove a 
sufficient apology for the part taken by the Publisher 
respecting it. Indeed the latter is even willing to 
flatter himself, that whatever the imperfections of the 
W ork uiav be, or, however its value may hereafter be 
diminished by more copious and methodical relations, it 
will, in the interim, be received with indulgence, as 
the only attempt hitherto made (with the single excep- 

* When the volume mi nearly printed off the Publisher favoured 
vith a copy of Colonel Kirkpatrick's official correspondence with the 

Governor Ccncrai oflndia during his mission to Ncpaul, and other Papen 
relative thereto ; these he has given in the Appendix, No. IL 
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tion, it is believed, noticed below*) to present the public 
-with a general idea of a country and people, particu- 
larly interesting to an Ennlish reader, on account of 
their vicinity to the principal settlement of the British 
Nation in India. 

To conclude — if it should have only the effect of 
stimulating those who are in possession of more just 
and extensive information on the subject, to commu- 
nicate their knowledge to the world, the Publisher will 
think tliat he has not adventured entirely in vain. 

* The publicadim here referred to it a short Account of Nepaul, whwh 
appeared some years ago in the Auatic Reiearehea, and of which an extract 
wtU be found in the Appendix, No. IIL 

March 1, 1811. 
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Thb Bhlgmutty river, which panes between Muimiary and the 

Hulttoul of oar maps, divides in this pkice the Gornjjduy't and 
the Nepaul territories, in a direction nearly SSW. We found 
this liver, lhoiif;h tolerably wide, noi aI»ovc knee deep. The ford 
we crossed at led us to the village o( Seriva, consisting of a few 
wretched huls. About one mile to tlie north-west of Seriva stands 
Ktimirbunna, a sort of fixmiier post, which has succeeded Hulttoul, 
the encroachments of the Bh^lgnratty having not long since swqit 
awaf this last place, which was situated a little below Seriva. The 
fort of Kumirhunna seems designed to serve no other purpose than 
that of an occasional retreat for the cattle of its neighbourhood ; in 
a militar)' view it is aliogcihcr contemptible. It stands, however, 
as well as the viila;:;e adjoining to it, on a high, and, as the Com- 
mander of it (who was a native of South Bchai ) assured nic, a very 
Iiealihy spot. Tiie Bhigmutty is navigable with great facility, 
during the rainy season, by boats of ail burtliens, as hi^h as Seriva, 
and, no doubt, is practicable also as far as the skirt of the adjacent 
forest, if not all the way to the foot of the Cbeonaghali ridge; 



ta RUINS OF SEMRaUN. 

but the only materials of commerce in this quarter licing limber, 
which is floated, there appears to be no iuducemeut for pushiag 
the regular navigatioa of this stream beyond Muuniary. 

For about four road males beyond Kurrarbunna the country is 
pretty open, though by no means higjbly cultivated. Soon after 
passing Peepra Rajeporei however, a dfaa*lc, or puUis jun^e cook 
neiices, which continues, with very little interruption, all the way 
to Paira. This jungle is infested by bears, which, the people of 
the country [jretcnd, arc to be frightened, and prevented from 
dislurbing travellers, by an imitation of tiie cry of a ;^oat. 

Bundar-pokhrah, laid down in the Map, is a very considerable 
tank, which, though now useless and negiciled on account of its. 
wild situation (as is the case with many others equally laiige, which, 
I ant assured, this forest contains), indicates that this part of. the 
countiy was formerly in a more flourishing condition than at pre- 
sent. Indeed the ruins of an ancient and extensive city, called 
Semroun (and Ghurrsemroure) are still to be seen a few miles lo 
the southward of Bhdreh ; and as the Newar princes of the dynasty 
which was overthrown by the Goorkliali"* derived their oiigin 
from this city, whence, their hislorians inlbrrn us, tliey emigrated 
about four centuries and a half ago, its antiquities are, perhaps, 
worth enquiring.into. These ruins are situated between the Buklcia 
and Jomne rivers. 

The Loll Bukkia, which occurs in this part of our route, is an tn- 
omsidecable stream, which has iU rise to. the southward of the 
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adjacent hills (or Cheeriaghati range), and flows but a little way 
before it falls into the Blugmutty. The Bukkia, which runs under 
Cacbouriva, u, on the other hand, a river of some note, its source 
bdog as nanote as the Mahabahr mouiitaiiu, by which name aome 
oT the loftiest peaks immediately to the southward and the south- 
west of Nepaul are distinguished. This last stream, in its progress, 
passes at do great distance from the fort of Muckwanpore, whence 
it prooeeds across the valley that separates the Mockwany ftom the 
Cheerighati hills, and after forcing a passage through the latter, 
pursues a vti y serpentine course till it disembogues itscli lulo ihe 
Boora-Gunduck, which it does near the village of J ingrye, in Sircar 
Cheinparun. Ii winds so remarkably at Cachouriva, as to form 
almost a complete island of the spot on which we encamped at that 
place. 

The Jumoe, which is crossed about midway between Cachouriva 
and Bhirch, and again, veiy near the latter place, by which it 
passes, w a dull and turiiid rivulet, the springs of which an not 
far off. Narrow as it is, however, we found it so deep as to be 

scarcely fordable in palankeens. The cultivation between Cachou- 
riva and Patra is verj' inconsiderable, being conhncd to a (ew 
speaks, at either end of the two or three wretched hamleis which 
occur on the road. 

B^h, or Bharra-ghany, although the ordinary residence of the 
Sobah of ihe Western Turrye, is a mean place, containii^ from 
thirty to forty huts: its fort w not mora respectable; nor- would the 



M BHAREH. 

Governor's habitation attract notice zny where else; it is builtj 
however, of well-bumi bricks and tiles. 

Tfae ooouneroe between Nepaul and Patna passes tlirough Gool- 
puma, though a much oiore circuitous route than that oTBhareh, 
which if aa little rraquented by travellers as by merchants. Indeed 
the fimner'possesses decided advantages over the latter, both with 
regard to the £iciUty of the roads and the face of the ooontiy ; as 
will be farther noticed in the proper place. It will be sufficient to 
mention here, that the company of NcpAul guards, which inei me 
at Bharch, came thither from Hetiowra by the Goolpiissra road, 
though so much out of ilicit djiict way, instead of taking the 
shorter route, by which we proceeded. The situation of Bh^eh, too, 
must be unhealthy, surrounded as it is on all sides by a thick 
wood, and standing so near the foot of the Checriaghati ridge, 
which licre rises higher above the levd of the Tunrye than it does 
in the Goolpussm quarter. It is net, therefore, to he wondered 
at, that Captain Kinlocfa's detachment, which remained •here tar 
some time, after the unfortunate attempt, in 1759, to penetrate 
into Nepaul, should have suffered so iiiucli is it tlid from sick- 
ness. 1 he water of the Jumnc is, in particular, esteemed very 
unwholesome. 

At Bhareh it was judged necessary that we should leave our 
hackeries behind; and although we might certainly have carried 
ihem on to the entrance of the Sukti, yet we could not have 
done so without considerable difficulty. To have transponed 
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tbem up the course of that rirer would have been nitmiy 
iiD|H«cticable. 

Soophye* which is but a mean village, stands Teiy near the tkiit 
of the great forest : we crossed the Jamne twtce in our way to it. 
The only marks of cultivaiion we met with were limited to a fen^ 
narrow patches on each side of the road ; yet, from tiie appearance 
of the com both here and to the southward of Bhlreh, the' soil would 
seem to be tolerably Icrlilc; aiul, indeed, I liavc been lic(juer)lly 
assured by inttllif2,cnt persons, that no land can be better adapted 
to the culture of rice than that of the Turrye in general. The waste 
state of the country, tliererore, is to be referred to the want of popu- 
lation, and to the defects of the government, which but ill under- 
stands the means of promoting it. It is rather extraordmaiy, 
perhaps, considerii^ the temptations held out by the vicinity of 
the Company's dominions, that this dreary tract should have any 
inhabitants at all ; but it will be still more singular, if our late 
permanent settlement of the revenue, and recognition of proprietory 
right in the landholder, should not soon have the effect of entirely 
depopulating it. 

There is a shorter road from Cachouriva to Soophye than that 
by Bh^reh ; it passes to the southward of the latter place ; but was 
described to me as being impracticable ezcq»t in hammocks. 

The Billye or Eillarie nullah, a dull stream, which is crossed a 
few mmutes before you enter the great forest, would appear to be 
a branch off the Bukkia, because its source cannot be traced to the 
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Cheeriaghati hills, on account of the interposition of the Bulckia; 
and, on the other haiit!, ( innot be attributed to any springs situated 
to the southward of the Bukkia's course, on account of the nature 
of its bottom^ which is stony. It probably also reunites with the 
Bukkia at no great (hstancc from the point where we passed it. 

1 was three hours, in proceeding from what is considered as the 
proper entrance of the great forest, to the vilbge of Jhui)hooiy». 
which may be said to mark its nothem limit { I therefore judge its 
breadth by tiie road to be somewhat under ten miles; for thougjti. 
the ground throughout was very gpod, yet as we were occasionally 
not a tittle impeded by trees that lay felled across our path, and by 
others under which it was not easy to pass, I cauiiot allow more 
than three miles and a quarlci per hour. The horizontal depth 
assigned to this forest in the Map, is eight miles and a half. Our 
courM, for a short time after we entered it, was about north; it wast 
next a good deal easterly t and during the last hour lay consi- 
derably to the westward. 

This forest skirts the Nepaul territories throughout their whole 
extent from Serinugar to the Teesta, separating them every where, 
either frouj the Company's or the Vizier's possessions. It is not, of 
course, equally close or deep in evci )' place ; some jiarts having 
been more or less cleared d\va\', especially those which are situated 
most favourably for the commerce of limber, or in the vicinity of 
flourishing towns. To the eastward some considerable tracts are 
reported to be quite clear. I cannot pretend to enumerate the great 
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varieties of ils trees; but the piinti])al for size or utility are, the 
Saul, the Sissoo, the Setli-saul, the Phullamikhd (or iron-wood), the 
Kaiikaht (a sort of black wood), the Sdjh, the Bhurra, the Sumini, 
and the Muita. The ebony is also, I underaUDd, found here. This 
forest is much over-nin ia the Jhurjhooiy quarter with undenrood 
and long grass. The part most resorted to hy the wood-dealers ap» 
pears to be that whidb borders on the Boggah district, timber being 
transported from theoce even to the distance of Calcutta. I am 
indined to think, however, that, notwithstanding (he convenience 
afforded by the vicinity of the Gunduck, a more advantageous 
!.j)uL might be selected for the operations of the wood-mercharus. 
The Nepaul govcninient levy, I believe, very high, and consc- 
4]uently» in a commercial view at least, impolitic duties ou this 
traffic ': whether or not they are influenced, in this respect, by the 
idea that the vigoroua prosecution of it would have the ^sct of 
diminishmg the strength of the barrier which this forest no doubt 
constitutes, I had not ati opportunity of ascertaining. Upon my 
remarking on the iil tendency of such restraints, it was thought a 
sufficient justification of them to declare, that they had not origi- 
nated with the present government, winch did no more than follow 
the ancient practice in this particular. 

Besides valuable timber, this forest affords another source of 
proBt to the Nepaul government in its numerous elephants ; but 
this, like the timber, is not improved so much as it mig|it be. The 
Governor of the Turrye told me, that in his district, which reaches 

D 
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from Somoisir to the Kousi, there were caught atinnally between 
two and three hundred elephants; much the greater part of these, 
however, are very young, being not above five hauls, or seven foet 
and a half high ; nor can th^ well be supposed able to catch any 
of a superior sice, as the animals are not driven into a Iceddah, or 
incloBure, but are caught by snares or nooses uirown over their 
nedcB by a mahoot seated on a decoy elephant. The rope being 
iniRkediately drawn, the end of it is secured round a tree, from 
which it is easy to conceive that they often br^alc loose, and are 
not uiifrtcjuently strangled iti their strncfgles. There is, therefore, 
a double disadvantage attending this imperfect mode of catching 
these animals, for while it clearly tends to diminish the breed, it 
venders the elephants so prematurely caught of little value ; there 
arei acoordli^y, very fisw of this great number sold for the benefit 
of the government, who claim an exclusive right to the whole, and 
dispose of them, for the moat part, in presents, or in commutation 
of occasional services, and pecuniary demands. 

A third branch of reveinie arising from this forest consists in a 
duty levied upon the cattle of Clicrnparun and other districts, 
bordering on the Ncpaul tcrritoiics, winch graze here annually 
about four months, the pasturage between October and January 
being deemed excellent; but as this duty is confioed to buffaloes 
(cows being exempted under the present government), and never 
exceeds two annas per head for the season, its amount cannot be 
very oonsidorable; 
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Besides elephants, this forest is said to be greatly infested by 
rhinoeeroses and tigers. The latter appear almost invariabl/ 
solitary, but two or three elephants, I have beea told, will wme- 
UmeB take poMesiion of the road, and obstruct the progress of lia- 
vcUen ft ccnasidenble time : a laige herd of them assaulted t|ie 
camp of the Nepaul deputies at Jhu^booiy, when they were on 
Iheir way to Patna, and were j^t rid of with diflBculty. Thsy 
sometimes issue from the forest in droves, and over-run the culti- 
vated country on its borders, penetrating even, now and then, a 
good wuy into the Company's districts, \^'e did not, however, meet 
with a single wild beast of any kind in the whole course of our 
journey. 

Travellers catmot make a resting-stage in this part of the forest, 
it beiug oo where dear, or oontainiqg springy. This is not the case 
in the Goolpussra road. 

I took notice oocasicmally of several trees in the forest, round 
which wisps of jungle-^ass were bound ; and in one particular spot 
they were observable for a hundred yards together. This 'Circum- 
stance was accounted for differently ; one person telling me that 
these marks were designed to indicate the vicinity ul >vild beasts, 
and another, that they were propitiatory oflcrings by passengers to 
the deities of the forest ; it is not probable, however, that any one 
part of the road leading through it is more dangerous than another, 
and I am therefore inclined to attribute this practice to a supersti- 
tious motive 




to JHURJHOORY. 

It appeared (o me that the level of the forest, for the last two or 
three miles, was lower than the preceding part : though, on the 
whole, Jhurjhoorjr stands higher, I believe, than Soophye. 

Jhuijhooiy is a wretched village, oomisting of a few herdsmen's 
huts scattered on the south bank of the Bukkia, the bed of which is 
here of a considerable breadth, though we foond its water confined 
within a narrow channel. The forest is cleared to the eastward of 
it to an extent barely sufficient to admit of a few tents. 

Father George would appear to have proceeded straight across 
Iroox this place to Muckwanpore, by which road he travelled to 
Nepanl; we took a more circuitous, yet certainly an easier route, 
if we may rely on the Missionary's description of that by Muck* 
wanpore, which is coafiimed, indeed, by various accounts I have 
received of it; by the circumstance of its betng distinguished by 
the expressive name of Khiradahr, of the Swwd-edge^oad ; and 
lastly, by its almost total disuse. 

At Jhutjhoory we met with a tree called Dubdubea, the leaves 
of which abound in galls, containing f rom one to six winged insects ; 
its wood was somewhat of the ash kind, and the gall powerfully 
astringent. 

You cannot be said to have quitted the forest on reaching 
< Jhuijhoory; though the continuation of it boia thence to the 
Gbeeriaghati hills difibre considerably from the former part, the 
trees, in general, beiqg neither so lofty, nor standing so close together 
as before. 
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Viofn Jfniijhooiy to the entrance of the Gheeriajrhati pass, the 
road, for a shoil way, lies alotij^ tlic bank of llic Ikikkia. At the 
distance of about six road miles IVom J hiirjhoory wc catered the 
bed of the Sukkaltie or Sukii (called also Suktikhoar), and conii- 
Dued in it till we reached its sources, wiiich are situated near the 
summit of Cbeeriagbati. I wais not able to ascertain the coune or 
tennination of this straam ; I observed, however, that it took a south* 
east direction from the point at which we entered it ; and as it does 
not occur in the Goolpussra road, I conclude it either empties 
itself into the Boora Gunduck somewhere below Segouly, or unites 
with, and yields its name to, one of the nullas of the Turrye which 
disembogue into that river. There can be no doubt of its passing 
through the great forest ; but whether cither its depth, or the na- 
ture of its bottom, fits it for the floating of limber, are questions 
which I had no opportunity of determining. 

After ascending for a quarter of an hour the bed of the Sukti 
(in which there was but little water), we found ourselves enclosed 
on cither side by the high ground of Gheeriaghatif covered thickly 
with tall trees, chieOy of the Saul and Sissoo kinds. The proper 
entrance of the pass, however, is a little higher up, where the Sukti 
runs rapidly between two perpendicular rocks not more than forty 
feet asunder, and apparently not less tliau two hundred feet high. 
At no great dist ance beyond this gloomy spot is a curious cascade, 
foitnedby an impending project ion irom one of the rocks, rcsetnbling 
tb« nave of a broad wheel. The water, which trickles, rather than 
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rushes, from this overhanging conductor, is supplied from springs 
on the summit of the adjoining hill. I placed a thermometer 
ander the falling water, which was so oold as to sink the mercwy 
presently between six and seven degrees. Our progress in the SulUi 
was very slow, owing to the bug^ stones with which the bed of it 
was filled; m one place, in particular, the river was divided into 
two branches by an immense rock that had been recently detached 
from one of the enclosing hills, and now occupied the middle of 
the sUcum. This ohsmiLtioii lu ihc lice passage of the waters had, 
1 was told, consideralily cucreascd the difficulties of the roa<l. 

Ambeah-gauLeh is a station in the bed oi the Sukti where pas- 
sengers somttimes rest, and which is so named from two or three 
mangoe trees growing near it. We, however, did not stop here, 
but proceeded iurtlier up^ pitching a few oTour tents as well as we 
could on a small island formed by the river (which in this place 
passes in a W S W. direction), and near which they sometimes 
catch a few elephants that are driven from the forest below. The 
springs of the Sukti, which gush forth in innumerable little rills, 
that may he multipliL'd almost at pleasure by slightly pressing the 
ground, are about two miles and a half beyond this island, from 
whence the ascent is very perceptible. From the springs to the top 
of theCheeriaghati ridge (which is perhaps a mile and a halQ, it is 
still more so^ being, in fact, of no inconsiderable steepness. 

The journey through the Sukti, though fatiguing, was rendered 
interesting by the wild and picturesque scenery around us. The 
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hilb enclosing it were every where well 'covered with several va- 
rieties of wood, anion;; wliicli, however, \vc saw but few fu"s. Tlie 
strata ol ihcse liills appeared to he a mixture of sand, gravel, and 
light clay. We met with no fish of any kind in the river. 

From the summit of the Cheeriaghali we had a nohlc view of the 
Muckwanpore hills, which rose before us to a considerable elevation. 
The Cheeriaghali range is nowhere very high, tliough I am inclined 
to thtok it rises somewhat as it stretches towards the Kousi, which - 
marks its eastern limit, as the Gunduck does its western one. It 
does not, throughout this extent, ever) where bear the same name. 
Its elevation where we crossed it, and where it is properly called 
Ciieeriaghati, would appear, according to the indications of the 
barometer, to be al)out -180 yards above the level of 1 lazij>oor. 

Descending Cheeriaghali in a direction nearly uorth'Cast, and by 
a very easy declivity, we reached Miickwanpore>mari, or the valley 
of Muckwanpore, which is formed by the Gbcerisighati and Muckwan- 
pore hills. This valley is of no great extent, not stretching farther 
eastward than six or seven miles, and terminating near Nagdeo^ on 
the Hettowra side. It is very fertile, yielding abundance and great 
variety of rice, which is not owin^;, perhaps, more to its natural situ- 
ation (though no soil can be finer), than to the peculiar immunities 
enjoyed l)y the cultivators of it, who, I was assured, pay no taxes to 
the government. The reason of this extraordinary exemption may 
possibly be discovered in the political revolutions oi the district. 
The ancient Rs^ah of Muckwanpore who was dispossessed by the 
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Goorkhalis, and who still resides on the borders of his former lerri- 
toiy, under the protection of the Company, has not yet relinquish- 
ed allhopes of establishing himself in hit rights, haviiig recently 
made a feelile attempt for this purpose; it may therefore be tbought 
necessary, or at least advisable, by the Nepaul government, lo give 
the inhabitants of this district such an interest in the permanence 
t»f its own authority, as shall leave ihcm nothing (o h^ix, but much 
to fear, from the success of an invader, ivlicthcr it be their fuiiuer 
master, or any oihcr power. 

During the late war with the Tibetians and Chinese, the peasantry 
being generally obliged to repair to the army, agriculture sufTcrcd 
a temporaiy interruption ; and when, in addition to this mischief, 
the scanty crops of Nepaul were destroyed by a hul>storm, very 
considerable rdief was derived from the luxuriant produce of this 
vall^. 

The hill li»rt of Muckwanpore n distinguishable by the naked eye 

from the banks of the Kurra, on which stands the village of Muck- 
wanpoie of the valley, whence the fori beats about E. by N. The 
ascent to it from the valley is not represented to be liiSicult, and 
though we could not well judge of its strength at the distance from 
which we viewed it, yet it certainly had nothing formidable in its 
appearance. However, when the Nepaulians were hard pressed by 
the Chinese, the Regent and some of the principal cfaieb dispatched 
at great part of their most valuable property to this fort 
Tbe Kurra has its rise in nne .of the hills of the Muckwanpoiv 
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ridge, whence it descends into the valley, tlirougli wliich it pursues 
a winding though but short course to the Rapli, lalliog into that 
river about two miles below Hettowra.* 

In prooeediqg from MudEwanpore of the valley to Heltowra, you 
pass through a sort of strait formed by a low ridge or spur of the 
lAiclcwany hills that ]Mojccts into the valley, and the Kurra, 
which in this particular spot abounds astonishingly with fish. This 
place is held in great .sanctity by the more j)ious classes u{ lliiuloos, 
who have dignified it with the iianit of Nagdco (or the Divine 
Serpent), and who, so far from diiiturbiog the hsh which swarm 
here, rardy pass without feeding them. 

liettowra, though a place of much occasional resort on account 
of its being the centre of all the c(»nmerce carried on between 
Nepanl and the Viaier's as well as the Gompai^*s western poeses- 
sions, is but a miserable village, cootainmg from fifty to sixty 
houses, the only decent one among which has been lately erected 
by Zora%var (ihu Guvcnior of tlic ^^'cstcIn Turryc), It is considcitd 
very unhealtliy ; and indeed, although it stands near four hundred 
yards above the itvcl ol Bauk, and is watered by a pleasant lively 
stream, yet it is so closely surrounded by high hills covered with 

* In n Ul*eooMfftad caletpriie igabit NepMl, which Comub AUy Khan wat eneoo* 

r»ged to undertake (on neatly the same grounds which soon after gave birth to 
Captaia Kiuloch'a expeditioD}, an all«iupt waa made on tbe fort of Muckwaopore bjr 
GooigonKbMi ibt iMM of which wm to ditgrMefi4i that FarthiNafiiB had aodlffi* 
caltj in pnTiiliiig with the Nabob to abaadoo the caaae of hie adfcnaiy. 

E 
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thick forests, that the air cannot fail, during the hot and wel 
months, of being impregnated with unwholesome vapours. 

The R&pute or Rapti (on the bank of which HcUowra stands), 
issues from a mountaia to the eastward of Ghusapany, and aepar- 
aled from it caly hy a namm bottom or glen. After passing 
Hettowra, where its bed is of a oonsiderable breadtfat it punmes a 
westerly course till it reaches the^Sunduck, into which itdischaiges 
itself near Koombia Ghurry, or about fifteen miles to the north of 
Soniaisir. There is another river of the aainc name, which passes 
under Goruckporc, and disembogues into the Dewali. J he Rapti 
of Hettowra, though laid down in the map of Hindostan, is not 
named, and might there I>e mistaken for the principal branch of the 
Gunduck. 

I will now endeavour to throw some light on that part of the 
Map which conoems the route from Scffnaly to Hettowrai by which 
road I letumed from NepanL 
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ROUTE FROM SEGOULY TO HETTOWRA. 

Segovlj— Boon-Gunduck River— I'elliwa River— Fort of Aloao — 'Bbena Nulla— 
0«mlpi M ira Pwwt— Nagnrte md Becfaiaoofi Ri««f»— Becbiacori Hai*->Piin«irft* 

bbeer — loona River — Forest of Dumwa — Karrm River— HeUowtfr^IUptt B i f M — 

MckIp of Fishing — T rade at HeUowrn — Hill-porters — Modes of Travelling— 
Description of Uie Turr^aoi of Nepaul — iU miaeial utd vegetable Produciioos— 
BoHifa on Sir RolNrt BiikBi'* Acooul «f it 
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Segouly stands near the south bank of the Boori-Gunduck, which 
takes its rise in the vicinity of Somaiser. This river is iiavigabi* 
during the greater part of the year, as high, as Segoul) , by boaU 
of considerable burthen. Its coprse, which is a irtxy winding ooq, 
lies chroi^ 4be districU of BeUia» Ghempanm, and H^jypore. 
At Se^ly and upwards, il is knomi best hf the names of Sek- 
lownah and Kunab* the appeUatioa of BooriHGnndad:, and little 
Gunduck, being chiefly applied to it in the lover part of its course. 
It passes nnder both Maisi and MAzufurpoor* discharging itself into 
the Bhigmutty at Roussarah. In the Atlas the Sekrownah and Little 
Gunduck appear to be laid down as distinct rivers ; yet it is never- 
theless certain, that ihey are one and the same. In a commercial 
view, the Boori*Gunduck is entitled to parlicuiar notice ; the great 
extent of its course, its depth, and its communication with various 
■ Other streams that issue lirom the acyacent hills or forests, fitting 
It admirably tor the purposes of urtemal navigation. 

North of the Booci^GimdiicIc, at the distance of about six mile«; 
passes the Tilliwd, a sm^Il stream that spriqgi from the foot of (he 
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neighbouring hills, and falls into the Boori-Gundack at Singrowli, 
a village situated a little to the eastward of Segouly. The common 
boundary oftheGompan^-'s and the Nepaul territories, on this side, 
may be described by aline drawn about midway between Ekdurra 
and UUown. Tbe Gurry, or little mud fori of Ullown, which has 
succeeded the fort of Persa, now in ruins, consists of six round 
bastions united by a slight wall, and surrounded by a tolerable 
ditch ; it stands close to the Bdbeera miUa, which we found middJe- 
dceph Tha streata, which rises at no great distance from Ullown, 
after receiving the united waters of the Debar and CAhd, or Ghadt, 
empties itsdf into the Boori>Gunduck near Seemra-butna« about 
four miles west of Sq^oiity. The springs of the Debar are ntoaled 
in a part of the Becfalacori forest, called Roila-bahr, whidi lies to 
the westward ot Atldl):i-l)h^r. You leave this river close on ) our 
left in proceeding fr om Persa to Ullown, and at a point w hence it 
turns short to the westward, emptying itself soon after into tbe 
Gihd near the village of Phoolkoal. 

Goorpussra stands very near the skirt of the great forestt which 
IS, however, for from bemg thiok in this quarter. The oountiy all 
round the village is pretty ofien, and by no means bare of cultiv^ 
tioo; on the west side of it passes a small sluggish stneain called 
fhe Sunghya, which rises below Cheeriaghali and falls into the 
Beheera about seven miles to the east of Goorpussra. llie Soubafa 
of l uiTj e iias a house here, in which he occasionally dwells ; but 
his most usual residence is at B4reh, which is, nevertheless. 
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neither so neat nor so Uige a place as Gooipussra; this lasi, how- 
ever, is, after all, but a mean village, though the thoroughfare for 
moBt of the mercbandisw that passes between Nepauli Benares, 
Oude, and Patna, over the Chuaapany mountains. Besides being 
watered by the Sungbirja, it has a large square tank on the east side 
of it, but this is of little advantage to traveliers, owing to the 
shameful manner in which it is ncglcclcd. 

The road fr«m hence to Bcchiacori, through tlic gvcAt forest, is 
very jiractitable for wheel-carriages ; there are also two or three 
Stations (though no villages) in the way, suthciently oi)cn for the 
teinporaiy accommodation of passengers* The middle of the forest, 
which has a dearspace of some extent, is usually called Addha-bhar, 
which implies its being half way betwejui Gooipussra and Bechia- 
cori. This part of the Ibrot contains the same variety of trees as 
the Jbnrjboory quarter. We met here with a felled Saul-tree^ 
that measured bettn than a hundred feet belov the branches, 
and from eight to nine feet in the girth. About three miles to the 
south offieciuacori we crossed the Nagsote, a pretty broad stream 
•when at its height; it conies fix>m the north-west, and falls into the 
Bcchiacori nulla, at no great distance from the point at which we 
passed it. 

Two miles and a half beyond the Nagrote you quit the 
forest, and enter the Bechiaoori river, in whidi you continue 
'Up to its souroe. Thb stream, which is never considerable 
except during occasional tonents in the rainy season, takes an . 
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easteriy direction where we came to it, holding the same ooune till 
it falls intd the Boom-Guuduck, somewhere below Segouly. Bechia- 
coii is the name by which the Gheeria^jMi hitl* are distinguished 
in this part of their range. There are a few misenrible huts situ- 
ated on ihe east bank of the nulla, at no gic:U dislance from the 
entrance of it, which also hear the name of Bechiacori, but which 
we found abandoned. The bed of this river, through which the 
road runs, tliough not obstructed by such huge rocks, or of so 
perceptible an asceitt, as the Sukti, is nevertheless difficult ; and 
must, I think, he impassible for wheel-carriages. From the head 
of it to the entrance of the great forest is scarcely Ion than six 
miles ; benoe, as well as in allusion to the nature of the bottom, 
this part of the road is called Lumbab^gger, or long stony way. 
It is enclosed on either side by banks, rising gradually in 
height till they terminate at the summit of the ridge, which, 
though probably equally elevated here as at the head of the Siikti, 
does not appear to be so, on account of the superior level of the 
forest immediately imder it, compared with that of Jhurjhooiy; 
indeed, 1 am inclined to think that the Gheeriaghati chain pre> 
serves nearly the same level throughout the remainder of its 
course to the Gunduck, though I understand it is there scarcely 
any longer perceptible, owing, probably, lo the gradual ascent 
of the country which borders it towards the south, and which 
would at hat appear to reach the general devation of those hiUs 
themselves. 
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The Bechiacori hills seem composed chiefly of light sand and 
gnvel, wiili scarcely any proportion of indurated or rocky strata; 
dilfering herein from Checria^hati proper. It is probably owing to 
this. variation of soil, that, white the fir-tree is veiy scarce along 
the banks of the Sakti ; those of the Bechiacori are thickly clothed 
with a very fine kind, one of which, that had been felled, and lay 
across onr road, measuring about ninety feet clear of the branches, 
and not less than eight feet in the girth.* 

Pioceeding up the course of the river, you pass on the left, at 
the disiantc ol about two miles liom Bechiacori village, a steep 
lofty bank or hill, of a pyramidal Hgure, which seemed to be com- 
posed of materials so loose, as to he hut ill calculated to resist the 
torrents which sometimes sweep its bottom. This curious peak is 
called Purrewa-bheer, on account of its swarming with pigeons. 
Almost opposite to it, the loona, a small stream which isNics from 
spring situated in the ndghbourhood of those which give rise to 
the Sukti, falls into the Bechiacori river. 

This last stream gushes from two or three small circular foun- 
tains, communicaLing subtei raucously, which are met with a lew 

* n>i« irpe in, more prnperlv speaking, a sppcir* of pine, having three delicate and 
•pikc-klia|n:d ieaves iuutiig trum Uie lauic f'uul-sUtk, or&hcuib. 1 met wilh no more 
Ikro a tingle Wnd, ihmigh I receiwd aceouaU «f otbera. It w called in Nr^nl, Sulfa, 
and Sorrca^llMloli •advMphaticall^ Ulioul>-kee, on ui cuunt of iU re»inuus nalurv. Its 

branclips sre very cocniiion'v used 114 toiclif* ; ihf frugraiil tur|>ciiiitK- nliirh it yieldl 
ii eiD^lu^ed in sucniices aod lu medicated tdlro, aod witb iU nuwd Uiejr lua^ lalten 
liBrlhdrlMMMt. 

F 
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intnutes before you reach the (op of thcBecbiaoori ridge, from the 
opposite (or Hettovra) side of wluch, and also near the summit, 
issues the Kichria ; thtt rivulet we found quite diy, but in the 
rainy season (the only period it conuins any water) it contributes 
to the encrease of the Kurra, into which its channel leads. The road, 
in descending the hill to the northward, lies chiefly through the bed 
of this dn- nulla, upon quitting of'which you enter a pkas.uil (orest 
called I)um Dumwa, where you begin to ascend again, though very 
gently. About midway between this forest and Uettowra you cross 
the Kurra, the same river that is passed in proceeding f rom Muk wan- 
• pore-mari. The bottom of the Kurra, though rugged and pebbly, 
does not oppose any material impediments to the traveller; the 
more especially as its declivity is scarcely sensible. The stones in 
it bemg remaricably white, its chamiel, I was told, is perfectly dis- 
tinguishable in Ikhr weather from Ghusapany fort. Unfortunately, 
it was so hazy M hen we haked on the summit of this mountain, in 
our return from Nei)aiil, that though wc stopped there expressly 
for the purpose of viewing, from so commanding a situation, tlie 
adjacent countiy, we were scarcely able to make a single observation 
of utility. 

Hettowra stands at the foot of a hilly ridge, (which appears to 
be detached from the Muckwanpore mountain,) and just at the point 
where the Rapti enters the Muclcwanpore yalley. This ridge, which 
is by no means i c <;ular, extends itself in a direction somewhat to 

the northward of west, as far as the Gunduck, being the same that 
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is met with immediately to the northward of Boggah. At Hettowra 
it is composed of a confused heap of hilb separated in varioui 

directions by-narrow boiioms or glens, which is also the appearance 
exhihiud by the greatest part of ihc mountainous tract kuown under 
the general name oI Ncpaul, nothing corresponding with the idea ofa 
single uninterrupted chahi or range being to be naet with after passing 
the Cheeria^hali i idge, if even this can be said to answer correctly 
to it. The sides of these hills are eveiy where either well corerad 
with tall forests (chiefly of Siwoo, or Saul,)or partially cultivated with 
grain of different sorts. Those, however, in the vicinity of Hettowra 
presented few or no marks of husbandry, of which, indeed, ihei« 
were l)ut scanty traces tliscemible even in the flats below them. 

1 he Rajni alioumls wiili iish at Hetlowi a. i'hc upper part of its 
course is, generally speaking, both too rapid and too shallow to 
contain any, though there arc sonic dcpilis or pits in which great 
plenty are occasionally found : the principal kind is ihe seber, 
whi( h resembles the roach, and b much esteemed. There are also 
a few gaoteer, or trout. The manner of liahii^ here is as follows. 

- The channel of the river is intenected by seven or eight casting 
nets, united together by being hooked at their extremities to poles 
or sticks erected in the water for the pur pose. To each net thereis 
a man or boy, who has a second net fixed lo liis waisi, and han.;ing 
behind hi in, in which he deposits the fish he catciies ; this he does by 
diving. 1 hey dive head foremost, though in water not deejier than 
the middle, throwing up their feet nearly quite erect, and aeiaing the 
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fish wmetimes between their teeth, bat most oommonly with their 
hands. Afler remaining as long as they ihink piupcr at a spot, all 
the nets are drajiscd together further down the stream, when they 
renew their operations : these heing over, they draw casting neti 
separately, some of which, as well as those round their waists, are 
often quite full. Both Bern Shah and his broUkr Aoodur Beer * 
appeared to enjoy this amuseinent exceedioglf * plunging into the 
river, and going through every part of. the process (except thai of 
diving), with the greatest spirit* On this oocaskm, as well as manf 
othen, it was observable that the superior dasscs of these people 
admitted of oonsfdcrable freedom in the carriage and conver- 
sation of the lower orders, whom they very rarely affected to 
keep at any distance. Nor was this sort of easy itUerconrse con* 
fined to particular descriptions of men; it existed equall}' among 
the militaiy and the civil ranks ; the private soldier being as 
unembarrasBed and forward to deliver his sentimenls iu the pre* 
senw of an officer of whatever degree, as the fisherman or porter 
before a minister of state, or governor. At the same time, this 
firankness of manner was never seen to degenerate into rudeoeaf of 
disrespect. 

There have been no duties collected on merchandise at Hettowra 
since the conclusion of the commercial treaty, by which it is iixe4 

* Bern Shall was a kiniman of the reigning Rajah of Nepaul, and wa^ &enl witb 
oUuT deputies to Patnu, for the (lurpose uf eventually condactiog the Britub MiHioo 
to Mcpaul. lioodur Beer was a younger brother of Bern Shah, aud commnnded 4 
divkkn of dw Bsjah'i gmidi Mat w u kgaM^ 
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that , they are to be levkd by the N^ul Government only at the 
stations of Ghusapany and Stmdooli (or Seedly); at the former oa 
the western, and at the latter on the eastcm trade. Previous to 
this convention! imports were very irregularly and arbitrarily 
levied. 

But notwithstanding that the trade between the two oountries 
hu dottbtleas been freed firom many of the restraints wbieh 
formerly shackled it, yet it is oerUm that It still labouis under 
difficulties of a very disoouraging kind. It is not, perhaps, one 
of the least of these, that the merchants are liable to be delayed 
nxMe or less in their journey by the want of porters ; and I was sorry 
to observe, that they appeared but too much cx[xjicd to it from tlie 
loose or arbitrary fonn of the government ; as no ceremony was 
used in depriving them, for our accommodation, both at Hettowra 
andGoolpussra, of the carriers with wiiichlhcy had provided them, 
selves. The evil would have scarcely merited notice, had it 
hetn limited to the particular case in question; but I am afraid 
the instanocs of it occur too oflen, when any of the principal men 
of the conntiy happen to travel (especially on public busmess) in 
the route of the mcrdiants. 

The general level of the country, in the route from Ghoprah to 
Hettowra is considerably higher than in the Bh^reh direction, 
though the distance betwccii the two roads no wlicrc exceeds seven- 
teen horizontal miles. Segouly is much more elevated thanBliarra- 
ghany« which, indeed would seem to be even lower than Ghoprah 
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' itself. The level oTGoolpuflsradiffenUltle or Qothinglrom that of 

Segouly ; hence, on this side the ascent is so far easy, and in fact 
scarcely perceptible. One ol ihc consequences ol iliis superior 
elevation being, that the country is less lial)lc id inundation, 
we find the roads better, an advantage wliich, when joined to 
the circumstance of the Bechiacori forest being so much clearer 
than the Jhurjhoory, gives a decided preference to the route 
by Goofpii9sra» notwithstanding its berag more circuitous by a few 
miles than the other, if Gboprah be taken in the way; while* 
if you proceed to Sqganly by the direct road from Patna (which 
lies to the eastward of the Gonduck), the distance will rather be 
shortened. 

No sort of baggage or merchandize being transportable beyond 
HclLowia, except on the slioulders ofliiil-poi tcrs, the price of their 
labour has been regulated by the government. From G<K)lpussr'i, 
the trip to Kh«itmanda is from 3^ to ; from Hettowra If to 
Nepaul rupees, each man, who ordinarily carries, either in a Dhuka 
(or hamper), or otherwise in a bdde, a weight equal to eighteen 
DhamisiOr about forty* five Seen, exclusive of fab own provisions* 
The rates, howevCT, are in some measure governed by the soiison 
of tho year, being higher In the warm than in llie cold weather.* 
These porters are, for the most part, of the Japoo and I)ouja tribei 

* Thew ntet we alio partly regulated bj the weight of Oe bvnlieii agned to be 
carried ■ smne porleitj etpedelly iboae of CbUlong^ TCij commooljr tiaaipoitiiig horn 
«0 to M Diituis. 
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of Newan, though there are not a tew Bhautias, or Tibetiam, 
among them; but these latter rardy descend into the Turryani, 
the climate of which they dread still more than tiie Newars, wliotn 
no ofTers, nevertheless, can iciiipt to }).!ss beyond Ilctiowra after 
the PDiddlc of April. I i avcilci-s too, especially women, arc very 
often conveyed over the mountains in Dhol is, which are usually 
made of bamboos, somewhat of the form of an inverted trui^ 
. Gated cone. The carriages employed instead of palanquins are a 
sort of bamnukck, nearly retenri>lmg those used at Madeira. They 
ccmsist of a Durwar,or cotton sack, slung upon a pole made for the 
most part of the jug^ur*wood, which is a species of {Hilm diferin<; 
little from the khujhoor of Bengal. From four to eight bearers 
are assigned to each, two or Umr i'accordiiia; to the weight of the 
person in it) being under tlic j)i)io tot^i ihcr. When four are neces- 
sary, they usually Ex a slick horizontally across each extremity of 
the main pole, one man supporting each end of the two cross sticks. 
These bearers receive for the trip, whethor from Goolpussra or 
Hettowra, to Kbatmanda, at the same rate as the porters, and are 
for the most part of the same tribes. Persons of a certain rank hare 
suitable establishments of Durwars, or hammock*, without, how> 
ever, r^larly maintaining bearers for the carriage ofthem, it bemg 
among the obligations of the tenants of jaghires and olhar landed 
estates, to perlbrm this service occasionally ior the proprietor.* 

* The benen mn tomcUmcs engaged hy the day, when they receive two annaa 
per iii«a> beiidei their ficttMla» vbicb an wnred out to tbeai three tinei ia lb* <Ujr. 
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Thif hammock might easily be rendered a much more commo* 
dkxu vehicle lliaa wefound it to be ; the addition of a light wooden 

frame, for the purpoae of •preading the sack, and keeping it a con- 
venient breadth, would leave nothing more to be desired by the 
traveller, than some contrivance Car defisnding bins from the oc- 
casional inclerocndes of the weather, at a less price than the 
deprivation of the deligluful prospects constantly claimiiig his 
attention. 

Hetlowra, though standinn, very little below the level ofChceria- 
ghati lop, is nevei ihcless coinprtiicndcd in the Tarry or Turryani 
ofNepaul, as indeed is the whole of the country situated to the 
southward of Ghusapany, and of the irregular cluster of mountains 
stretching from thence to the east and west, in a nearly parallel 
devatitm. Turiyani properly signifies low or marshy lands, and 
is sometimes applied to the flats lying below the bills in the interior 
parts of Nepaul, as well as to the low tract bordering inmiediately 
on the Company's northern frontier. The Turryani of Nepaul, 
confined between the Gunduck andTeesta, is divided into soubahs 
or governments; that under Zorawar Sing, which stretches from 
the former of these rivers easterly to the Kousi, and which may 
be distinguished by the appellation of the Western I'urrye or 
Turryani, consists of five ziilabs, or distiicts, subdivided into' 
twenty-seven pergunnafas. These zillahs are, 

1. Sttbtuni, bounded to the eastward by the Kousi. 

H. Mofatuni, west of Subtuoi. 
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S, Rhohntatt, or Rohtut, in which Huttioul is included; it is 

situated to the westward of Muhtuui. 

4. RhAreh. 

5. Pcrsa, which extends to the westward as far as the Turryani 
of Tannohi. The higher part, as well as the fort of Tannohi, is in 
the Goorkhalis, but the Turiye still beloqg^ to Uuriy Kumar 
Seen, the ancient or former rightful Rajah of Tannohi. 

Extensive as thb i^erament is* the Rajah of Nepaul does not 
draw any considerable revenue from it ; this is part!/ oiriqg to the 
numerous jaghire and biliemoter lands comprehended in it; but 
more particularly, perhaps, to the low state of its population, and 
to misnianagerncnt. It is pretended that th«j Zcmiiidars of Turrye 
hold their lands on very easy ternns under the present government, 
which is content to divide tlic produce of the soil equally with 
them. It is acknowledged, however, at the same time, that the 
Buttye is, in most cases, no more than a nominal settlement, as, 
besides thefimnal or established cess, the Zemindar or cultivator is 
obliged to pay oocasionalty, other irregular and arbitrary tasea in 
the foim of fines, douoeuis, and the like. 

For lands recently broqght into cultivatioo, the cultivator pays 
to government eight annas per biggah, the lint year, and subse- 
quently, whatever kind of grain he raises in it, three rupees the 
biggah. 

The most that Zorawar (the governor of West Turrye) remits 
to Khatmanda annually is two lacks of rupcasj though hb net 

G 
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receipts, after discharging all expeoses of collection, are suppoaed . 
by flome intelligent persons, to amount to double this sum ; but 
whatever the surplus be, he does not enjoy it cxclusiveljr, 
being obliged to divide his profits with the official men at Khat- 
manda, who would not appear to be a whit less corrupt than their 
brethren oTHindostan. East Tonye, though it is on the whole a 
more fertile or rather more populous, dbtrict, docs not yield a net 
revenue of more than from one lack and a quarter to one lack and 
a lialf of nipces. It contains, liow tvti, iiiuic jaghire and brhemolcr 
lands than the other. The Moruny, which is comi)ieljcndcd in the 
East Turr)'e (and of which it is indeed the most valuable pait) is 
divided into two soubahs or governments by the Arun, which runs 
through the middle of it; this river, though it yields its name to 
the Kousi at Bundharia Ghaut, is, nevestheless, a much more con- 
siderable stream than the latter, rising beyond Himma:>leh, and 
winding in a singular manner through a great portion of Tibet, 
before it descends into the Tunyani. 

If I might venture to form a judgment from the superficial view 
I had of West Turrye, 1 should be inclined lo pronounce that it is 
capable of being rendered highly productive to tlie Nepaul govern- 
ment; its extensive forests alone contain an almost inexhaustible 
source of riches, since they might be made to supply with valuable 
timber, not only the countries washed by the Ganges, but even our 
other settlements in India. The pines of the BcGhiaoori, and . the 
Saul-trees, both of that and the Jhurjooiy fiirest, aie not perhaps 
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surpassed in aoy other part of the world, either for straightoess or 
dimensions^ or prolMbly for streoglh or durability.* The Bcchiap 
cori pines, nevertheless, eeou to have never had an axe applied 
■to them, though they grow in prodigious numben, are very 
superior to what we generally met with in Nepaul proper, and, 
considering the vicinity of the Boora-Gundocic, might be con- 
veyed to us both with little trouble, and at Httle expense, compared 
to the channel hy which \vc arc at present supplied with this useful 
article, and the cost at which it is jMXJcurcd. Besides timber for 
masts and yards, we could draw from hence whatever supplies of 
pitch, tar, and turpentine we required. Kota, or pure turpentine of 
the Sulla pine, may be procured, I believe, even in Nepaul, at the 
rate of ten seen per rupee, and a tree will yield, I have been told, 
for eight or ten years together, about three maunds annually. 
Neither the tar of Amorica, nor the pine span from thence, would 
appear to be in much estimatitm in India, though, for want of better, 
I suppose, we take off*, it is said, from the American traden conri- 
dcrable quantities of both at high prices. 

It is true that the nearest part of" the Boora-Gunduck is not less 
than thirty miles irom the course of the Bechiacori nulla j but 

* I had two cul down and Qoatcd trom Segouljr to Calcutta, by way of (ample; one 
of Ifaew tpan meunnd 76, the other 79 Aet. Mr. GiUet the thipmright hmt praooaiMmt 
of them that they promise lo prove both strong ami losliog, and means to livu tliem a 
trial in a ship which he it about to launch. Tbey had felled a coupk of imotepfe 
dimeosiona in girtli b» well as leugili, but were afterwards unable IQ OIMO then, 
Thaw e«inMMd I9 Ifr. Gillet «iU wofk pbm^ • fbot in diMBeter. 
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when we advert to the great niioiber oTitiieaiiif whidi intenect the 
intcnnediate coontiy, lome of them springing even from the forat 
itself, the level of the country from Qieeriaghati southeriy, so 

favourable (on accoant of its gentle declivity) to the opening of a 
coininuiiicalioti beiween these several streams and the Boora- 
Gunduck, by means of canals, and the nature of the soil, so well 
adapted to the easy execution of such a work, it will be evident that 
there are no difficulties opposed by nature to the acoomplishmeot 
of so nsdiil an object, which an active and intelligent government 
mi|^ not speedily remove. Attempts have heretofore been made 
to transport fir or pine-trees from different parts of the Nepaul,and 
even of the Kohilcund l^irrye, bat they have always failed^ because 
a mountainous country, as well as rapid and rocky rivers, opposed 
their success, hi the quarter here pointed out, we meet with every 
thing calculated to encourage the undertaking, viz. vicinity to a 
navigable river passing over the borders of Ghemparun, a forest 
by no means much elevated above the subjacent country, and the 
declivity, such as it is, being gentle; communicatiug streams, neither 
rocky nor rapid, and the means of reducing the land-carriage con- 
sidwabty, if not of precluding the necessity of it altogether. 

Sir Kobert Barker wrote to Lord Clive in 1766, concerning the 
productions of the tract m question, as follows : 

Bettyah (he meant the northern parts, or Nepaul borders) will, 
•* I think, be of considerable consequence to the Company ; its fii-s 
** will atiurd masts for all the ships in India, which roust produce 
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** a new and consideiable trade wilb the other mtiom in India, as 
** well as advantage to our own afaipping. Gold and cinnamon an 
** abo here (the latter we gather in the jungles) ; timbeia as laige 
** as any 1 have seen, music, and elephants* teeth, besides vmiy 

*' other commodities I have not yet i;ot the knowledge of." It must 
be owned, however, that this is an exaggerated account of the na- 
tural riches of the Turryc districts, i he quantity of gold dust 
found in the Gunduck, and other rivers in this quarter (for mines 
are totally out of the question), is very inconsiderable, though it is 
pretended that the sanctified stones called SalUgrams contain that 
precious metaL The cinnamon is no other than the Sing Rowla, 
or Lignea Cassia ; and with re^d to the musk talked of, it is certain 
that, if of the true kind, or Kushora, it eduld not have been the 
produce of the spot, this animal not being met with to the south- 
ward of the Kuchar, or Lower Tibet. 

At Hettowra there is a grove of very hue Saul-trees, in which we 
pitched our tents : there are but few pines in tlic ctivirons of this 
town} nor do they abound greatly on the banks of the Rapti, as 
you proceed up its course. The mineral contents of the hilb through 
which this river descends appear to be varkxis. We collected many 
stones, and some ores in the bed of it indicated the presence of 
iron, copper, and other metals. Among others was a stone which 
appeared to be an ordinary iron ore, but of which I was told they 
made a magnet by wrapping it up in a fresh bufialoe hide, and 
dcposuiug it iu this state, for a certain time, in the cartii. I trans- 
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mitted to Mr. Blake tpechOBta of all the metallic .ores and fonib 
we met with, both in this and other sitoaftiom, but he has not yet 
bad Idsure to examine them with attention. The natural produc- 
tions of the vegetable kiiq^dom most common between Hettowra 

and Bhimpore, are the Saul, Stssoo, and Simul trees ; the nettle, 

wild worm-wood, raspbci i ics, .aid mulberries; wc also found here 
a curious shrub called Kliaksi, the leaf" of which answers the 
purpose of emery, or sand-paper, giving a fine polish to the harder 
woods. 
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BOUTBS FBOM HETTOWSA TO KHATMANDA. 

Bapti RivawDlioldi»iilied»~BbeeiBi^idh--Cbe^^ Momtaia and fbrt^De* 

' icriptioD oflhe MiliUry — ^Vienrof the Mountoins of Himma-lch — ^T«mbeh-kan River 
and Village — Copper-Mines^Markhoo — Ekdoota Hill— Chitlong— Chaadraghiri 
Mounuioi — ^Tbankole — View of the Vallqr of Nepaal from the Summit of Chan- 
dngliiH~4f ariiboo Biwr—Khaig B o fleeb o odoBl Rmr— PlM«rpUDg>-Salti*khaI 
— Bh&gmoUy River — Fatn — Doona-boisi Mountain — Tree* and Sfanb*— FStH^ 
keel— Owl, or Plague— Domia VaUqr— Division of Landed Property. 
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SooH alter our leaving Hettmrn, we entered the bed of the 
Raptif which we continued to ascend till we readied Dhoka-phede, 
the road traversing, for the most part, one or other of the irregular 

and rugged banks that enclose it, but occasionally lying through 

the midst of its channel, which is uninterruptedly strewed with 

huge fragments oi rocks, rent from the craggy precipices, between 

which this river must rush with astonishii^ impetuosity during 

the autumnal rains. The ascent fiom Hettowra to Dhoica-phede, 

tfiough on the whole by no means inconsiderable, Is too gradual, 

except in one ot two plaoes* to be much felt ; nor are the waters 

any where deep enough (running off too 6st to rise to any great 

hc^t) lo make the passive of them in the least dangerous : the 

few Ruhas, or pits, which they contain, not oocurritig in tlie tr»- 

< velkr's route. The chief inconvenience experienced in crossing, or 

proieeding in the bed of the stream, arises from the slipperiuess 

of the bottom, which is so great as to render it very difficult for the 

porters or bearers to keepupon their legs. Independent of the danger 

which would arise from the numerous rocks choaking, as it were, 

H 
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the channel of the river, its navigation in boats would scarcely be 
practicable, even when its waters were at the highest ; for, as Dhoka- 
phede rises at the least five luindred yards above the level of 
Heltowra iu a distance not exceeding fourteen road miles, it is easy 
to conceive^ what was indeed sufHclenily perceptible, that in this 
space there ate several rapids and ialls (called by the Nepaulians 
Ghekeeraand Chtogo) which no loaded boat could pass, while the 
idea of establahing carrying or portage-places is altogether pre- 
dttded by the nature of the cnclosiDg banks, which, in general, are 
tnaccesstble precipices. The few cataracts which we saw did not, 
it is true, appear very fimnidable, the fall of the greatest of them 
not being more than four or five feet ; but it niay be presumed, 
and, indeed, 1 have been assured, that there are others much grander 
than these, in some points of the river's course, which were con- 
cealed from our view by its windings and the thickness of the sur- 
rounding finest, it being probable that the foot-path has been caiw 
ried along, or across, the most practicable parts of the chanueL The 
perpetual rosaing occasioned by the impetuous course of this 
stream over its rocky bed adds wonderfully to the eHeot of the wild 
and picturesque scenery that adorns its lofty banks, the hills whioh 
confine it being c£ an inuneose, though not uniflmn height* and 
abundantly clothed with a great varie^of beautiful trees; for 
the most part, indeed, these arc so close, as barely to leave a pas- 
sage lor the waters ; at Nitnboot^n, however, and one or two 
other spots, they recede so far as to form a plain along the nuurgin 
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of the liter nQciCBt Ibr the adminioii ofa feir tents; but eveo 

in these fkuatiom the ground is over-run with thickets, and covered 
with stones. The I'ordable passages of the Rapti are called J unghars, 
of which there are no less than twenty- lour between Hettowra and 
Dhoka-phede, at the foot of which this river passes, just after 
rushing from the bosom of the mountain whence it has its rise ; it 
is of course but an inoonsiderBble stream at this plaoe. 

After crossing the Rapli for the last tune, we immediately as- 
cended Dhdca^phede, or the Gate>htll| so called from the great 
Btraitness of the pass leading over it ; this hill is of a moderate 
height, and, excepting just at the summit, of a pretty easy acclivity. 
Below it, on die left hand, or to the westward, is the bed of zu>- 
Icrably wide stream, which flows from certain springs (more parti- 
cularly noticed hereafter) situated towards the summit of the 
Cheesapany mountain : we iouud it quite dry, which is its usual 
State, tliough it is sometimes filled by torrents that occasionally 
tush from the adjoining hills. 

After the description which has been given of the road firom 
Hettowra hither, it can ecarcely be necessary to add, that it is 
utterly impass^le during the periodical rains, at which time the 
little intercourse maintained between Nepaul and the Turryani is 
kept up bytherontcsof Muckwanpore and Sundooli,wfaidi, though 
abondautly diHicuIt, yet, not lying through die courses or beds of 
torrents, are in some degree practicable at all seasons of the year. 

The space between tlie larther or north foot oi Dboka-pbede and 
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Mieein*pbede is tolerabty level and open, and exhibits flome tnoei 

of cultivation. This last is a mean village occupied by a few Newar 
families, and standing at the south fuot ofCheesapany mountain; 
it owes its name, according to some etymologists, to the circum* 
sUnce of the Hindoo divinity Bheem having happened, in a ter- 
restrial ezcunkm, to rest qaaoHm Sect hero, in makii^ agod-lilEe 
step : heme it is eiteemed a pfaice of sanctity, and the Newan who 
inhaliit here have dedicated to this deitjr a small spring* or natural 
well, which sUnds dose to the village. 

' A little way to the westward of the village, and in the bottom 
of a close glen formed by a hollow or gorge in the side oT the 
Cheesapany mountain, a small brook was pointed out to me 
which issues from the springs already tiicntioucd to he situated to- 
wards the summit of this mountain. Ii did not Uow, at this time, 
much below the spot where I saw it quit the mountain, though it 
oocasionaily runs* as beforesaid, in a broad stream, till it meet the 
Rapti.. Its water was cold enough to sink the mercury of Fahren* 
bail's thermometer from 65 to SI degrees upon being immened in 
it about three minutes; it was still colder at its source, the mercuiy, 
upon being plunged into it there, falling presendy from 6f to 48 
degrees. These experiments, it is proper to observe, were made 
at the hours of nine and eleven in the morning, when the heat 
of the sun was considerable, even in the shade. I was assured, 
indeed, that the water of this spring is very often too cold to 
be drank ; and it is in allusion to its irigidity, that tbe mountain 
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oontainiog it ii called Gheesapany, which lilerally siguBes cold 
water. 

The ascent from Bheem-phede to Checsapany Tort, is for the 
most part difficult ; the road traverses the side of the mouutain, 
and in mai^ places lies close to the brink of frightful precipiceti 
fbmied, on one side, by the lorrents of the Rapti, and on the other 
by the Gheeiapany stream, which together insulate in a manner 
the south side of the mniintain. Some idea may be formed oT the 
depths of these chasms from the circumstance of our having besa 
actually at a loss, more than onoe, to determme the genus of the 
animals which we saw below, the laigest catde often appearing not 
larger than the size of a bird. As the path does not wind in a wide 
horizontal range, but stretches abruptly towards the summit, and 
forms numerous sharp turnings, the ascent is consequently in many 
places very steep ; besides whicb, the footing is rendered not a little 
insecure by the loose fragments oi rock which are scattered 
throughout it. Many parts of the road too necessarily over>hanging 
others, and these stones bcii^ easily set in motion by the action of 
the feet in climbing, those who bring up the rear of a oompai^ of 
travellers are very liable to be annoyed by the tumbling fragments. 
The perpendicular height of Checsapany fort above Bheem-phede 
is about five hundred and thirty yards, which it took me very near 
an hour and a half to ascend in my hammock. In returning, I 
descended on foot, in somewhat less than three quarters ot an 
hour» 
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The south side of this raouDtain is not to weil covered with wood 

as the north ; I speak of the space lying between the two ravines 
fortntd by the Rajjti and Cliecsapany streams, for the hollows, to 
a considerable way up their steep slopes, are abuiidaiiily and l)eau- 
tifully wooded. It is in these situations that the fir is (nustiy seen 
in the mountainous tracts, and never near the sutnmits of (he more 
elevated hills. The Saul and Sissoo are pnxiuced on the sides of 
Clieesapan^ ; and after ascending from the spiingji, and readiing 
the greatest height of the path which leads over its aummit, 
oaks, and other plants peculiar to the loftier situatioDS, are met 
with. Indeed, we oould alwajn, in the course of our journey, form 
a tolerably accurate idea of our comparative elevation, by observ- 
ing the various shades of vegetation which occurred as we 
ascended. 

The fort of Cheesapany possesses no other strengtli than what 
it derives from its situation, which though considerably below the 
summit of the pass, is, nevertheless, as well diosen, periups, as it 
oould he, since the space left by the torrents that embrace the 
mountain on either side being here very narrow, this barrier en* 
tirely occupies the whde breadth of the pass, and eould not be 
easily turned on account of the precipices, at the edge of which it 
stands, ft is not capable, however, of containing above an hundred 
men, and, although the masonry of it ;ipj)ears to be excellent, is 
altogether unworthy, in a niiliLary view, of any further notice. 

This fort is not commanded by an Omrah, as almost all the 
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ffntresMt in the Nepaul territorios are, but, like Muckwanpore, 

Seedule, and some oiher places of strength included in Zorawur 
Singh's government, is in charge of ;in officer hnmcdiately nomi- 
nated by that Soubah. The Oniralis are every where wliolly inde- 
pendent of the civil governors ; their garrisons too, are chiefly 
composed of UroopB raised ajad formed by ihemselves, the rq^plars, 
or those of the line, being only occasioiially employed under them : 
they have lands assigned them for the support of tliemselves and 
men, and rank veiy h%h among the orders of the state. Th^ are 
distinguiiihed by the simplicity, Or what niay (in contrast to the 
refinements elsewhere observable, even in Nepaul) be called the 
clownishness of their dress, wtiiiiii!^ shoil jamab, wide drawers, 
or trowsers, and while Uubatis carelessly and inelegantly folded. 
Their arms consist of matchlocks, broad-swords, hows, and arrows, 
and their class is determined by the number of Kohi-as,*or swords, 
which they muster. They are never allowed to remain a long time 
tog^her in the command of the same place, being relieved for the 
most part yearly, and not unfrequently in the moment that th^ 
are about to reap the harvest of their lands. The same policy, 
however, is discernible in all the other arrangements of the Nepaul 
government with regard lu its delegated auihoriiies, and the 
jaghirc lauds, both of w hich are coiistanily i)assing into new hands. 
The Omrahs serve very commonly in the armies, but preserve with 
jealousy their own usages. Their mpective forces are generally 

• A n f ma tukm of tlw Kolu* h gimi ia th« yittm st p. IIS. 
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composed of their own kinsmen; and they affect to despise even 
the highest situations in the regular troops. They are all, wilii fewr 
exceptions, of the Rajepoot tribe. 

GheeBapany is a cuatom-liotue station, aod the only one, besicles 
Seedli, at which duties are collected on merchandin panii^ 
from the Goaipany*s and Vizier's territories. The vilh^ adjoin- 
ing to the fort contains about twenty thatched houses. There Is 
a little grain raised here, but by no means sufficient for the con- 
sumption even of the few inhabitants of the place, who are therefore 
obliged to supply themselves occasionally from the neighbouring 
hamlets. The soil indeed of this mountain (especially of its southern 
side) would not seem to be favourable to the culture of any species 
of grain; the scanty fields which appear towards its summit con- 
stitute the jaghire of the Jemadar who commands at this station. 

From the fort or vill^e it is a tolerably easy ascent of about 
three quarters of a mile, by the road, to Ghcesapany, or Cold-water 
spring, which lies in a natural hollow of the mountain situated a 
little below the road, and on the left hand; it is a romantic spot, 
and being but little exposed to the iufiuence of the sun, owing to 
the high hills which encircle it, as well as to the trees which siiade 
it, is delightfully cool. Amidst the great variety of plants with 
which it abounds, our attention was particularly attracted by a tree, 
some of the leaves of which exhibited, in a striking degree, the 
phenomenon described by SmcUie in his account of the Hcdysa- 
rum movens. As the people of Nepaul consider it in a grejt measure 
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necewary.both. to the oopkxisnen of a stream, and to the ooldoess 
of its waten, that its finjataini, as well as the superior parts of its 
course, should be constantly well covered with foliage, they, on 
this account, make great diSicuIty in removing the thickets that 

are occasionally met with in those situations. 

After quitting this spring, we continued to mount lor very near 
anotlier mile, before we actually readied liie summit of tiie moun- 
tain, or rather of the path which traverses it. This part of the 
ascent is, on the whole, tolerably ea^ ; though the ground lieing, 
as before, loose and stony, the road must be pronounced to be at 
best veiy indifEbrenL Near the top of a peak (but not the loftiest of 
those whtdi rise from Gheesapany mountain) situated to the 
noth-wcst of the highest point of the pass, the mercury m the ba- 
rometer fell to 23.80 inches, which iudicalcti an elevation of about? 80 
yards above tlie level of Bheem-phedc. This jieak, and, of course, 
ail those around it, most of which arc higher, is often covered with 
snow for a foilnigbt together during the winter. Indeed die snow 
lies sometimes a span deep, and for ten days together; even iat 
Gheesapany fort. 

On roaching the point of the pass just mentioned, (and which I 

judge to stand about ISO yards higher than Gheesapany fort), the 

mountains of Himma-leh snddenlyburst upmi the view, rearing their 

numerous and maguiliceui peaks, eternally covered with snow, to 

a sublime height ; and so arresting tlie eye as to render it. lor some 

time inaUentive to the beautiful landscape immediately below it, 

I 
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and in which mo«int Cbandnghin, and the valley of Chitlongi 
with its meandering stream, form the moit pronineot objecta. Indeed 
the snow la^ upon them as low down as their sides were yrmbU to 
OB, which in some parts was to a very oonsiderabk depth, not wltb- 
standing the interposition of the stupendous mountains whidi rose 
immediately to the southward of them, and which, though of a 
very inferior elevation, were nevcrtlicless streaked with snow. This 
lower Alps, which would appear to be an inseparable attendant 
on the Himma-leh chain througjiout the whole range of the latter, 
and which oeosUtutcs, to an imoBease extent, what is called the 
Kudiftr» or lowor Boutan (dividing vnry when upper Boutan or 
Itbct from the Nepaol territories), will be more panieularly men- 
tioned henBafier. The extreme points of Himma-leh, as diseeraibid 
from the top of Gheesapany, stretched from east by north to N. N. 
West, the nearest horizontal distance being about thirty-eight miles. 
After descending a few yards, we lost sight of these Alpine regions, 
which were not again visible till we reached the summit of one or 
other of the hiUs beloi^ing to the Ghandraghiri ridge. The 
snowy pealcs of Himma-ldi are distinguished among the Nepanlians 
by the term of Hima^dioeli ; Ghooli sonifying a sharp or pointed 
pealt; a round swelling one, sudi as goierally crown the summits 
of the Nepap] hilh, being called Turokoo. 

The view from the peak of Cheesapany, which I ascended for 
the purpose of observing the state oi the bLiroiiicter, is said to be, in 
a clear day, one of the grandest that can well be imagined, die eye 
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reposing fnun hedce altcmatdy on the various sublime objecUjust 
cmnnented, and o« all tbe subjacent countiy to the southward, 
sivetchiog even beyood libe Gheeriaghati ridge to tbe boiden of 
Chempanm. We wen wfortunatdy deprived in a great d^ree of 
this noble sight, as, when we were best able, and most at liberty to 
enjoy it, wliich was in our reiurn, the mountain was enveloped by 
• one of those thick mists (called here Too-al) which always hang 
over this elevated tract, except during the periodical rains, or oc- 
casional showers. These vapours, however, did not prevent our 
^ibserving, in the night, the numrnxms Ughts, and eKlcnsive coofla' 
gratioos whidi illuminating the sides and sammits of .the aui^ 
lonnding hills, oonMituted a most picturepque sight, some of .thp 
former seeming, fipom their hnmense height, like .m vamy ftan> 
and, in fact, not eadly duting^ished at first from those luminariesj 
and the latter presenting the image oi streams of fire rushing from 
the eminences into the valleys below. This last appearance was oc- 
casioned by the burning of the grass and iinderwood on the sides 
of the mountains intended to be cultivated, a practice very common 
in the low, as well as in the high lands, fma an idea that the soil 
. is at once dearadtand fertiliied by the operation. 

The desoent from Cheesapany summit to tlie valley or glen at 
its north foot, b ndther so oonsideraUe, nor is the road so .bad 
or dangerous, as the ascent from the Bheem-phede side. The road 
for the first part winds round the brow of the mountain, by a 
gently sloping path, which, though carried along tlie edge of an 
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immense abyas, is too wide to raise any alarm in the traveller for 
bis safety. On reaching the north side, the descent becomes rather 
more abrupt, but still continues tolerably ea^ ; and during the 
middle part, is rendered not a little ]>leasant by the shade afforded 

by some fine trees which adorn this face of the mountain, lowards 
the botiom, the declivity is rapid and rocky. 

In descending the north side of Gheesapanyyou meet about mid- 
way with one of those conical piles of stones, which are frequently 
raised in similar situations by the supentition of the natives, who 
in passing these rude temples, never fail to adore the divinity, 
whose presence they are supposed to manifest. Th^ are called 
-Deoralli, a name which we also find applied both to a very le- 
markable peak of Himma^eb, situated directly between Dhyboon 
and Khcroo, anri to a mountainous ridge through which the 
Bh.1gtnnt[\' rushes, soon after escaping from (he valley of Ncpaul. 

Immediately on reaching tlie north foot of the Cheesapany, you 
cross a rapid but not wide stream, which bears different names, 
according to the villages near which it takes its course. It is here 
called Tambeh-kan, or Kowli-kan, kola; further up it is known 
by the appellattcm of Markh6o*kob, and slill higher by that of 
Cbitlong-kola. It has its rise at no great distance from Paloong, a 
village situated in one of the moimtains of the western branch of 
the Chandraghiri ridge; after descending into tiic valley of Chit- 
long, it is there augmented by some other small rivulets issuing 
from the surrouoUiug hills ; it then wiads through this vallev, and 
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runs to the eastward of £kduuta hill, washing to (he westward, the 
bc^tom of the eminence on which the village ol Markhoo stands; 
whence it pursues its course to Tambeti^lcani pa«$tng turbulently 
along the east side of that station. From the foot of Gheesapany, 
where its bed and banln abound with huge rocks, it rushes with 
considerable rapidity in a direction nearly east, forcing its way 
through the intervening mountains till it reacheslhe Bld^j;muti/, 
into which it throws itself at Sisniari, at the distance of about seven 
horizontal miles from Tainbeh kan. Between Tambeh-kan and 
Sisniari, and rather less than two miles below the ford at which we 
passed (reckoning according to its course), it is precipitated from a 
rocl^ perpendicular height of nearly fifty feet, with a noise that, 
during the periodical rains, is described to be very grand* Indeed 
the distant roar of this cataract was by no means inconsiderable, 
even at the season of our joum^. 

The glen or hollow of Tambeh-kan (for it is scarcely entitled to 
the name of valiev) stands about two hundred and seveniv vards 
higher than Bhecni-phede ; on which account, as well as because the 
soil on tiie north side of Cheesapany mountain is not altogether so 
loose as on the opposite iace, the descent to it is comparatively 
easy. 1 am assured that this spot is extremely subject to violent 
gusts of wind, which rushing {rom the intervals of the mountains, 
and carrying with them innumerable pebbles, render it a very tin* 
pleasant stage for travellers, on whom these scattered fragments 
sometimes descend with the impetuosity of a bail-storm. I bis gleu 
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is also remarkable for the severity of its temperature in winter, at 
which time it is said that the water of the river that pastes through 
it is almost too cold to be drank. 

The vill^ of Tambeh-kan, called also Kowli-lcaii, it at fireaeiit % 
miserableplaoei tboagh before the coppermiiies in its viciinty(wheDoe 
it deriTCsits dame) weiieexhaiisted,itiisaid to have been both popu* 
lous and flourishing. Indeed the sides of the smaller hills, which 
immediately encircle it, exhibiting ever^' where traces of former 
forests, is of itself, perhaps, no slight indication of the fact, whether 
we suppose these forests to have been removed for the purposes 
of fuel merelyi or with a view to the cultivation of the soil. 

Though the minca cloae to this pU»e are now wuiy exhausted, 
yet other veinB of copper have been discovered, and are worked at 
no great distance from hence. It would seem that the minen (who 
are of the Agiye cast or trH>e) move fima place to place, according 
88 their discoveries occasionally prompt them ; and although I am 
not exactly infunncd upun what terms they carrj' on tlieir opera- 
tions, yet there is reason to suppose that they find them abundantly 
profitable, since Kurripoot Kanipoot (or a miner's son and a 
prince's son) is a proverbial expression in the country, d^mHinfe 
the opulence of thcae people, wbo^ it is notorious, indeed, throw 
atw^ tlieir money in the moat lavidi manner, working only when 
ttimnlatfld by noceisiiy, or by particularly advantageous ottm. 

Upon quitting Tambdi-kan,' we proceeded for some way along 
the banks, and occasionaUy through the bed, of the river, which 
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towards Markhoo is of a ooosiderabU br«adth, and vnsey irhcn 
confined by hills or rocks of |i stupendoui height, most of them 
v«iy steep, and some actually ovcrhai^stog the chamtiel below : one 
of the cnggicflt of these cUA, of a dark barren aspect, and standing 
on the light hand in pifooeeding up the river, pieaents the striking 
appearance of a few well grown pines issuing from its perpendi- 
cular side, and preserving their erect posiLiuii in a remarkable 
manner. Before we readied the village of Markhoo, the road 
leading to Khatmanda by Pheerpliing turned oil to the right. I shall 
take ncrtice of this route, after describing the more direct one by 
Chitlcng. 

Leaviog Marichoo, which stands near the summit of an eminence 
on the right, and quitting the bed of the river, we ascended the 
hill of Ekdunta, over which there lead two paths. Our cattle, and 

most of our people, proceeded by the safest, but neither the shortest 
nor easiest. It lies to the left, and partly through the course of a 
rivulet. That by which I was conducted winds round tlic right or 
east face ol the hill, at no great distance from its brow, and is the 
most alarming, if not the most daogeraus passage that ooxuTed in 
our whole journey ; the breadth of it no where ezoeeds two feet, 
and it is in some places not so much. On one hand is the side of 
the hill, which, contrary to the general nature of these mountains, 
is here quite bare, afibrding neither shrub nor stone capable of 
sustaining the stumbling traveller, on whose other hand is a per- 
pendicular precipice some huuurcd iect deep, at tiic buuom of 
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which the Markhoo-kola rushes impetuously over its rocky bed. 
When 1 perceived the situation I was in, I should have been very 
well pleased to have got on my legs : though probabi/t so sui'e* 
footed are the bearers, I was better in my hammock, wherei at 
al! eventSi I was under the necessity of remaining, as the narrow^ 
ness of the road did pot allow of my quitting it with safety. 

After descending from Elcdunta hill, y>'c proceeded for about a 
mile and a half along an undulating valley intersected with canals 
and natural rivulets, and swelling sometimes into small eminences, 
the greater part highly cultivated, and exhibiting several interest- 
ing views of scattered cottages and hamlets, some of them standing 
on the summits, some on the sides, and otliers in the bottoms of 
the inclosing hills, the whole coi»titulmg a coup«d*cul of the most 
pleasing and picturesque kind. If, indeed, it had not been for the 
terraces or steps (resembling an irregular flight of stain) in which 
the fields were laid out, both in the low and elevated situations, 
and wiiich Ibrni a striking feature in the landscape of this country, 
the gencrnl scenery might have been compared with the appear- 
ance of many a spot in England. As it was, the objects which 
surrounded us here did not fail to remind us of some of the natural 
beauties of our native island. The terraces or steps just mentioned 
are constructed with no small labour (often extcndii^ to the tops 
of the highest hills), for the culmre of those kinds of grain which 
require that the water should remain Ibr some lime on the soil. 
The sid^B of most, if not of all the mountaipi. m thii vmatry, 
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aboanding in springi, these terraces are easily overflowed, and the 
water conducted from one to jmother, according as circunwlancei 
demand. Sometimes two fields or flights of terraces are seen sepa- 
rated from one another by ravinei or rivulets several hundred 
feet deep, watered From the same spring by means of an aqueduct 
coiistrucJcd simply of one or more hollowed trees laid across the 
iniervetiing chasms, and slightly supported at their extremilies as 
far as the nature of the precipice happens to admit. 

Ghitkmg, called also Lobari, or Little Nepaul, stands near the 
bank of the same stream that passes below Marlchoo and Tarn* 
bdi*kan ; it contains a few brick and tiled bouaes of two and three 
stories, but is oo the whole an inconsiderable place, though cer- 
tainly the first station having any appearance of a town, that the 
traveller meel9 with in the Nepaul territories. It is said to have 
been formerly riioit extensive and flourishing than it is at present, 
and its decline was accounted for to mc by observing!; that its situ- 
ation on the high road between Nepaul and the Turrye exposing 
its inhabitants to be pressed as porters by the officers of government 
and other persons of authority passing through it, had occasioned 
the greatest part of them to fly from thb oppression into the in* 
terior parts of the coontry. There can be little room to doubt this 
account, when it is considered that the same thing happens under 
many other governments, which either have not the will or the 
power to protect the labouring classes of the people from the vio- 
lence of liie superior orders. Whether or not the case was other- 

K 
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wise under the ancient Newar princes, I am unable to determine 
with exactness, though I suspect that their administration was far 
from being moderate or just But be this as it may, it is pntty 
certain that the Newar tribes (whoalone, throughout Nepanl proper, 
cultivate the ground, and exercise all the other usefiil arts) enjoy 
bat little security or happiness under their present rulers, who, oo 
most occasions, make but too light both of their civil and natural 
rights. This observation, however, is by no means meant to convey 
any peculiar censure on the Goorichali government, which I believe 
to be at least as mild and equitable as any other in ludia, whether 
Hindoo or Mahomedan. 

Daring the dynasty of Newar princes, Chitlong was for mxm 
time a depeodeocy of the Patau Rdye, or sovereignty, and had a 
district annexed to it containmg several popoloas villages, among 
which were Paloong, Taistoon, Boe-khail, toe. It constitutes, at 
present, part of the jaghire or fief of one of the four Sirdars, or 
commanders in chief, of the Goorkhali forces. There is a moonrtb 
of Mahadeo to the eastward of the town, close to which is a spring 
of excellent water. 

We passed about a mile beyond Chitlong, before we met with a 
spot on which we could pitch our little camp ; the situation which 
we occupied was on the east bank of Qiitlong-kola, and at the 
distance of about half a mile from the south foot of Chandraghiri, 
or the mountain of the moon, a branch or spur of which, however, 
stretched cloie to our eDcampment, as did another, in the same 
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manner, from the opposite side of tb« rivulet, hemming us in so 
closely, that the sun did not rise to us on the 27tb February, till 
half after eight, setting on the same day proportionately eaily, or 
between three and fixir o'clock. 

There is no cultivation on the sides of the hills jnst described as 
terminating the upper part of the Ghitlong valley. They are, how- 
ever, well wooded, and abound in a vast variety ol ;vild shrubs, 
forming akogether a very pleasing sight, though not so interesting 
a one as the fields of com with which many of the adjacent 
eminences are enriched. 

Although our barometer was not in order for makiqg hm our 
URial meteorological observations, yet both the rapidity of the 
stream which passes through this valley, and Ibe probable ascent 
by the toad from Tambeh-Icao, sufficiently indicate that Ghitlong 
standb considnably higher than the last-mentioned i^ce. The 
natives, besides asserting the same fact, affirmed it to be still more 
elcvcited above the valley of Ncpaul ; and this opinion we had the 
means of cuiiiirniing generally, by observing that ihe level of 
Khatmanda was actually below that of Tambeh-kan, though, as to 
the precise elevation of Ghitlong, as well as of some other situations, 
we could form only a vague estimate. It may serve, however, as a 
further corroboration of the idea regarding the superior height of 
this valley, to notice that during tbe night of the tlth February 
the mercury in Fahrenheit's thermometer fell to 99 degrees, and 
that on the following morning we found all the standing water 
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around us frozen to a considerable tbtckneas, (be mercury at the 
same time being at 56. 

The Gbitlong'kola descends with too much rapidity to be ever 
frcuseni but the Ghandraghiri mountain was crowned wiih snow 
not many days before our arrival at its foot. We bad not an op< 
portunity or judging of the height of this mountain by the baro- 
meter ; but, from a rough comparison of it with others in its 
vicinity, which wc were enabled to calculate with some dcifrcc of 
exactness, 1 lliink it probable that it rises al>out eiglit hundred 
yards above the level of Cliitlong valleyi which, I conceive, stands 
within two hundred yards as high as Cheesapany fort itself* 

The direct road from our camp to Kbatmanda Uy over mount 
Ghandraghiri; but as we proceeded to the capital by another 
route, I can give no satisfactory account of the former: from the 
report, however, of Lieut. Gerard (who ascended to the (op of the 
mountain for the purpose of taking the bearings of the principal 
sui louiuliiig ]>()ints), it would appear that the accliviiy on the 
Chitlong side is nmth easier tiian that of" Cliecsapany, the road 
being on the whole neither so steep, nor of" so loose a bottom. The 
descent to the valley of Nepaui is, ou the other hand, described by 
every one to be vety abrupt and rugged. 

Thankote is situated near the north foot of the mountain ; you 
pass through it in proceeding to Khalmanda, from which it is dis- 
tant about SUE road miles. The horisontal dutance between Gbitlong 
and Kbatmanda does not exceed nine miles. 
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Prom the siimmil of Cliandraj>liii i ilicrc is a most commaiuling 
prospect, the eye, iiom hence, nut only expatiating on the waviag 
valley of Ncpaul, beaulifully and iliickly dotted with villages, 
and abundaniiy chequered with rich fields fertilised by nunneraiis 
meandering streams; but also embracing on every side a wide 
expanse of diarmtugly diversified country. It is^ tbe landscape in 
iront, however, that here most powerfully attracts the attention $ 
the scenery in this direction gradually rising to an amphi- 
theatre, and successively exhibiting to the delighted view the 
cities and mimherless temples of the valley below ; the slupciuluus 
mountain of Sheoopoori ; the still super-towering Jibjibia, clothed 
to its snow-capped peak widi pendulous forests ; and finally, the 
gigantic Himma Ich, forming the majestic back-ground of this won- 
derful and sublime picture. On the Bbunjan, or flat of Gbandra- 
ghiri summit, there is a small village and nudket for the accom* 
modatittii of travellers; and on one o£ its peaks, immediately 
below which the road passes, there formerly stood a small fort, 
which has lately been allowed to go to decay. 

W e v.ill now, as proposed above, return to Tambeh-kan, and 
trace the route Irum thence to Khatmanda, by wiiat is called the 
Pbeerphin^ road. 

Proceeding for about a mile from 1'ambeh-kan, partly in the bed 
of lite river, which passes under it, but chiefly along its western 
bank, you at length cross it, at the (bot of a mountain which con- 
fines it here on the east side, and which you immediately begin to 
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ascend. This mountain rises to a very great height, and terminates 
in two or three gently-swelhng peaks, on one of whicli (situated 
immediately over tbe road or pau) the mercury in the barometer 
fell to SSI. 95 inches, which indicates an elevation sdmost 
exactly the same with that of the neighbouring peak of Gbeesa> 
pany. The road, for nearly tbe whole way to the top, is es- 
cc^ingly bad, but the fint part is particularly rugged. It winds 
considerably soon after quitting the river, and therefore is not often 
very steep ; there occur, however, several precipices in it, which 
are but ill compensated for by the circumstance of this mountain's 
being remaricably well wooded, and consequently shady. The dif- 
ficulty of the acclivity is in some degree diminished by a break or 
Step, which, after ascending about midway, stretches forward iu a 
sort of terrace for two or three hundred feec .On approaching the 
aummit, and during some minutes in descending to the north-east, 
yon have a view of Himma-leh, but neither uninterrupted nor ex* 
tensive. The Markoo-kola, which meanders throogli tbe intervals 

of the hills, ai>]jLars to tlic tyc of the traveller Irom above, 
of a deep dark liiige, nearly as black as ink. I conceive the ascent 
of this side of the mountain to be little less, by the road, than four 
miles. 

In proceeding to Kbaigoo, you descend by a veiy bad path, 
which winds along the north-east lace of the mountain that has just 
been described, till you reach a small rivulet which separates it 
from tbe spur or pngecting hilli on the brow of which the village 
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of Kbargoo standi. After craning this stream, which, at well as 
several others that flow in various directions, has its rise from 
sjMringp situated, some of them actaally within, and some in the 
skirts of the village, you ascend by a tolerably easy aodtvity 
leading to Khargoo. This is an inconsiderable, and miserable 
looking place, notwithstanding the few huls ii consists ofare built of 
brick, ami apparently well tiled. It may be observed, indeed, once 
for all, of the hamlets scattered over the more mountainous parts 
of our track, that owing to their favourable situation, which was 
very oommooly highly romantic, tb^ generally constituted most 
agreeable prospects when seen from a distance; but that, on a 
nearer view, the delusion vanished, being but too often succeeded 
by a picture, in which poverty and squaliduess formed the most 
prominent fi}^ures. 

Instead of ascending to the top of the hill on which Khargoo 
stands, and passing through that village, the traveller may proceed 
by a more direct path that lies a liiilc below it to the soutiivvard ; 
but this is very unsafe, being as narrow 4a that ofEkdunta, though 
not of equal extent, and having a steep precipiceon the right hand; 
the danger of it is not a liule augmented by the numerous rills of 
water which issue from the superincumbent springs, and, by in^ 
tersecting the road cut out of the side of the hill, must always render 
it very slippery. 1 happened to be conducted through Khargoo, 
and could not view, from the opposite mountain, some of our party 
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passing under that village by the lower way, without strong sen- 
lations of alarm. 

By advancing, after quitting Tambeh-kan, a little higher up the 
couiM of the river than the point at which our route croMed it, 
and keqpu^ the Ghitlong road till you oome to the bottom ofEb- 
dunta hili, striking off from thence to the right, I have reason to 
believe that a great part of the difficulty jiut described would be 
avoided. Some of our people proceeded by the way here alluded 
to, and f rom their report of it, there can be little doubt of its being 
considerably easier, than that which \vc ourselves pursued. Indeed, 
if the case were otherwise, it would be impossible to account for 
the prcrereace given by all merchants to the Pheerpbing road, 
since there would not seem to be any thing in the descent from 
Ghandragbiri to the valley of Nepaul nearly so arduous or daib 
gerons as what we experienced between Tambeh<kan and Khaigoo, 
not to insist upon the general niggedness of the whole of this 
route, whidi was, however, far greater thap we bad been taught to 
expect. 

On leaving Khargoo, you descend till you icacii a stream 
called Khargoo-kola, by a road that, after winding some wav round 
the brow of ibe liill, strikes rather abruptly down the north face 
of it. The Khargoo-kola rises from the springs already mentioned, 
as being situated in and about the village of the same name. I am 
not ^le to describe iu course; but it js probable that aft^ beug 
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joined by the Sceboodoul rivulet, it empties itself, at no great 
distance, into the Tambch-kan river. After procoediog for a few 
mbutes along the bank of the Khai^goo-kold, you crass it, and 
presently mouot, by a getille atceat, another hill of no great ele- 
vation, the declivity of which, however, towards the uonh<eastf 
is rather steep. Immediately on descending this hill, you enter 
the bed of the Seeboodoul rivulet, which is crossed several limes 
in advancing up the valley through which it runs. This stream 
issues from one of the hills that inclose the valley lit re njentioucd, 
to the eastward ; if that mav be called a vailcv in which we found 
it difficult to pitch the few tents wc had wiih us. But couhned as 
this glen or bottom was, we nevertheless found it \try agreeable, 
the surrounding eminences being beautifully wooded, and pre- 
senting many romantic points of view. Low as thb situation ap< 
peared to be on account of the lofty hills which in a manner over- 
hung it, the barometer indicated its devation to be very consider- 
able, the mercuiy sinking here to 24 inches and a half, or almost 
exactly to the level of Gbeesapany spring. The height of this place 
is fuithci dcnoicil by the extreme cold which wc Iclt tlurnig the 
night of the 20th March, when on our return f rom Kliatmanda, and 
the morning Ibllpwin^ the mercury in Fahrenheit's ihcrinometcr 
stood at 43 degrees and a half. It must not be omitted that we were 
assured this spot was much infested by tigers ; this animal, however, 
would not appear, from the accounts we received, to be nearly so 

fierce or dangerous in Nepaul as those of the southern countries. 

L 
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Proceeding from heoce about three quarters of a mile, you reacli 
th« foot of a hill, midwaf up which there is a small iurt* called 
Gowtban, where tome cattle belonging to the Rajah are usually 
kept. The bottom below it, on the iouth<«ide, u known by the name 
ofPbakheil Kuirug, on account of its abounding with wild hofp, 
which, in the Newar dialect, are called Pha. This is not a very 
high hill, yet the ascent in some parts is exceedingly bad, nor is 
the opposite declivity on the ^holc much better. You no 
sooner pass this hill than you begin to mount a second, rather 
loftier than it, by a road which is at first rugged and steep, but 
improves as it approaches to the top, where it winds with an 
easy ascent. Descending ag^in by a toleiably gentle declivity, yon 
cross a third hill, the ascent of which is by no means difficult. 
On the summit is a level path for about forty or filly yards, after 
which you descend once' more, passing, at the bottom, the Pheei^ 
phing-kola. From this rivulet you ascend to the town of Pheer* 
phing, which stands on the brow of a hill, at the funlier or noiih 
part of which the Rh:\p,rnutty flows over a sandy bed, and ilirongh 
.a channel but little obstructed by rocks. Above Pheerphing, 
whence the bill continues to rise very gradually, and about half 
a mile to the westward of it, stands the village of Sulti-khul, 
TomanticalJy situated, directly under mount Ghempa-daibi. The 
springs of the Seker are to be seen close to- this vilhge, and 
though it is an inoobsiderable rivulet, emptying itself into the 
Bhdgmutty, very soon after passing to the north-west of Pheerphing, 
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ytt its sanctity, and, comequeatlyt its im[X)rtancc, among the 
aativei u vcjy great, giving name to one of the four Aitbaus of 
Nerain for which Nepaut is celebrated. The multitudes of small 
fish which the fountains of this stream contain, cannot fail to at- 
tract the notice of the traveller, nor will it sufficiently account for 
their being so numerous, to observe, that the inhabitants are uni< 
venally impressed with a conviction, that any attempt to steal 
them (catching them openly being aliogeihcr out of ihe ([ucsiion) 
would be followed by iiniiicili.iK. ckaih. 1 liis rivulcl no sooner 
passes the Arthan ol bcker-neiain, at which s|>ot the Bsh most 
abound, than it throws itself in a cascade of considerable elevatioa 
abruptly into the valley below, whither it would necessarily carry 
the greater part of the fish along with U, if some means of prevention 
were not used. The mode adopted has been that of sinking two or 
three basons in the rock, bdow the natural bed of the stream, die 
current of which, however rapid, can only j^rupcl the snperior 
part of ihe water confined in the basons. Accordingly, very few 
fish are prcci[)itated down ihe hill by iht toncnLs, even when lIiosc 
are at the highest, the artificial depths affording them a sccuie 
retreat from its violence. 

' Pbeerphing, though digpified with the title of a town, possesses ' 
but little advantage over Khaigoo, either in sin or any other re* 
apect. The hiUs and valleys around it, and comprehended In its 
jurisdiction, and whidi, in general, appear highly cultivated, are 
fidcbiaied for the wheat and Karphul which th^ produce ; the 
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latter is a small stone fruit, somewhat resembling the cheny in 
flavour; we saw also at Pheerphiqg aome very iiiie*looking peach* 
trees of unusual height. Whether or not more grain is raised in 
this district than is. required for the consumption of its inhabitants, 
I had not an opportunity of ascertaining; but it is certain, that 
neither here, nor at any other town or village in our route (Khat- 
manda alone excepted) could we easily procure even a single day's 
provisions for our follovrers ; the authority of the government being 
aiinost always necessary for this purjwse, noiwiilistaiidint; our rea- 
diness to pay whatever might be demanded ; from this circumstance, 
and the nature of the country, which was every where unfavourable 
to the tran^rtation of its productions to any distant market, I am 
inclined to think that for the most part these people are content to 
obtain from the earth support only for themselves, and that, conse> 
quently, we weire rarely supplied by them in the course of our journey 
but at the expense of exposing them more or less to real inconvenience. 

From Pheerpliing to Patn, the road, though traversing a country 
broken into incguiar and unequal heights, and consisting some- 
limes of the same narrow sort of path cut out of the side, or carried 
roimd ilie brow or shoulder of a mountain, and impending over 
inunensc cliasms, which occurs so commonly in this country, may, 
nevertheless (especially the latter part), be said to be com- 
paratively gpod. The Bhigmutty is crossed at the dbtanoe of three 
and a half road miles from Pheerphing. Advancing from this river' 
about a mile, you leave the villages of Sona-koate and Koakna to 
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the left. This last place, as well as fihagmutly, which stands close 
to it, is silualed somewhat below the road, which here lies over a 
hill that separata the Bhigpnutty and Puih^ooty riveis, between 
which the distance is nearly three miles. The Puifolooly issues 
from one of the mountains to the eastward, passing soon after on 
the east side of Chipigong; it has. but an inconsiderable course 
before it Tails into the Bhdgmutty, which it does a little way below 
the point at which we forded it . This stream is also called the 
Nee-khoo, from its abounding witli fish ; nya, or nee, siguifying 
Jish, and klioo, a rivulet, in the Newai dialect. The city of Patn, 
which is not above three quarters of a mile beyond the passage of 
the Nee*khoo, stands on a small, but rather Novated plain, at the 
distance of about a mile and a half from the south end of Khat- 
manda. The Bhdgmutty separates these two capitals, being croised 
a little above its junction with the Bishnmutlyt and at nearly the 
same distance below the point at which it receives the waters of the 
Tookeha, a river that will be further noticed elsewhere. 

1 compute il It road-distance from Tambeh-kan to Khatmanda, 
by Phcerpliing, to be twcjity-ilirce miles, whereas, by Chitlong and 
Chandraghiri, it docs not, I imagine, exceed nineteen. Of the pre- 
ference to which this last route appears entitled, in every other 
respect, i have already offered my opinion ; I will here add, that 
it is invariably used by all natives travelling directly Irom Het> 
towra to Khatmanda, which is a journey very commonly performed 
between suiuise and evening.. 



ft DOONA-BAISI MOUNTAIN. 

I will now relurn to Chiilong valley, and trace the route wc pur* 
suediVuiu thence to Kliaitiiaiula by Noakote. 

Leaving Chandraghiri proper on the right hand, we ascended 
in a directioa nearly north, and by a patii ueuber remarkably 
steep, nor in any other shape very difficult, to the summit of what 
may be called Doona-baisi mountain, from the valley of that name 
lying below It to the northward. It is, however, a continuation 
of mount Gbandragjbiri,fhim which it is only pattially divided by 
a sinking in the top of the ridge, and a separation of the shoulders 
constituting a deep gorge or chasm, overgrown with trees and 
shrubs, and lunncU, perhaps, by the alLritiou of ihe uatcrs wliicli 
spring from above, aiul luccLing iti their course down the side of 
the mountain, with little resistance, troni the nature of the strata 
which compose it, may be readily conceived (especially as these 
streams are occauonaliy violent torrents) to have gradually eflfected 
this breach. The same description, as well as theoiy, will apply to 
the greater pari of the moimtainous tract over which our route lay ; 
it appearing to consist almost universally of a calcareous rock, and 
that rarely of a firm or compact kind. 

The acclivity of mount Doona-baisi is broken into two steps. 
The first ascent is, by the road, about a mile and a quarter, the 
other is a mile ; the flat or level separating them is, however, very 
inconsiderable. The whole of this face of the mountain is delij^t' 
fully wooded, the lower parts, towards Gbitloog valley, excepted, 
where the principal natural production is a stunted oak of the 
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holly-leafed speciei. Th« chasms below the shoulders (along the 
edge of which the road, as usual, occastoually passes) contain Sissoo, 

pine, and other trees; among ihose which adorn tlie side of the 
hill, the chief are the PhuUaced, the Raholo, the Sing Roula, the 
TimtnuCt the Cliillownia, and the Seidburrooa. The first of these 
is a species of oak, the wood of which in in high repute in Ncpaul 
for its slrengih and durabiiitx ; the acorns are used medicinally, 
and also serve as food for their hogs. Of the pith of the KihdlA, 
the poorer classes of the people» in times of scarcity, prepare a no* . 
tritious bread, which is sometimes eaten by itself, and tomeftnat 
mixed with flour. The ^ng Rowla is the Lignea Caasia, the 
leaves of which are very commonly brought into Hindostan, where 
thev are employed in spicery under ilic luunc ulTaiz-pal (ni sharp 
leaf ) : the bark of the root does not diflcr widely from ciiuiaiaon, 
for which it is, indeed, often sold in the upper provinces; but that 
of the trunk and branches possesses little of the cinnamon flavour. 
This spice, when not manufactured so as to resemble cinnamon, 
is vended by the FUssarics or dnigg|sts under the name of 
Thieg. The TimmOe^ called also Taizbul (of whicb there are two 
species), u a curious plant, yiddiog a berry somewhat like the 
Uack pepper in shape and sise ; this berry consists of a black or 
bicolor seed contained in a thin riiell or pod, which spontaneously 
opens when the iiiiit is ripe. The shell is a strong, pleasant spice, 
used for various culinary purposes, and is likewise asserted to pos- 
sess great medicinal virtues.* The Cbiilownia is also a singular 

• ThitappeBn te be the CM «IJ«vb. 
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tree; itsuppercoat fa eodntycompoMdofiimumenbleiiQedle^^ 
fibres laterally united by a kind of glutinous sap. This part of tho 

plant applied to the skin, uticcts it in the manner of thistles, and is 
on that account cmplo) ed as one of the instruments of corporal 
punishment used in this country. The wood of the Chillownia 
is very mucli valued, but whether the estimation in which it is 
held be founded oa experience of its good qualities, or merely on 
supentitious opbion, I am not quite certain ; I have been told it 
makes good rafters, and have also been assured tliat it is tbtf'god 
oT trees, and that no house can be said to be perfectly secure in. 
trhidi more or less of this timber has not been employed. The 
bark of the Siedburrooa is manufactured by the people of Nepaul 
into a ilrong useful paper ; they also make rope and packtliread 
of it, neither of which, however, would appear to resist moislure 
well. There are two species of this tree, both growing to a consi- 
derable size; the one just mentioned is also called Kighazi^p^t, or 
the paper plant ; the other is the Bbootea Siedburrooa, or paper* - 
tree of Tibet, which is deemed the best. 

Besides iheie, there are several other useful or curious trees and 
shrubs among the natural productions of this and the adjacent 
mountains, that appear to be very wdl entitled to investigation, as ' 
promising both to reward and gratify an active and intelligent bo- 
tanist. I shall only notice lierc, in addinoa to what has been just 
cnuiucrated, the Ju;iiiic-uiuudroo, the Gurras, the Puddicni or 
Poyeh, the Choolrapbul, the Mahail, and the DhuUoia. The iirst 
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of these bears yellow sweet-smelling flowers, in branches ; its leaves 
resemble those ui ihc holly, and tlie wood is, both in closeness of 
texture and colour, very like box. The Giirras is a tree that aliects 
the highest situations ; its flowers are large, and of a deep red j and 
yield by deooction a purpltdi colour which ascids convert to a 
tolerable pink. The Puddiem or Foydi rosemblcs, in its leaT and 
wood, the dieny ; we did not see it in flower, and as it is not cul- 
tivated, could fonn no accurate idea of its fruit from the account 
we received of it. The wood is held in great sanctity by the natives. 
The Ghootraphut is not unlike the baiherry in appearance; the 
wood is of a strong yellow colonr. but does not afford a permanent 
dye ; the women of Nepaul use it, instead of sandal, for tracing the 
Tilluh on their foreheads. The Mahail and Dhuttola are both 
species of plums; the former bears abundance of beautiful flowers. 
The Okher, or walnut, of Gbitlong is reckoned the best of any pro- 
duced in the NqMuil territories; but those cS Tibet are esteemed 
superior* The shell of the Ghitlong, and, indeed, of most of the 
Nqiaul walnuts, is remaritably hard. They have learned to employ 
the wood in the manufacture of gun-stocks* Behadur Shah havii^ 
of himself discovered that we put it to that use. Their best char* 
coal is made ol tlic Bhung, or liolly-kaled oak. 

We were just an hour in ascending to tlie top of Doona-baisi 
hill, from whence we had a delightful view of tiie valley below, as 

well as a broken one of the snowy ranges of mouutains before us. 

M 
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The declivity to tlic norlliward was in many places extremely steepi 
the road often lying along the edge of the shoulder by which we 
descended, and which now and then sunk veiy abruptly. The 
disUnoe by the road from the suaiinit of the mountain to the 
bottom c^DooiHHbaisi, could not, I judge, be Icn than six miles, as 
I was two hours and twenty minutes in descending. We passed in 
our descent two hamlets, situated on small flat projections from 
the side of the hill ; the first of them nearly midway down, the 
other about half a tnile from the bottom. The village of Pisan-kcel 
stands on the face of a detached hill less liian a (juarler of a mile 
from the foot of the descent into the valley, and leaning from it 
about south-west. The north side of Doona-baisi mountain, though 
. of a perpendicular height not less than twelve hundred yards, was 
cultivated in some parts from its veiy summit to it| base, present^ 
ing to the view one of the most interesting and picturesque sights 
that can be well imagined ; many of the fidds, indeed, appeared 
to be so steep as to excite some degree of wonder in os at the hus> 
bandman's being able to reach, far less to cultivate them. The 
grain raised in tliese situations is principally Towli and Ikiiro ; 
they are both species ol Ghya.or dry rice, the former of which is 
reaped in the summer, and the other in the winter solstice. 

1 am inclined to diink that Doona->bai8i* lies nearly on the same 
level with Bcem-phede, or perhaps a little lower. The Owl, or low 

* Tlie word BaU or Biaii, mhuem it ocean, tigatfoaTalkij. 
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countiy plague, prevails in this vall^ vrith some force, between 
the months of April and November, which must be attributed to 
the great height of the mountuns enclosing it, as otherwise it 
might well be considered an elevated situation, standing as it does 
more than fifteen hundred feet above the level of Gheeriaghati. ' 
During this period, Uie inhabitants fly to the sides ul the surround- 
ing Jiills, upon which they all have cotta;j,LS to retire to. They 
nevertheless, continue, even during the bad season, to visit the 
valley without fear, while the sun remains above the horizon, 
never venturing, however, to pass the night below. This endemic 
disease, of which we have been accustomed to hear sudt exagger> 
ated accounts, though doubtlessly a very afflictiqg malady, appears 
to be nothing more than the jungle fever, so common in the hilly 
and woody districts of India, and di^ring in no respect from 
the Malaria of Switzerland, as described by Coxe. 

Our camp in the Doona valley was pitched on a rising ground, 
which, though noi sullicienily elevated above its bottom, to disclose 
to us the sublime scenery ot the Alpine regions in front, was, ne- 
vertheless, abundantly favourable to the view of one of the most 
delightful prospects that occurred in the course of our joum^, 
and the milder beauties of which I should in vain attempt 'to de- 
scribe. It must not be omitted, however, that the romantic and 
rural situations of some of the hamlets with whidi this pleasing 
landscape was studded, did not constitute the least striking of its 
charms; thesoilofthenearerhills,a$ well as of tiie valley, appeared 
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to be vtiiy rich, being, it is probable, nuMtly composed ol decayed 
vegetable^ and deoomposed lime-atoDe. On the eminence upon 
which our tents stoodi there was a lofty Ghampah-tnee, which 
measnred in girth eleven tut, thoogh in Bengal thb is a shrub of 
incimsiderable bnllc. The Shnjh, or milk'tree, also called in thb 
country Sukoor, grew here to a very uncommon sise. 

The valley ofDoona is divided from that of Ncpaui by au irre- 
gular ridge of hills of no great height, which runs across the eastern 
head of it, issuing apparently from that part of the Bheerbundy 
qaountain adjoinii^ towards the elbow formed by the Chaudragbiri 
and Doofla*baisi mountains. In passing from Khatm^da to Pain, 
this ridge presented the appearance of four or five separate raises, 
one rising above the other in amphitheatrical order. If they are 
really distinct ranges, the intervals must be very iuconsidefable, 
the horinmtal disUnce, even from Pisan-kee! to Thankote, across 
these hills, not exceeding five miles. I incline to think, Jiowevcr, 
tliai » hat seemed to be separate ridges were in fi..t no other than 
so many steps or risings of the same range, divided severally by 
gentle sinkings between, a physical disposition which 1 often ob- 
served in Ibis mountainous region, and which always, in a certain 
point of view, exhibited the appearance of so many distmct hills. 
With' r^ard to the western extremity of the Doooa valley, I can 
say nothing positive, because though it seemed to be partially 
bounded very soon in that quarter by some low hills crossing it in 
a norih'west direction, yet the view beyond those was, for ibis 
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countiy.uncommonly distinct and extensive. But whatever may be 
the western limit of this valley, there is no doubt that one may 
travel hence to Noakote without crossing any hills, and, conse- 
quently, turn the west point of Koomhara mountkin, by proceeding 
occasionally through the beds of rivulets. The following sketch of 
the Rajah's route from Khatmanda to Nnakole will both csUblish 
the fact, and shew also that the ridge which confines the Doona 
valley to the eastward, is not actually in oontad with mount 
Chantlragliiri. 

Proceeded from Khatmanda-\ 

to Kertipore >io the valley of Nepaul. 

toThankole 3 
Hence descended into 

Doona'baisi ; whence proceeded westerly 

to Mahadco-baui. 

to Khatstia-dhoban* (or the junction of the Mahaise and 
Kbaistia, which last stream rises in 

Gliedia-kan) 

to Mahaise-dhoban (or the confluence of the Mahaise 

and Tinoolgutiga). 
toKoolpooKiboban (or the junction of the Koolpooand 

Tirsoolgunga). 
to Bhoodo-sing-busi 
to Daiby Ghaut 
to Noakote. 

* DbobuJi ligoifies th« coofluence of two men. 
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The whole of ihc way from fhaukote to Noakotc (cxceplirij^, 
indeed, between the fonucr place and Doona-baisi, where tlie 
descent must be rather abrupt ) would seem to be a gradual de- 
clivity lying entirely through valleys and the beds of rivers, each 
suGceBsively lower than anoiber, the valley of Noakote being deeper 
•till lhan that of Doona. The first part of this route being westerly, 
the middle northerly, and the latter easlerlyt it b evidently so ex* 
tremely drcoitous, as to require several days for its perfomiaiicei 
whereas, It u only one good day s journey from Khatmanda to 
Ncakoic, by the dii ecL road over Bheerbundy mountaiu, of which 
we shall speak in the proper place. 

Most of the cultivated grounds iu and about Doona-baisi are di- 
• vided somewhat in the manner of jagbires among the civil and 
military servants of the Government ; a few are in the bands of 
Brahmins, and some of the least productive, as (hose situated to- 
wards the summits of the moimtains, are held aider certain stipu- 
lations by the peasantry who till them. I do not possess the inibr- 
mation necessary to giving a full or satisfactory account of the 
nature of tenures in this country, but I will here sketch out a ge- 
nci al idea of the matter iu the best mauuer my sources ol iiuelli- 
gence will admit. 

The Sovereign is deemed to be originally the absolute proprietor 
of all lands, nor is there any tenure under which tbey can be en* 
joyed permanently, or considered as hereditary possessions, except 
the few hereafter particularised. Even the first subject of the state, 
whether as to birth or office, has, generally speaking, but a tern- 
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porary and precarious intemt in the lands which he holds, being 
liable, at every rmijiaini, or grand council (which is for the most 
part annual, and assciablcd iluring the months of May and June), 
(o be deprived of them ahogether ; to tiave them commuted for a 
pecuniaiy stipend, or to have them exchanged for others. This 
council is composed of the principal ministers of Govemmentt and 
of such other persons as the Prince or Regent thinks proper to 
invite to it ; and its business is to eiEamine into the conduct of all 
the public officers duril^( the preceding year, to degrade, punbh, 
and reward them, according to their merits, and to bestow govern- 
ments, mihtary commands, and jaghirc lands for the ensuing > ear, 
in all which it is the policy of this court to make frequent changes, 
with the view ol preventing local attachments, and the dangerous 
effects of long confirmed local authority ; of accustoming its sub- 
jects to serve indifferently in all parts, and of Iceepin^ its dependents 
always in a state fluctuating between hope and fear; imitating 
hwein the practice of the court of Delhi, during the most vigorous 
period of the Mogul monarchy ; I say imitating, because little 
as I had an opportunity of observing the political institutions of 
this government, I saw enough to satisly me that many of them 
were directly drawn from that source. 



CHAPTER iV. 



Slvision of Land' in Nepatil— Measures and Weights — CultivatioD of tbc Soil- 
Labourers' Wages — Clauds ot tlie Peasanlrjr— 'Military Service. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Th E lands of Ncpaul, under wrbicli denomination I comprehend 
not only those of Nepaul proper, and of Choorkha, but of such 
conquered districts as have been thoroughly settled* may be 
arranged under the followii^ dasses : 

ffrsl. Those constituting what may be termed croini*IattdS| ot 
the Raj all's immediate estates. These are situated chiefly in the 
Gboorkba territor)', but there is hardly any division of the 
Goorkhali touqiicsls, in whicli ilic Prince has not appropriated a 
greater or smaller share of the hinds to himself. Some of these 
estates are cultivated by husbandmen, with whom he equally 
divides tbe produce; others are managed entiiely by agents of 
his own, and tilled by the neighbouring husbandmen, who are 
obliged to dedicate a certain number of days in tbe year to this 
service; and others are fanned out. From those of the two first 
descriptions he draws almost all the supplies for the consumption 
of his kitchen and the other departments of his household ; every 
jaghiredar at Khatmanda furnishing himself iu the sanic manner 
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from bis jaghire (unless this happens to be too remotely situated) 
with BO much of its produce in land, as he may require for domes- 
tic expenditure, depending on the markets, whether at Khatmanda 
or elsewhere, only for such articles as his lands do not yield. This 
is the reason why the markets of this country appear to be but 
scantily supplied, when considered relatively to the number of in- 
habitants ; for ihev niav Ijl said to be ahnost exdusivclv resorted 
to by the trading, manufacturing, and other classes of the people 
not in possession of lands. 

StoonA. The Birtha, or Brhemoter lands, which are of two 
kinds, vl2. the Koos-birtha, and the Soona-birtha. The former are 
rarely bestowed eacceptini^ on Brahmins. The maaner of investiture 
is solemn ; the Rajah waters with bis own hands a clod brought 
from the land to be given away, mixing it with sonie Koos 
(a species of holy grass.) and Iccl (sesame), and, with certain 
other ceremonies occasionally performed by a priest, presents 
the whole to the Brahmin, wiio returns part of the clod to the 
earth from which it was taken, and carefully preserves the remain- 
Atx \ this gift is sometimes accompanied by a written patent, and 
aometimes by a Tambdi*puttcr, or thle-deed, engraved on a plate 
of copper. Lands of this kind are rent«free, saleable, and heredi* 
tary; but are also foriintable for certain crimes. Some titles to 
estates of this sort are derived from grants confered by former 
princes, the predecessors of the Coorkhali dyiiaiiy, but which the 
present reigning family have confirmed, by aliixiug their red seal 
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to the original patents, the proprietors paying in these cases a fine 
proportioned lo the value of the land. It must here be observed, 
tfaat though, strictly speaking, the sovereign has no claim on the 
proprietor of such lands for any thing more than his prayen, yet 
the latter occasionally considers it prudent to propitiate his prince 
by other more substantial means. Thb is particularly necessary on 
the accession of a new Rajah. 

The Soona-birtha tenure is that by which certain Ncwars, and 
other natives of the different countries subjected by tlic Gcxjrklia- 
iis, continue to hold llieir ancient possessions under the govern- 
ment of the conquerors. These lands, though rent-free, saleable, 
and hereditary, like the others, are hot eujuyed altc^ether on 
terms equally easy ; for besides that a oonsiderable fine was exacted 
from the proprietors upon the first confirmation of their original 
titles, these must be renewed on similar terms under every 
succeeding prince 

Third. The Kohrya and Bari lands. The lands which come 
under this description, arc such as are destitute of springs, and 
have no stream p^isslnj; tlnough them. Of this kind are the sides 
and suniniits of many, perhaps the greater part, of the mountains of 
thu country, though certainly most of those which wc passed were 
veiy well watered. A Bari is properly an enclosed fruit or kitchen 
garden, unsupplied with springs or running water, being otherwise 
deemed of the Kaith kind, and rateable accordingly. Kohrya 
land is often comprohended in jsighuws, but is not productive 
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to the jaghiredar, as it requires considerable labour, and yields, 
after all, no very profitable grains. The principal are Muckhye 
(Indian com), ICodo Murrova, some species of Ghya (a dry ooane 
rice), and Toon : they also nuse in these situations some barl^, 
wheat, cotton, Kagnos, or millet, Suma, and Fhaphun. These articles 
are chiefly consumed by the husbandmen themselves, and others 
amoi^ the lower classes of the people. The cultivator pays the 
jaghiredar, or government, not according to the produce of his 
labour (wliich regularly would be the iiultye, or halfj, but a cess 
proportionate to the number of his ploughs or spades: widows are 
permitted to cultivate as much Kohrya land as they can, without 
bang ccssed at all. Considering the difficulty of bringing lands of 
this naure into cultivation, and the general scarcify of inhalMtanta 
throughout these mountainous i^ions, it is probable the govern- 
ment draws but little revenue from them. 

Fourth. The Kaith lands. The Kaith, or plantation lands, are 
ol the lirsL quality, being well watered by springs and l ivulcLs, 
having a ricli soil, and yielding, with moderate labour, ail ihe su- 
perior kinds of grain; they arc principally situated iti the valleys, 
the lowest of which are, generally speaking, the most fertile; but 
th^ are not uncommon even in the higher lands, some of which 
are abundantly supplied with water. The superficial contents of a 
Kaith of a hundred Moories are equal to about four B^abs, and 
thirds ofaBiggah. 

The divisions of a Kaith are as folbw : 
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20 Pal hies I Moorie (IS^Dhoora of Beogai). 

UlO Moories I Reeswa. 

5 Becanras 1 Kaitb. 

It is to be obterved, however, that this is not properly laud 
measuremrat, the Pathie aod Moori being strictly measures of ca- 
pacity; nor are Kaitbs univenally of the same superficial area; 
but beii^ for the most part equal to about four Biggalis, and two- 
thirds,* Bengal measurement, and estimated to produce one hun- 
dred Moories of grain in the husk, Uic icjiu a used to convey a 
fixed idea ul supcrhcial (|i)antiiy, though iu a rcstraiued seu^e it 
signifies merely a Held or piautalion. 

The proper land-measure of the valley of Nepaul, or of the 
Newars, is the Roopni, which is equivalent to three Gottahs and 
three quarters of BeogaL Four Moories make one Roopni, and five 
Roopnu are equal to a Beeswa, or twenty-five to a hundred Moo* 
ries, of which last, twen^-one, and rather better than athirdi go to 
one Biggah. 

Tlie Biggah is used iu the measurement of plantations by tlie 
Purbutties only, by which appellation the occupiers of the hilly 
regions in general surrounding the valley of Nepaul are distiu- 
guidied from the Newars, or proper inhabitants of the latter, 
though the term seems most appropriate to those of the western 
Chaster. The subdivisions of the BiggM^ are as ibtlows : 

2 Hauts or cublu square 1 Renoo. 

9 Renoos 1 Dhoor (of Bengal.) 

• Or cxacUjr to 4 Biggahi, 13 Cottabi, and 15 Dboon. 
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J8i Dhoors 1 Moori. 

4 Moories (or 7 5 Dlioois) 3^ Cotlalis. 

21i Moories nearly (or 20 CoUahs) 1 Biggah. 
The Pathie contains eight Manas, and a Mana (which th^raie 
at ten Mootie*, or handfub) is equal in ca[»acit/ lo five Gmttacks 
three Siccas, Bengal baxar we^ht; the Fathie may therefiire be 
stated at two Seen, three quarters, and five Siccas, and the Mboiie 
of ooune at fifty-six Seers, or a Mannd and sixteoi Seers, Bengal 
bazar weiglit, measuring (it is proper to observe) with Dhan or 
Faddy, by which is meant rice in the husk. 

The Dliarni is a sort of steelyard, in use not only in Nej)aul but 
in Tibet ; it is 'employed iu w eighing oil, liunber, ghee, salt, metals, 
kc. but not grain, and is graduated in a very nunute manner ; the 
principal divisions of the scale are the following: 

the Dharnl, or extreme degree, denoting a we^ht 

equal to Seers, Bengal baaar wefght. 
the Hummali | of a Dhami (or S Seers of Nqmol, 

each of sixteen Gundahs). 
the Bcbsowli ^ Dhanii. 
the liarchjiui y. 
the Autlipul 
the Charpul ^. 

The Seerof Nepaul, it may be right to notice, has lately been raised, 
in certain transactions, to 1 7 Gundahs. 

The lowest price at which good Kaith Faddy (or rice in the 
husk) sells, even in the most plentiful times, la a ropee the Moori. 
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In seasons ol calamity (occasioned by hail-storms or blights) it ban 
been known to rise ss high as a rupee per quarter Mpori ; the 
medinin rale woutd appear to be three-quartera of a Moori, or fif- 
teen Pathies (that is fort/Hwo Seen) the rupee. During our stay 
in Nepaul, however, middling rice sold at four PathieSi or about 
seven Seers and a quarter the rupee, which is equivalent to nearly 
eight Pathies of Paddy the rupee, the ordinary product of a Moori 
of Paddy being ten Pathies of rice properly so called, or rice sepa- 
rated from the husk. The Mana contaius seven Cbuttacks, the 
Pathie, three Seers and a half, aud the Moori seventy Seers, or a 
Maund and three-quartere ; thus a Maund of rice, Bengal bazar 
weight, is equal to eleven Pathies three Manas and a half. 

The usual produce of a Kaith is, as has been already said, a 
hundred Moories, or one hundred and forty Maundsof Paddy ; but 
takii^ it at 90, and supposing the price of grain in the ear to be at 
what'is considered the medium stage, or three-quarters of a Moori 
the rupee, a Kuith, one year with another, does not yield in money 
less than one hundred and tliirty-tliiec rupees. 

The proprietor of the Kaith divides the produce of it equally 

with the cultivator, who in return is at all the charges of tillage, 

unless seed be excepted, of which the proprietor would appear, in 

some instances, to contribute his share. In the generality of Kaiths 

seed is reckoned to yield from twenty lo thirty fold, '* Gherame 

Mooti," or a handful in a seed, being a proverbial expression in 

this country, employed to denote the great firuitfulness of the soil, 

O 
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Besides the Buttye, or half of ihe produce, it is very common for 
the jagiiiredar, or Tul Singh, as he is called by his renters, to re- 
ceive from the lanner with wiuMn he engages, a fine or premium of 
two rupees and a half per Kaitb,or one hundred Moories; and 
unlen the toil be of a very mferior quality* this bai^ain is oonsi* 
dered to be extremely favourable to the cultivator. 

Though one or two men might, if lime allowed, plough a Kaith 
very well, yet as several hands are required to sow and reap it, 
there can be but a small proportion of it separately managed by 
the jaghiredar, or occupier, iiowever numerous his tamily may be. 
He generally, therefore, satisfies himself with cultivating a few 
MooricBi in which he usually raises fniit or v^etables, leaving the • 
rest to the Mohi, or undertaker, with whom he en^ges. Many 
Kaitbs yield three harvests, one oCrice, one-of wheat, pulse, kc and 
one (sometimes two) of Tori, an excellent vegetable so called. 
There are some grounds which yield two crops of rice successively 
(one line, the other toarst), bcsitlci affording in the same year a 
wheat crop. The sugar-cane is cultivated a good deal in the Kaiths 
about Doona-baisi and Noakotc, and is a profitable article; but as 
the culture is expensive, the jaghiredars rarely raise more of it 
tliim they require for their own consumption. The seed is sown 
invariably by women. 

The followii^ detail of the charges attending the culture of a 
Kaith of one hundred Moories may serve to throw some additbnal 
l^fat on the State of agriculture in this countiy. 
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Ploughs. Rup. An. 

55 ploughs, at U ploughs per rupee, (viz.) - - - 4 9^ 
For Purthi-joaht, or firet turning up the M»l - 90 

For Oakhiauuua, or second ploughing - 15 
For Hetlo, or Kadokurna, or tlnrd ploughing - 10 
For Sebino, or fourth ploughing - - 10 

55 

82 labourers at I rupee per 2,4 labourers, (viz). - $ 1 
For seeding - - - - 40 

For conducting and distributing the water from the 

adjoioeiit springs or rivulets, called Ahree Gbatna 10 
For moandiog or damming the Ahrees ^ 10 
For pIucMng and binding the fint shoots oTfiee IS 
For transplanting ditto — - 2 

For lerelling and clearing the field • . s 
For removing the first sboola for trabsplaQtation S 

For one day's diet to labouren, 24 Fathies of coarse riee at 

10 F^ies per rupee - - - - 2 6^ 
For seed, viz. 5 Moories, at 15 Fathies per rupee • 6 10| 
For Salami, or fine paid by the farmer or undertaker to the 

jaghiredar, or proprietor • - • 2 8 

Toud Nepaul Rupees 19 9^: 
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Some plantations of ihe more valuable productions of husbandry 
are conducted at as high an cxpcncc as two rupees the Roapni, or 
fifty rupees the Kaith. Kaiths of this description, however, are 
cultivated under conditions diOercnt from others, the proprietor of 
them usually receivii^ Irom ihe farmer, instead of Bettye, twtaty^ 
five Moorlce (or a quarter) of the produce, and two Maunds and a 
halfofoilofSisma 

Whb regard lo the ploi^h, it is proper to notice, that it is 
scarcely known among the Newars; it being only very recently 
lhat a few of those occupying the lands about Thankote have been 
prevailed on to employ this inslrunient of tillage, their prejudice 
against the use of which would seem to have originated in the ex- 
. traordinary reverence they entertain for the bullock, since, though 
they have no scruples with regard to buffidoes* tbejr deem it the 
highest sacrilege to approach even the image ct the former animal, 
except in a jxisture of 'adoration; insomuch, that a malicious per* 
•on wishing to suspend the agricultural operations of his neig|ibour, 
would be sure to effect his purpose by placing a stone or wooden 
figure of a cow in the midst of his field. 

The Newars prepare their ground for the rice-sced by digging 
it to a certain depth with a sort of spade called Cham Koodali, or 
turning up the soil in ridges, as in potatoe plantations, leav- 
ing the whole for some time to be well flooded, and finally levelliiig 
the fieid. This mode, though very laborious, is said to be full as 
productive to the fimner, m that of ploughing. 
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It is to be observed, that the foregoing operations are severally 
performed, or supposed to be performed, in one day ; the net profit 
of the farmer or manager, agreeably to the preceding statemoit, and 
taking the produce and price of grain as before, is therefore about 
fbrty-seven ropees. 

The Purbutties, or the peasantry of the mountainous country, 
arc divided into four classes, denominated Owal, Doem, Seoom, 
and Chauicm, which arc Persian tcniis, dcnoling first, second, 
third, and fourth ; this is the more remarkable as no such division 
of the order of iiusbaudmen would appear to have been made at 
any time by the Mogul government. The Owals are those pea- 
sants who possess five ploughs and upwards; the Doems such as 
have from one to five : the Seooms are those who, without being 
proprieton of ploughs, are considered to be at the head of a few or 
more labourers ; the Chaurems are the mere labourers, the price of 
their labour, whether received in money or grain, being called 
Nemiak. 'l lie lands of Ncpaul proper are cultivated almost without 
exception by Newars, those to the westward, as Noakote, kc. by 
the Piirl)uity tribe called Dhenwar. 

The Ryots, or peasantry, are distinguished also into Kohrya and 
Feijah ; the former are those settled in Birtha proprietory, or other 
rent-free lands, and are not liable to be called on by government 
for any services except the repair of roads, and attendance on the 
army u| )on particular occasions. Those Perjahs who occupy lands 
actually belonging to the Prince, though, perhaps, io the immediate 
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possession of jaghiredars, are, on tb« oontrar^', obliged to perform 
various services, both at the call of the jaghiredar, aud of the 
Prince. 

The expenses of the military establishroeals of this country arc 
for the most part discharged by assignments of land, though id 
some instances the soldier receives his pay fnmi the treasury, and 
occasioiially from the granary ; others are paid partly in money, 
and partly in land, but the most usual mode, and the one most 
agreeable to the troops, is that of putting them in possession of 
Kaiths, on which they very commonly settle their families, whom 
tliey can maiiilaiii much better in this manner, than by the pecu« 
niary stipend to which lliey would be oiherwise entitled. 

There would not appear to be any fi.vetl rale for determining 
either the quantity or quality oi' tiie Kaiths of the several ranks, 
much depending on the interest of the parties, and other inci- 
dental circmpstances ; and as to the situation of these lands, it is 
for the most part, as bas already been noticed, constantly fluctuat- 
ing* Subahdan, or commanders of companies of sepoys (of which 
they have between fifty and sixty of various strength, from 288 to' 
IkO men), receive from fifteen to twenty, and even twcniy-four 
Kaiths, some of which comprehend villages. A jemadar has from 
seven to twelve Kaiths ; what the lower ranks receive in land, I 
do not exactly know ; but in money and land together the pay 
of the private sepoy amounts to about seventy-six rupees per 
annum, eiclustve of his coati which is supplied by Government. 
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One of the jemadars of the Rajah's company of guards informed 
me that be held three Kaiths, which yielded him {ader dividing 
with the cultivator) about sixty rupees per Kaith, or one hundred 
and eighty rupees; and that be further received from the 
treasury two hundred and eighty rupees per annum. He added, 
that he had been orach better off when he belonged to a private 

coin])any, as he then, iii.->tc;acl oi receiving any porliua ot his pay 
in money, enjoyed somelimcs ten, and sometimes twelve tolerably 
productive Kaiths. it is proper to be observed in this place, 
that, generally speaking, the Government has 90 much consider- 
ation Sot its military and other public servants, as to apportion 
their jaghires to the numbera of their families, being particularly 
indulgent to the widows, orphans, and other destitute branches of 
them. Many young men not yet capable of bearing arms hold 
Kaiths ; these indulgences, however, are not so common at pre- 
sent as they were under i'urilii iNcrain, or even during the reign of 
his successor. 

Some of the villages occasionally bestowed in jaghire, are 
of considerable value, yieldii^ from three to five thousand 
rupees annual revenue; they are managed by a Dooharia and 
a Mizaria, the latter of which terms is evidently from the Arabic, 
«ignifyii^ a head husbandman, and being nearly equivalent to 
the'Mukkuddam of Hindoslan. The revenues of a village, tx- 
elusive of what arises from the produce of such lands as may be 
annexed to it, cuusist principally in the rent of houses, and the 
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Sail", or duties cliarged on salt, tobacco, pepper, beclle-nut, and 
similar articles of general coosuaiption. The proprietor or 
ocea|»aiit of a village is also oititled to the fines levied on the 
perpetiation of certain crimes, among which the chief are those 
denominated JPlmchuk-huti the number wheieof, as the name 
implies, is five ; beiqg, 1 . Ghowhut, or mal-treatment of a Gow ; 
9. Stub-hut, or iUnisage of a woman; S. Atma-bottea, or 
wounding one*8 self (a violence not unfiwquently committed by- 
particular descriptions of Hindoos for sinister pui])ose3j ; 4. 
Pur-huttea, or wounding another; and 5. Toona, or Kool. 
Adultery (termed here, significantly enough, Chak-chukwye, in 
allusion to the habits of the bird called by Europeans tlie Brah- 
miny Goose), is lilcewise fineabie in some cues; the injured party, 
howevo', is at liberty to put the offenden to death, if he has 
the power of reaching them immediately on the commission of 
the crime. The woman often has her nose slit, or cut off, in 
which case she becomes a slave, the property in her vesting iu th« 
proprietor of the village. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Proceeding across the Doona valley, along the .southern border 
of which, and close by the north foot of the DooiU'baisi mountain, 
flows a small rivulet in a westerly direction, we reached, at the 
diBtanoe of half a mile, a low bill, round the shoulder of which we 
p a s sed to the Mbbaiee river ; this stream has its rise in Boorfaadaqgai 
one of the hilb that separate Nepaul from Doona4>aisi ; it has here 
a west by south eourse, and probably preserves neartf the same 
till it empties itself into the Tirsoolguiiga, which it does very 
soon; its bank:* arc romantic, and its breadth about forty feet. Im- 
mediately after fording it, we ascended a loicrabiy high hill lying 
beiore us, the acclivity of which is rendered on the whole pretty 
easy by being broken into, steps, a small flat with a few huts oc- 
eorring about midway up. This bill and village both bear the name 
of Rej^ia. From hence is a view of the road whidi leads from 
Tbankote to DoQia<baisa, bearing nearly S.E. by & i from this situ< 
ation a tort of temples are also seen rising from an eminence bear- 
ing £. S. E. called Bheem-doka, of which we had another vieir 
Iruin the south endof Khatiuauda, whence it bore about norih-weat. 
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Direcilj east of KogliaUa, about a mile and a half, it a faandaome 
tUJi^ called Deonlli $ thia part of the hill ia united to the adjacent 
one hf a kind of natural causeway seventy or eiglity yards in exlentt 
on each side of which is a diasm some hundred feet in depth. The 
breadth of this cartons passage being in some places barely sufi- 
citut t« admit ol a hammock, it did not appear totally ftec from 
danger. After crossing the causeway >ve began to dcscciul ; the 
first part of the descent consists of several sharp turnings round the 
west face of the hill, upon getting t6 the north side of which the 
declivity is at first tolerably gentle* but towards the end extremely 
abrupt. At the bottom passes the Koolpbo river, the bed of whidx 
is here of a considerable breadth ; its course u nearly the same with 
that of the Mahaise: its sources are in the summit of a hill called 
Jndpoor, which terminates the head of the Koolpoo valley. Jud- 
poor is a sort of spur issuing from the soulli-east side of mount 
Bhcerbundy, in descending from which to the valley of Ncpaul, 
you pass very near the springs of the Koolpoo. The river dis- 
chaT](es itself into the Tirsoolgunga above, or to the eastward of the 
confluence of the Mahaise with the same stream ; several waters 
issue from the sou th side of mount Koomhara, and uniting iu their 
course towards the valley below, rush together at a right aqgle into 
the Koolpoo, just at the ford by which we crossed it. 

The country between Doona-baisi and Koolpoo-baisi is exceeding 
pleasant, being, in general, ^vell cultivated, sprinkled with flower- 
ing and forest'trees of various sorts, and presealing a considerable 
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dtirenily picturesque views. TIm pine it among tiie sponCaneoas 
productions of this space, and excels in sixe and stnigbtness wf 
that we met with to the northward of Cbeeriagbati. The turpen. 

tine adhering to those parts of the trees in which incisions had been 
made for the purpose of obtaining it, exactly resembled icicles, not 
only in transparency and colour, but also in its crystallized figure, 
its fragrance at the same time being uncommonly agreeable. We 
saw many pines, whose trunics had been set ikre to with the view of 
procuring the turpentine more readily. 

This vall^, wtiich b called Koolpoo-baisi, stands rather higher 
than that of Doooa-baisi, but affinds by no means such delightlul 
views. We encamped veiy near the sooth foot of Kooaihafa» 
between two of the streams that flow from that mountain. Our 
prospect was here raihei limited, and the pleasant part of it was 
that which we had left behind. On the west we were enclosed by 
bills, conlaiuiug iron mines, the produce whereof is smelted in other 
hills (better suited, it would seem, for that operation) lying to the 
eastward of our station, not much further lo the westward of which 
it was pretended that a silver mine had been recently disooveredi 
though not opened. The beds of the streams which spring from 
the sooth face of Koomhara mountain arestrowedwith hqge blocks 
of talc of two or three kinds; the most esteemed is the JSmmAiw- 
abruck, or black talc. 

After quilling Koolpou bottom, or valley, we ascetided the south- 
side of mount Koomhara by a road far the worst of any that occurred 
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ta the whole jottmc^, being for the mott part exceedii^ty steem 
and tying in many places along the e^cs of frightful prectpiceBi 
to My nothing of the great height of the moiintaini and the number 
of rocks neocssafy to be clambered over in the course of the aso^. 
The laet is, that this route is scarcely at all in use, bein^ quiM out 
of the way of all hut the inhabitants of the valleys ol Doona and 
Koolpou, Avhose itittrcoursc with Noakotc cannol be very consi- 
derable. Rugged, however, as this declivity is, great part of 
it is laid out in Kaiths, or ricfriields, which aj e abundantly 
plied with water by ihe numerous spring that issue firom. this 
face- of the monntam, on the top of whidi stands the Tillage of 
Koomhara, consisting of twenty or thirty houses. From thb eom^ 
manding sitnatioti is a very noble prospect, coroprdiendiog, im 
fiponti a continued chain, to a great distance, on each side of the 
Kiidislr, or lower Tibet, and of all the uneven tract that stretches 
from thence to the north foot oi Koomhara, the whole forming a 
sublime amphitheatre of hills gradually rising to mountains, and 
mountains to alps, the latter being terminated by the atttpoMloas 
Himna-leh, of which, however, we had to lament that the vmwi 
thdugfa (extensive, was too often interrupted by the nature of the 
hiteijiusnt country. Thn kndseape ^ilcewise embraces bmfcH) 
views, or occlaiooal glimpses, of the Tirsoolgunga, the Tadi* 
and various other streams of less note, beautifully serpentining 
through the subjacent valleys. Below, in the same direction, arc also 
seen tlie ruined castle oi fiailkote, and town of Noakole, wliicU 
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thoogb skuateU on hills of no oontcaaptible hc%htt warody appear, 
from Koombara* to be ckvated above tbe level of tbe valley. To 
tbe loDlhward, (he pcvqiectivet thougb not to magnifioent, is not 
leia interesting. 

- Tbeascent of Koomliara moiintain, by the road, is about three 

miles and a half; the acclivity, however, is not continuous, passing 
partly over a spur, or lower hill, projeciing as it were in the man- 
ner of a wing or shoulder from the main one, and communicating 
with it by a path not less than a mile and a quarter in extent, but, 
however difficult in other reipeols»ofiio great steepswas. The latter 
part of the ascent (Jn which ecarcely any other plant is met with 
than the Bhing, or hoUy-lcafed oak), is somewhat lees than a nule i 
but the most perpendicular of the whole. The desdent, reckoning 
from the summit, or village of Koomfaara, to the actual termination 
of the declivity on the Noakote side (which you cannot he said to 
reach till you have passed beyond Bailkote, a mile and a quarter), 
is full five miles and a half; this declivity, however, is in the latter 
part very gradual. For the first mile and a half, during which the 
road winds but little, it is rather steep, but is pleasantly lined or shad- 
ed with wild fruit, and other forest-treet, many of them of a flower- 
ingkind ; you then come to a small flat at no great horiabntal distMce 
from Bailkote s from whence there is another dcMont of two -miles 
and a half, at the termination of which b a grist-mill, turned by one 
of the seven or eight torrents that issue from the north side of 
moimt Koomhara and form the Baiikote-kola, wlitch after tumbiiog 
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fur a short space over some huge ixxsks, mingles veiy soon with the 
Jadi at Narain Ghar, a deep bottom or hollow situated near the 
south skirt of Ghundi-baisi hill. The diameter of the niill<>«toiie io 
ihb mill did not exceed two feet and a half; and the whole of the 
madiine was on the simplest construct ion, as they^ ever^r where are m 
this countiyt in which, I undentandi they are veiy common; the 
stream that turned it, though it descended rapidly,wasnotabovetwo 
feel broad ; it made in a day and night, during the driest weather, 
about six Pattia Maunds of meal. Close to the mill is a small cul- 
tivated level, on which we pitched our tents ; but from hence the 
descent continues better than a mile further, the road, or rather way 
(fisr there was no beaten path)^ lying throughout over ploughed 
fidds constnicled one lower than the other in the manner already 
described, and called Ghoor Ghar, so that we literally dcsoendecf 
to the west point of Muddenpoor-hill, or within half a mile ofthc 
Tadi, by an irregular flight of steps. After entering the bed of the 
Tadi pvhicli passes here about west aud by south) we pmceeded 
two miles in a N. E. by N. direction, principally along its southern 
margin, and crossed it just at the south foot of Noakote-hili, which 
was the quarter assigned for our encampment during the residence 
of the court in this valley. The town and temple of Noafcote, situ* 
ated on the sunmiit above us, bore from our tents northArasti dis- 
tance about a mile and a half. 

The valley of Noakote Is of vety inconsiderable extent; its 
greatest Icngil), which Stretches Cram abont north-east to soutl»> 
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westi not exoeediog ibur or five miles, and ils breadth betqg no* 
where more than a mile and a hair, oi" two miles. The Tadi» which 
is here a broad stream, passes through the midst of it, and with 
sudi rapiditjr as would entirely destroy the fields whieh it Tertilizes, 
if it wen not hen and there confined within its channel by 
strong embankments of stone : the dread entertained of its ravages 
is nevertheless very great, as it soniflinics descends in siicli a body, 
and with so much violence, as to surmount these artihcial barriers, 
<m which occasions the autumnal crop, especially, is liable to be 
swept away, just as it is ready to be reaped ; nor does the mischief 
stop here, lor the land is in such cases cut into deep ravines, the 
filling up of which the succeeding season is a work of immense 
labour. To counterbalance these evils, the soil of >tfais valley is 
exceedingly fruitful, and notwithstanding its great vicinity and 
exposure to the snowy mountains that enclose it to the northward, 
is capable of bearing all the vegetable [irodutiious ol Bilur, in 
which, indeed, there probai)]y is not a single species of grain raised, 
that may not be met with here. The rice of Noakote is in jiat licular 
estimation, the finest kind being called Jeera Serri, and selling, 
on an average, at the rate of twelve PathiM per rupee, in tb^ 
husk. 

This valley, bendes b«ng immediately surrounded by veiy stu- 
pendous mountauis (exclusive of the Himma-leh and Kuchdr 
ranges), on the summits of which snow lies in the winter during 

several days, is reckoned tu be die lowest, if not of any in the 
Nepaui territories, at least of ail those iu the vicinity of Nepaul 
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proper; and indeed the barometer denoted iL to be but liltic ele^ 
vated above Hettowra, ihe mean height of the mercury, for two or 
three days in the middle of March, being 28. jt4 inches, which j^ves 
no more than a diffisrence of about sixty yatds; whereas, in the 
vall^, of Kepaul, separated from Noakoie only by Bheeibundy 
mountain, the mean height of the barometer during nine days to- 
wards the end of March was 2S.75 inches, indicating a diflference 
in ckvaUoii ot no less iliau 2:^03 fctu hi favour of Nepaul. This 
fact will sulliciently account for the great height ol the temi)era- 
ture of Noakote valky, the mean of which, from the 3d to the 1 7th 
of March, was 70^ degrees, the extreme heat, during this period, 
having been 98 degrees, and the least 54 d^rees : the observa* 
tions* were made between six in the morning, and nine at night, 
chiefly in a tent, without a fly, but occasionally in a tent having 
one, and with two or three thermometers by Dolland, graduated 
according to Fahrenheit's scale. The sun did not appear in this 
valley on the 15th March till near half after six o'clock. 

The Tadi issues from a lake or bason called Soorey-koondch, 
which is embosoiiied by the lody moiiiiiains lying immediately to 
the north-east of Dhyboon,aud just beluw Himma-leh. This lake is 
not more tlian two or three miles from the springs of the Tirsool- 
gunga, to the eastward of, and somewhat above which, it is situated. 
The Tadi, called also the Soorey^mutty (after its parent waters), 
runs, during the earlier part of its course, at a very tncomiderable 
distance from the Tiraoolgunga, from which, however, it soon 

* The number of wbicb were ooe bandied and ihiM. 
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MfMiratefl, turning offratlicr abruptly to the eastward. The first place 
of any note by which it passes is Phalchoak, a Bhootia town about 
nine miles south-cast of Ned-khent, or the sources of the Tinool> 
gunga; hence it proceeds winding thnnjgli the Kuchftr ridge in a 
south-west directiooi to Kerumboo, which is about eleven miles 
from Fhalchoak, and three days' journey from Khatmanda. Con- 
tinuinp; nearly the same course ior nine or ten miles, it flows through 
SiiKJha<) l)aisi, after which it strikes od" directly west towards Noa- 
koie, ou the south side of which it passes, while the Tirsuolgungo. 
separated from it only by the hill on wluchNoakole stands, runs 
along the opposite base. Here the Tadt, augpxented by tlie waters 
of the Sindoora and Bailkote rivulets, winds round the south point 
of theChundi-baisihill (remarkable for its red soil, as is also that 
of Noakote, oi which it is indeed a sort of descending spit,) whence 
it proceeds for about three miles in a W. S. W. direction, mingling 
with, and yielding its name to, the Tirsoolgunga at Daihy GluiuL. 
The eel of" the Tadi is of the largest kind I ever met with, and 
not inferior in taste to the best; it abounds also with a very 
fine fish called Usla, which differs nothing in flavour, and very 
little in appearance, from the HeJsa, or sable-fish of BengaL The 
Fhaketa, another species of small fish finind in the Tadi, is 
remarkable both for the swiftness whh which it glides through 
the water, and the singular oonstroction of its superior fins, 
which resemble a fan both in poim of figure and in die manner 
in which they opcu and close. 
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The temple of Noakote is dedicated to Maba Mai, or fihowaqai 
U stands on the brow of the hUl| the ascent to which from ourst^ 
tion below was for the greatest part of the way by a fiigfai of steps 
cut out of the side of it. The building is of brick, and has notUng 

very striking in its appearance. The accumulated offerings to the 
goddess suspended from the projecting roofs (which incline' io the 
pent-!)ouse lorni) appeared tolerably minicrous, consisting, however, 
almost entirely of bi'ass vessels, and weapons of vcu ious sons. Among 
the latter were several trophies acquired during the recent con- 
(est with the Chinese. 1 had been told, previoos to mf^vi^ 
that'this temple was also decorated by some anas krt.fcyiQivlala 
Kinlocb's detachment; but either my information was iAi»-4aoiiA 
rcct, or they had been removed in complimeot Co aria; ^Hfe 
town of Noakote adjoins the temple, occupying a sort o^^tem 
race that siieiclies northerly towards Maha-mundul, or the 
highest peak of this mountain, imnicdialcly below which the 
TirsoolgUDga passes. This town is not of any great extent, but it 
contains some of the largest and best-looking houses to be seeii.<ia 
NepauL ■ : i^ii soif 

Noakote is the favourite residence <^ the iigent Bdiadar iSNllii 
who was bom here. It was also for a loi^ while the statioiutf 
Purthi Neraui's court, being one of the first places whteh>«ifeiil 
prince wrested from the NeWar sovereign of Khatmanda^ andirorft 
whence he prosecuted his invasion of Nepaul:* its situation is of 

See Chapter VIII. ' ' ' ' • 
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importaiice, as it commands the only entrance in this quarter from 
upper M well as lower Tibet, standing immediately opposite, and 
cloee to, mount Dhyboon, by which the Chinese army was obliged 
to descend, when proceeding through the Kheroo pass ; this army 
penetrated almost to .the foot of Maha*muDdul. The several posts 
occupied respectively by the Chinese and Nepaul forces during 
their conflict in the environs of this place, were pointed out to us 
from the summit of Noakote. 

The acclivity of Noakote hill was not so dilEcult as to prevent iny 
mounting almost to the summit in my palankeen, which I was not 
obliged to quit till I had reached within a few yards of the foot of 
the temple, where the ascent is exceeding sleep. I was three quar^ 
ters of an hour in descending, through a road pleasantly shaded 
by the several varieties of trees which constitute the usual natural 
growth of these mountains. 

The valley of Noakote is not habitable after the middle of April, 
on account of the excessive heats, wliich then begin to generate the 
Owl. H the Regent, therefore, at any time happen to prolong his 
stay here to that late period, he quits the valley, and repairs to the 
town of Noakote. His visit, however, does not often exceed the 
duration of the cold weather, which, though rather severe at Khat* 
manda, is very mild in ihb valley. There are no buildings 
here for the accommodation either of the R^ent or his retinue, so 
chat during the residence of the court in the valley, the whole ro- 
main under cover of tents or temporary huls, which last are of the 
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•simplest construction, and easily and quickly raised in all sitiu> 
tiofUf since th^ consist of nothing more than a few boughs of trees 
rudely disposed so as to aflbrd a scanty shelter fnom the eflectt of 
wind and weather. It is in felling small trees or shrubs, and lop- 
ping the branches of others for this purpose* that the dagger, or 
knife worn by every Nepaulian, and called Khookheri, is chiefly 
cinj)loyed ; it is also of vei y gi cat use, as I rcpeaicdl y exjje- 
rieiiccd, in clearing away the road when obstnicled by the 
low hanging boughs of trees, and other similar impediments. 
There were not* I believe, more than two small Pauls, or tents, 
among the whole of the deputation that escorted us from Fatna, 
although the brother of the Rajah, one of bis principal minis- 
ters, the commander of his guards, and the governor of a pro- 
vince, were of the party; excepting those who lodged in the 
tents, they all either halted every stage of our journey, in the 
manner just described, or took up their quaiters beneath tlie tree 
nearest to them. 

In proceeding from Noakote valley to Daiby Ghaut, or the con- 
fluence of the Tirsoolgunga and Tadi, we passed over Chundi-baisi 
hill, which is a kind of narrow spit separating those riven in th» 
place, and termimting by an easy descent just at the union of the 
two streams. The top of it is tolerably level, and contains aome 
inclosed fruit gardens. The Tadi is not visible from it, being - 
concealed by a swelling of the hilt on the west side: but the 
Tirsoolguuga is seen mcaiideriug ou the right, through a beautiful 
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valley called PoIoong-tAr. TAr properly signifies a wild or uncal- 
(ivaicd valleyt in contradisUnclion to fiaisi, or Biasi, which is ap- 
plied only to valleys in a state of improvement. It is necessary, 
however, to notice here, that the aj^pdlalion Tar does not suit the 

present condiiion of this vail<^, which has of late been brought 
into vciy liigii tuliivaiion. 

Daiby Gliaut bears about W. S. W. of Noakole, from ^\hicli 
it is distant between three and four road miles. Tliere is a rude 
temple at this place, dedicated to Daiby, or the Goddess, as 
Maha Mai, or fihowani, is emphatically styled by way of pro-emi- 
nence. Here sacrifices are occasionally offered to her in her cha* 
raaer of the universal mother, or, in other words, as Nature ; the 
officiating priests at which, are usually Newars, those people con- 
sidering Bhowani as the tutelar divinity or patroness of their tribe. 
These obUlions consist principally of buffaloes, on tlie flesh of 
which the ministers of the goddess unscrupulously r^^le, a special 
revelation of her divine will having some years ago rendered it 
lawful for the Newara to feed at all times upon this aninuil. The 
occasion of their obtaining so extiaordinary a dispensatioii it 
closely connected with their origin as a nation, and will be here- 
after mentioned in the sketch which 1 have given of their history. 
It is sufficient in this place to notice, (hat, notwilh^anding so re- 
volting a deviation from tbc hrahminical dogma, the Ncwai^, 
though certainly holding no high rank among the various Hindoo 
tril>cs at present occupying Ncpaul, would not by any means appear 
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to be in a state oF religious degradation, whatever their civil or 
polilical condition may be. There are many doctrinal opinions 
commou to them and the stricter or more respectable sects, who 
occanonally assist at some of their rites ; the Rajah and his court 
immolating, for instaDoe, during our stay at Noakote, a vast number 
of buffaloes, and other perfect mate aoimals, at the temple of Daiby 
Gbaut. Indeed, though theR^ent of Nepaul cannot possibly be 
surpassed by any secular Hindoo, either in devoutness or supersti- 
tion, yet he would not seem to consider the inviolability even of 
the type ofMahadeo himself in a very rigid light; since his army, 
in the late expedition into Tibet, liavingbecn reduced to such cruel 
straits as obliged ihcm to iced upon the (leshof the Chouri bullock, 
be ingeniously repelled the imputation of sacrilege, by logically 
observing, that, as the cattle which th^ had slaughtered and eaten 
were not of the kind distinguished by loi^ dew'laps, and as this 
was a neoessaiy generie ouric of the sacred bull of the Shaster, it 
^inly followed, that they had not tran^ressed s^ainst the law. 
It was somewhat in the same spirit of r^ulated zeal, that, upon 
certain missionaries oRering to instruct him in the most useful 
branches of mineralogy and metallurgy (respecting Mliich this 
Prince is very curious), provided he would embrace the Christian 
faith, lie coolly replied, tliat his rank in the state made it incouve> 
nient for him to accede to the proposed terms, but that he was 
ready to substitute two or three men who should make as good 
proselytes as himself. The missiouary rejecting this eipedienti; 
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and Ihe Rcgtni not comprdiendingtor affectii^'iiot (o oomprehend, 
why three souls should be of less estimation than one, veiy gravely 

inrerred that the holy father could only be prevented Ironi accepli 
iiig so fair a proposal, by the desire of concealing his ignorance of 
liie arts which he had professed himself qualified to teach. 

To return fnim this digression ; the sanctity of Daiby Ghaut is 
of such high accouoti that the late Rajah, Singh Pertaub, chose it for 
his last terrestrial stage; here too he was aooompanicd in death 
by one of his wivesi the mother of the present Bijoo Seer, a younger 
brother of the reigning Prince, and a youth of no inconsiderable 
promise. The moiher of Run Behadur was far from imitating this 
example of posthumous attachment; for deeming it pleasanter to 
rule afier, than die with her lord, she declined the honour of 
ascending his funeral pile. She long direcled ilie atiairs of this 
country on behalf of her infant son, with no less ability than suc- 
cess, the present Regent never being able, during her life, to obtain 
the smallest participation in the government.* 

The sceneiy around Daiby Ghaut is of the wildest and most 
romantic kind, exhibiting hills of various elevations confusedly 
heaped together, and for the most part thickly dothed with fo- 
rests. On one side rolls the Tadi over a stony bed, in the midst, 
and along ciiliLi margin ul whith, arc slrcwcd numerous huge rocks, 
severed al dilferent periods IVoin tiie niouiUains which here con- 
stitute the stupendous banks of this sacred stream ; on the other 
band rushes in a broader but rather less precipitous current, the 

• See p. tt7S. 
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equally holy Tinoolgunga. The waten of both riven are perfectly 
tramparent ; but (heir temperature varies at the point of their con- 

tluencc, iliat of llie I'irsoolgunga being nians' deuces coUler lhan 
the other. Tlic fact was lainiliar lo the natives, who accounted for 
it by observing that the course of the Tadi, especially tiic lower 
part of it, lying through a soil eomparativcly bare and open, while 
tiM bed of the Tinoolgunga was c<mfined, for the moet part, be- 
tween namnr bottoms formed by steep mountains covered to their 
bate with over-hanging forests, the latter river was necessarily 
colder, because less exposed in its ])rogress to the action of the 
solar heat. 

I shall have occasion to speak elsewhere of the source of the 
Tirsoolgunga ; with respect to its couisc, after iisjunciion with (he 
Tadi, when it becomes so deep and considerable a stream as lo be 
impassable in the driest season of the year, excepting in canoes 
(only <me of which 1 saw plying at the Ghauts)^ my ioformatioii 
bttdy enables me to state generally, that it passes snocessiveiy 
through the valleys of Gotjoore-tdr, Seesa-baisi, and Jogiraara, near 
the hat of which places, uniting with the Muniangdi (a river that 
rises from one of the snowy ridges of lower Tibet), it pursues a 
westerly direction till it disembogues into the Guutii at I>eo 
Ghaut.* Throughout the whole of this space, which is described to 

* Deo Ghaut i< a place ot cooiiderable Mncliljr, the watert of the TinoolguD^ 
the Oudifdie Moniiogdi, lad the Saalc, ndogUng at, w aeu it, with Um ICaM 
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be exceeding wild and mounUinoua, iu navigation is said to 
be utterly impracticable; not lo much, however, on acoonnt of 
the rocky cbannel in which it runs, as owing to the rapidity of its 
stream; because though its descent is probably not a little abrupt 
in some parts, yet the total declivity between Oaiby Ghaut and 
Deo Gbaut would not appear to be sufficient to authorise the idea 
of its giving rise any where to ctMisiderable cataracts. The road 
from Daiby Gliuut tu Joj^imai.i is carried along ihc c.isl side of tlie 
Tirsoolguiigci ; tlie dislancc l)eing five journies, or dlxmL a liuiidrcd 
and twenty rniles. Jogimara is usually mentioned with the adjunct 
of Oopadroong, I'rom a mountain of this name, which rises from the 
opposite bank of the Tinoolgung^. 

The Tirsoolgnnga, previous to the conquest of Nepaul by Purthi 
Neram, separated the lerrilories of the Ghoorkhali and Newar 
princes, the western limit of Ghoorkha being marked by the Mur- 
siangdi. This tract contains, besides a pretty numerous peasantry 
of Dhenwars, several Rajepoot families, and some Newars ; but the 
tribes by whom it is chiefly occupied, are of the Brahmitiical, and 
Ciietree orders ; and as these last constituted the principal strength 
of Purthi Nerain's gpvemoient, and continue to Jbrm the main 
support of the present one, th^ rank very high among its subjects, 
no description of whom possesses such considerable credit and au- 
thority as their leaders enjoy. They consist, for the most part, of 
the Khus and Mangur tribes of the Ghetree class ; and of the Paure. 
and some other casts of Brahmins ; their chieftains are known by 
the appellation of Thurgur(or one iuhabiting a nest) among whom. 
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(with the exception of a few individuals deriving ilieir descent from 
the same slock as the reigning Prince, and who are consequently 
Rajepoots), are to be found by far the greatest part of those who 
conduct Um affairs of this state* Their numlwr, strictly speidiiag, 
is limited to thirty-six* for though, in loose kmguage* every iads- 
vidual of those clans is sometioies styled a Thurgur, yet thts^tittd 
pioperiy descends only to the heads of certain famiUes^rt iiorire 
nil these of equal consideration, there being three gndatiod»fD(f4litt' 
order, of whom the pre-eminent one is denominated Chnlter, on 
account of its consisting of six cliiefs. It is from the Chutters that 
the Kajees or Dewans arc usually selected, which does not, how- 
ever, prevent the other two inferior classes from being likewise 
eligible to this office. Ii is impossibie for me, with the sligktiniM^ 
motion which my slMurt visit to Nepaul enabled me to oolbbli^ 
describe this. curious hudtution with all the accuracy thai itwouldi 
q»pear to deserve ; I can only add lo what has been siid c o icjMH» 
ing it, that the leadli^ members of this body, whether actdally 
employed or hot, appear to possess such a high authority in the 
state, as renders it nearly impossible for the executive government, 
in whatever hands that may be, to pursue any measures of an im- 
portant nature, in opposition to their advice. I have even been 
assured, that the throne of the Prince himself would be no loogen 
secure, should the principal Tiiurgura concur in Uiinluiigll^fi|]^ 
geBsrai conduct tended to endanger the sov«raignty« wfaishlAij^ 
pfofesi .themselves bound, as far as rests with them, to **iirr%- 
wumpaiiedi to the distant posterity of its founder, and thdin^yMj 
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of which they do not allow (o be determined b\ tiic partial views, 
or temporary policy of the ruling individual. Tlie great asccDdency 
of this order is the more remarkable, as it would seem to rest' 
almost wholly on the respect they derive from their ancient set* 
vices, and attachment to the Ghoorkha family* and not to arise in 
the smallest degree Irom the ordinaiy sources of political influence, 
since I do not imdentand them to be particularly distinguished 
among I heir countrymen, either for their opulence, their extensive 
possessions, or ilic numbci of their adherents. They occasionally 
hold jaghires on similar terms wiih the soldiery, and, like tlicm, 
indifferently in ail parts of the Nepaul territories ; but their heri- 
ditary fiefs, or estates, are sitnated entirely in the districts of 
Goorkba and Sumjoong, which constituted the patrimonial inhe> 
ritance of Puilhi Nerain. Besides the produce of these lands, and 
the emolumenu arising from the offices they happen to fill, they 
ivceive an annual line of four annas from every taxable Kaitb, or 
plantation of a hundred Moories, throughout the country, the 
amount of wbicli tlicy would appear to distribute among their 
resj)tctnc clans, acton!in>pf to rules establisbcil lor tlic purpose. 
The ouly special immunity ol a personal kind that they are said 
to enjoy, consists in their being exempt from the final jurisdiction 
of the Punjunni, or annual court of inquisition, and liable to be 
disgraced or punbhed by a decree of the Rajah alone. Tliey (br^ 
merly afiected, like the Omrahs, a great simplicity of dms, justi- 
fying their practice in this point by observing, that it was with 
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tbeir swords, and not with the aid of fine ganncnls, that their an- 
cestors had raised the Goorkhali house to the respectable station 
which it now occupies ; but whatever risk the Thuigura might.have 
heretofore ran of incurring censure or ridicule by appearing in 
vestments of silk or muslin, it is pretty certain that thcjr have lat* 
terly relaxed considerably in this point, and that there are at 
present some among them who are far from manifesting any soli> 
citudc to maintain inviolable Ihis rastic characleristic of their 
order. 

The wind, during our stay in the valley of Noakote, was almost 
constantly fixed between the west and south-west points ; it was 
usually gentle till about one or two o'clock in the ai'temoon, when 
it scarcely ever failed to rise gradually, blowing at intervals in 
' violent gusts, while the sun remained above the horison. To what 
distance below Daiby Ghaut this wind is prevalent, is uncertain, 
but it is observable that its current corresponds exactly with the 
course assigned to the Ttrsoolgunga, whidi forming a sort of fan- 
ncl I))' iiRiins <il tlic inountiiins enclosing it, may possibly coutnljute 
in some ineasuic to its transmission. Though certainly nut so hot 
as the westerly inonsoou of Bahar, yet ii was sufficiently so to 
render the use of Tatties very agreeable ; unfortunately, it termi* 
nated but once in a wet squall, and that not till the eventnig before 
our departure from Noakote* h was owing to the want of rain that 

* 

an almost perpetual mist enveloped the superior motmtains to the 
xwilhward of us, while we remained in the valley, from whence, 
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therefore, we uever had a sin;>le opportuuity of contemplating the 
hither alps which constitute the Kuchdr, or lower Tibet, either 
with the unioterrupted attention, or in the oomprehentive manner, 
which was lo highly desirable. With respect to the further range 
of Htmma-leh proper, the very low siluattoo we were in woald, in 
the finest weather, have but -barely admitted of our obtaining a 
gHmpse of a few of ils peaks throuf;h ihc occasional e)[)eniiig of the 
iutcri)f)siog mountaius. Notwilhstuiulin^, however, all unfavour- 
able circumstances, our view of ihc Kuchar was by no means 
aninteresting ; it was at least very extensive, stretching to the east* 
ward especially, to a oonsiderable distance, and tbou^ gradually 
sinking in that direction to sudi a degree as to appear to anbstde 
finally to the level of the subjacent hills, yet exhibitii^ thraughoat, 
both on its shelvii^ summit, and along its sides, abundant ttreain 
and patches of snow, some of which reaching in several places 
from the top to the bottom oi ilie rl(l_;c, prc!>ciiic<l ilie image of so 
many streams of milk rushing into the valleys belo^v. The most 
striking amidst the points of view which this landscape alforded, 
was mount Jibjibia, whicb toweting over all the other peaks of tlie 
Kuch^r, forms a conspicuous object not only from hence, but from 
fiheeibundy summit, and the valley of NepauL Its form is not 
perhaps less beautiful than curious, which renders it easy to be 
distint;uisl)ed in all its aspects, as well as at a great dtstance. Hence 
it conduced admirably towards ascertaining the relative position of 
several mountains and places laid down in tlie accompanying map. 
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Jibjibifti SIS well as the rest of the range to which it belong, ts 
by no means scantily provided with wood, though it k constantly 
strewed with snow throughout the winter and spring, and is- an 
liable to fiei)udit falk during the other half (»f the year, thai k it 
rarely, if ever, totally free from it* It was too lenaote to alkii^ t/f 
our disoemii^ clearly the species of trees which coveted it} brip 
those which fringed its summit appeared through the telescope 
be of the pine kind. Regarding the probable clevalion of this 
remarkable mountain, 1 shall suspend my opinion till I come to 
describe the route to Neel-khent, or the sacred source of the Tir- 
sodl'giinga, which is situated at the further or northern foot : of 
Jil:gibia^f Ils^ horinmtal distaiice from Koakote does not' eioM- 
twen^miles, though it took some' country people who lNolig|il:M 
a presiedt of froicn snow from its vicinity, two days aitd a Jiq;|il^ 
perfonn the journey. These mtn reported that the sniw lay av 
deep on th^ road, as to render it nearly impassable ; and indeed' 
none but the Tibetians themselves will undertake to traverse the 
Kuchir, except in the height of summer ; the Nepaulians never 
venturing to set out on the pilgrimage to Neel>kheat before, thft 
month of SauRn^ or July and Aug^t: ^i;^]! 
Besides rice, a gpod deid of sugar>cifne istaised in thfe v iiltnjiit 

* The stale ur the know on the tidei and summit of Jibjibi^i, mikI the adjoining 
mounUint of llie lame range, varied almost daily while we remained at Noakote^ 
ud ihM vuiatiom (ooenioiMd hj ihcmte thawt uid Ml^ wttewMy toliyf^K^ 

that we generally cooU deterniM in • llH)inung whether or not il had tnowed iIm 
preceding night. t See Chapter IX. .v>^ 
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Noakole and its ueighbourhood; .theGooror bnnni sugar brought 

to market here is in small lam|w,aiid in a much mon refined state 

than that which is usually met with in Ben^l. They have the. 

largest gaxlic here I ever saw, eadi elpve of it bei^g of the sixe of 

the ordinary g^lic of Bengal. The pine-apple of Noakote is by no 

means bad* but we did not meet with a single good plantain here, 

or in any other part of Nepaul. The people of this country plutne 

tbcmsclves very much on tlicii guuvus, but ihey me, to say the 

most of them, no better tlian those of our own gardens ; they liave 

infinitely more reason to be proud of their oranges, which a[>pear 

to me to 1)0 very superior to those of Silket, and, probably, 

indeed are not surpassed by any in the world. Th^are her^ cailed 

Sant61a, which I take to be a corruption of Siogtemth,. the name. by 

whidi a umilar qtecies of orange is known in the Upper Proyincef 

of India. Those of Noakote are highly esteemed* but are neverthe-* 

lest declared to be inferior to the Sant61a of Goorkha, Sumjoong, 

and other more western situations. This fruit is most commonly 

propagated from the seed, Avliich is sown in earthen vessels filled 

with a black loam, some time in the month of Assaur (July); if not 

exposed to the weather, they are watered twice a. day; and. in 

Kautic (November) are transplanted, a proper distance being pre- 

served between the young shoots ; the third year they hear fruit, 

which ripens . thoroughly by thjB month of Anghun (November, 

Deoember). The Santftla continues ordinarily in the highest perr 

fection Ibr three months, and preserves much of its excellence 

S 
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erento the end of six. Many gardens produce them throughout the 
whole year, but in this case the trees are obliged to be secured against 
the inclemencies of the weather. There is an orsngO'tree of a veiy 
fine kind in an area before the Rajah's palace at Rhatmanda, which 
was loaded with finiit to the end of March. They pretended that 
this tree was not merel y a perennial, but that if die oranges, wMch 
were llieu mature, M ere |)crmit(cd to rtinaiti ungathered, tiiey would 
iK3t only become green once more, but ripen a^ain in proper season ; 
they affirmed the same of another fruit called Kheep. The Sautola 
may be raised entirely within doors, in which situation I am assured 
it is often known to yield veiy good fruit. 

The Jeera Serri of Noakote has been already mentioned. To 
oiumerate all the varieties of rice produced in this valley would 
be endless ; the superior kinds are sown in Jait and Assaur (Junr, 
July), and reaped in Aughun (November, December). After reap- 
ing the Aughun harvest, they sow in some of the fields wheat and 
barley, w hiclj tlicy gather in towards the end of April. 

The Kustoora, or musk-deer, is a native of the Kuchiir, or lower 
Tibet, but is met more commonly in some parts of ihat exlemive 
tract than in others They would not appear, however, to be veiy 
numerous any where; and though a considerable portion of the 
Knchftr is subject to the Goorkbalis, the Nepoulians procure the 
Kustoora principally from the vicinity of Nc^, Dhybotm, and 
one or two other places. This animal is most usually caught by 
means of a snafe^made of a particuhir kind of mountain bamboo^ of 
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which it is reported tliat ibe whole species is occasionally blasted 
at once, not a single tree remaining that does not rapidly decay. 
The bljghti however, never happening till the annual seed has fal- 
len into the ground, the phmt is abundantly renewed in due oottrso 
of production. Very little pure musk is to be obtained at Khat- 
manda; and there is still less exported Irom Nepaul; indeed I 
have been assured, that even the musk contained in the n^fdi, or 
bag, still attached to the body of the animal, is not always found 
unadukcrutctl, .uid that its purity can only be relied on when the 
Kustoota is received directly as a present from some person on 
whose lands it has recently been caught.* 

The Cbuckoar, Moon^l, and Damphia are natives of the same 
mountainoas rqgion ; the two last belong to the g^us of pheasants, 
the Damphia being of the golden, and the Moonil of the aigheer 
or spotted sort; they are both extremely beautiful birds; and 
though the latter sometimes lays ^gs in its captive state, it has 
never been known, I am told, to hatch them. The Cbuckoar is well 
known to the Europeans in India by the name of the Fire-eater ; it is 
a species of partridge, and derives its lalltr name from ils rcjnited 
power of swallowing lire: the fact, according to the people of Ne- 
paul, is, that in the season of love this bird is remarkably fond of 
red or chean-pepper ; after eating two or three capsules of which, 
it will bite at a redp-hot coal if offered to it. The Cbuckoar is 

•Tlw iM w hr wiB find lontcnriMM fwtieidara mpflcting ihii wiUd«(, ia4 dit n«k 

nrbich is oljtainc<l from it, ia Cti^o Toroer^s Aceovok of w BnlMMy 10 iheCottrt «r 
the Teaboo Lama, p. 800. 
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caught by means of a decoy of its own species surrounded by nets 
or springes, into which the wild ones, who arc very fierce and quar- 
relsome, are betra/ed by their eagenies$ to attack the captive 
birds. 

The Khilidge is met with in the tbicketr which ov«r*niothe 
gpi^es of the mountains near Noafcote; it resembles the commoo 
pheasant in its appearance, but I cannot say much in oommenda* 
tion of its flavour* Our party went out tmce or twice in quest of 

th<»e pheasants, but without the least success $ so that I suspect 
they are far from aboundiug in this ijuai ler. In fact, we scarcely 
ever saw or heard a bird of any kind after entering the mountains. 
I may add, that this is as bad an aogling as fowling country, for 
though some of the rivers may almost be said to be animated, yet 
they are at the same time so transparent and so npid, that the fish 
with whidli they swarm can by no means be brought to bite. 

The SftniSt ortolan, wfld-goos^ wild-duck, and several other 
species of the feathered tribe common to Bengal and the rest of 
the countries lying to the southward of Nepaul, are occasionally 
seen in this and the adjacent valleys, where, however, they appear 
merely as birds of passage, making, as the people of these purls ex- 
pressed it, only a stage of Nepaul in their flight from Hiudostati to 
Tibet. They begin to migrate from their native plains towards 
the middle of April, whither they return when the elevated rcj;ions 
in the vicinity of Himma-leh become too inclement for their 
abode. 
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It may not be impn^er to notice here the Gbovri and Ghaop 
gn of Tibet, as th^ are both met with in Uiia neighboarhood, 
though tfaejr never descend below tlie Kuchir. The Gliowri, known 
best in Hindoostan by the name of Soon*ghdi, is the cow, the beau- 
tifnl tail of which forms one of the exports from Nepaul and Tibet,* 
the natives of the latter eating the flesh of it without reserve, while 
Liu)se of Nepaul, though they allcct Lo class it anion^ the deer kind, 
on account of its having no dew-lap, do not consider it lawful food. 
The Changra is the shawl-goat, which I suspect to be rather scarce 
even in Tibet, since it is not without the greatest difficulty that a 
perfect male of thb species can be procured, owii^ to the jealous 
vigilance employed by the Tibettam to prevent their being con- 
veyed into foreign countries. This feet, which I derive entirdy 
from the report of the Nepaul people,i* agrees in some measure with 
those accounts which state the Cashmerians to be supplied either 
with the Changra itself, or its fleece, from Tihet, since we arc pretty 
certain that there are no shawl stuffs of any consequence manufac- 
tured by the Tibctiaus, whose solicitude, therefore, respecting this 
animal it would not be easy to account for any other way than by 
supposing it to constitute a material and beneficial article of their 

* This aniinaij called uIik* Uit> Yak of Tarlary, i> parliculaity desciibcd la the Ac- 
eonatofui Brabony to the Ooort of tlw IViboo Lnma, p. 180. 

t ThU report appears to have been unfounded ; Captain Turner not only snw 
" maltitodcs" of these aniinnls, to use iiis own cxpre&sion, but alao had several of them 
brougiit from Tibet tu Bengal, from whence he sent a few to England ; but they all 
ilicd Mon after theif anivali nor «m be nora isoocMfiil with IhoM which icoiaiiwd 
inBeogaL Vide at wpra, p. SStf. 
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commerce. Both ihe Ghowri and Changia are said to he wonder- 
full/ sagacious in discovering the safest track through the deepest 
snowti and on this account are sometima employed as guides by 
penons travelling in the depth of winter. The sheep of Tibet are 
not less useful as beasts of burthen than the Ghangra, as guides, the 
Bhootias transportipgoo them all the salt with which they supply 
Nepaul ; this animal, the fleece of which seems to be tolerably Bne, 
is about the size of the largest English sheep, and carries with ease 
over the craggy mountains of the kuchdr and of Nepaul, a load of 
twenty Seei^, or nearly forty-two pounds avoirdupoise. There are 
two or three species bred in Nepaul, and its adjacent dependencies, 
the smallest of whidi (called Khagia) afibrds excellent wool : nei« 
ther the woollen mamiractures, however, of. Tibet nor of Nepaul 
would appear to have attained even to mediocrity, and it is certain, 
that the product of their looms is as Inconsiderable in quantity as 
it is insignificant in quality. The Joos, or flannel, procured from 
the former, were it really a fabric of Tibet, would, perhaps, be ad- 
mitted as an exception to tlie latter part of this observation; but 
the fact is, that it is Qiade at Siling, a place situated on the western 
borders of China. With respect to Nepaul, whatever its raw mate- 
rials may be, still less exception can be made ; since, though a kind 
of coarse warm seige is made here that is in some esteem in Hin- 
dostan,yetit is veiy little superior to the Sooi of Serinugur, which 
being considerably cheaper is in much more universal use. 
The animal known in Bengal by the name of the Nepaul dcg, 
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is, properly speakbg, a native of ihe upper and tower Tibets, from 
whence they are broog|it to Nepaul: it is a fierce, surly creature, 
about the sise of an English bull dog, and covered with thick, long 
hair. The circumstance of their beit^ good watch dogs lus given 
rise to the most extravagant stories concerning their vigilance, of 
which it may sufiicc, as a sample, to notice, ihut the Chinese army, 
in their hile piogicis through l"il)ct, areaffinned to have employed 
them as centinels on the picquets which surrounded their camp. 

As to the Tanguos or Tanyans, so much esleetned in India for 
their hardiness, they come entirely from the upper Tibet, aud not- 
withstanding their make, are so sure-footed that the people of Ne» 
paul ride them without fear over very steep mountains, and along 
the brink of the deepest precipices. 

Having thus described as well as I was able whatever appeared to 
me worthv of notice in the valley of Noakote and its environs, I 
shall next proceed to the illustralion of the remaining part of our 
actual track, comprehendmg the route from Noakote to Khatmanda. 

After passing the Tadi, over a slight and rudely constructed 
bridge^ consisting of a few layers of hurdles covered with a little soil, 
and supported by some piles of stones, we entered a goige or recess 
formed by certain low hills projecting in the manner of shelving 
promontfHries from Bheerbundy. We advanced up this hollow for 
about half a mile, over a very rugged road, till we came to the 
Sindoora, a small stream which rises in Than*seen, and after a short 
course thiough the valley ot NerjAb, turns off rather abruptly to 
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the southward, to meet the Tadi, into which it throws itself a little 
below the point where we fell in with it; after fbrding this rivulet, 
we proceeded by a geatle acclivity about a mile and a quarter 
aloQg a deep bottom itrewed with rocky fragments, when we 
reached the foot of mount Mieefbundy, the distance of which from 
ciur station under Noakote hill, I reckon to be somewhat more 
than two miles. This stupendous mountain lying in the direct 
road from Khatmanda to Noakutc, Gooi klia, and the other -western 
dominions of NepauJ, and bein^ also the passage of a great part of 
the commerce carried ou between Nepaul and Tibet by the way of 
KheeroO) it is neoetearily much irequented not only by the Ck)urt in > 
its oocaiioiial caEcnnions, but by various other [descriptions of 
people. These circumstances, however, would not seem to have in- 
duced any material exertions for rendering it superior to the rest of 
the miserable roads in this country ; for though it be true that the 
ascent by the west side of Bheerbundy is, notwithstanding its im* 
mcnsc cle\ .lUuii, botli easy and sale throughout, yel iL owes lliis 
advantage ahnost entirely to nature, as little or no pains appear 
to have been taken to improve tlie path which traverses the 
eastern declivity, or that leading directly into the valley of Me- 
paul, and which is nearly as bad as any we met with in the ctmrse 
of our journey, beii^ in- two <»* three places carried along the 
blink of friglitful precipices, and considerably obstructed both with 
loose stones 'and laig^hnmoveable fragments of ipck. .At the dt9> 
tance of about a mik and a half from the west foot of the mountain 
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we passed a custom-house, where the merchandiie proceeding to 
and from Tibet by the Kheefoo route, ai wdl n the trade with 
the western terrilnry, pays certain imposts. A Uule way above 
the custom-ho«Me there stands a Bbootia temple, whieh had not the 
appearance, however, of being much resorted to; it is a rude edi* 
fioe, and in no respect deserving of further description. 

The ascent of Bheerbundy from the westward is not only easy, 
but delightful ; being covered with a hanging grove of trees, vary- 
ing with the climate, to the very summit, and furnishing from cer- 
tain points some highly interesting views. On the right appeared 
mount Koomhara, united towards its summit with Bheerbundy, 
and therefore belonging in fact to the same ridge, but sqiarated be* 
low by a deq> narrow goi^ or vale, the bottom and sides frf'which 
afforded the most pleasing praoft of population and fertility, in 
tlie hamlets scattered over them, and the com*fidds with which 
they were chequered. To the westward the eye looked down 
upon the valley of Noakote and its lively stream ; nor required 
to be raised in order to contemplate the most elevated point inter- 
posing between the temple of Malia Mai and Daiby Ghaut. Turn- 
ing next a little to tiie northward, the lofty Dhyboon, recently 
sprinkled with snow, engaged the aUention, which, however, by an 
aturacUon wholly irresistible, was presently drawn off from any 
ether d>ject to the magpuGcent sig|il ezhibiled on the left, where 
** Ossa seemed heaped upon Pdion, and Olympus upon Ofesa." 

I am oonsdous,thoqgh,I confess* not ashamed, that I never have 
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occa&ioa to ipention the stupendous mountaitis which constitute 
this, most ioterosting pictu(«« that I do not indulge in. m enthusiasm 
of- ciftranoD, aa veil m of iuMgination, tliat may appear eitUnr 
vei)e affiNled, or v€cy oilnivag^att both to thow who have nevor 
baheUior ihoso icho an funUkw with auch alpine Mcnai. Hotubfy 
much of the wnnhility of myself and fdlovr travdicn oo this pouil 
might ho owing to the drauntfanoe of our not being at any time 
fbrtunate enough to enjoy so long or fiivourable a iriew of tUt nb^ 
lime scenery as ecu Id sufficiently gratif y eveu the coldest curiosity ; 
this was the case iu the present instance, for although we remained 
a whole day on the summit of fiheerbujudy, and purposely pro* 
tractiui our depasture tiU late the ensuing morning, yet the clouds 
huqg ID. heaviifjr.ovgeB tho Mrthern horiaon» and the iotenrcni^g 
^»c^ wait betides, 10 muqh pervadadby athiok mii^ that U mat 
onty.occanonalfy' that we obtained emb an ia^icrfect gMrapie.ofi 
eithee of the snowy lauges. before ua; such, neveet h e b i ^ . as our 
prospect was, it could not piacventour obeeivlng with astonishments 
that, notwithstanding the immense heightto which we had ascended 
since quitting the valley oI Noakott, tht elevation of Jibjibia wa» 
not, iu the smallest degree, sensibly diminished. The pictur6iqiie> 
eflect of t4iis remarkable mountain was greatly encreased fnmoor 
present point of view by 'the- striking cinaumlanoe of one of the 
pyramidal peaks- of- Himma-leb just peeping over iu towering 
summit, ^eeuld dis«en}-also from> the< same>situataon» andiimmo* 
diately to the eastward^'oMitgilMa- (in- which this mountain- has 
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already been said to subside very rapidky), what seemed to bft twb 
distinct ridges Ckf monnoiis alps, the remoter rising ^onsidetably 
above the oearnr; bat it is not difficult to eonodve diat sveh an 
appearance mi^t very well be ptoditeed by sfn IrMgvilar elysttfr 
of (nountains coofittcdly piled one upon another. This* however, 
is a matter that must for the present remafai tmdetermined, my 
information on the subject by no means enabling me to clear it 
up. 

The spot occupied by our little encampment on mount Bheer- 
bundy is disiingutshcd by the name of Rani Powah, whidi may 
be rendered Rani Serii, or inn, the term being in this country ap- 
pKed to a ra^le building iofeoted on a coavedcot dtuatioB for the 
accommodatioB of traireUen. This Fimah* thougli standing oa 
the highest point of the pass, is nstiofa beneath the aetual summit 
of the mountain, which rose greatly above as to the southward in 
a rotund peak, the sides of which were covered with brushwood, 
and low trees. Tlie uauire of the grounti obliging us lo disperse, 
some of the party spi e id themselves along a gentle acclivity that 
stretched from the pass towards the bottom of the superior peaic, 
while others tooic possession of a small eminence on the opposite 
side of the toad over-hanging an immense deep valley to the 
- northward, thnwigh which the Lykboo, afier issuing from Sindoo* 
bui^an, describes a meandering ooune in its way to join the Sin> 
doora. Upon thia eminence the barometerstood at 24.30 ib denoting 
a perpeodionlur elevation of neariy twelve iumdred yards above 
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the valley of Noalrote. The air, however, was not so sharp as might 
have been expected at such a great height, for thou[j,h during ilio 
night the cold was pretty severe, yet ou the followini^ luoniiug the 
mercury in the tliennometer was not found to be lower tliaii lifiy- 
ihree degrees. I lOckoB the ascoitof Bheerbuody by the road to be 
very little short of five mtlet, as I was about two hours and a half 
in mounting from the west foot of it to the top of the pass. The 
sun continued visible to us from this elevated station on the 1 6th 
March till thirteen minutes after six, when it did not actually set. 
but disappeared in a thick haze that enveloped one of the western 

hills. 

The descent from Rani Powah to Kowhilai-peak is fur the most 
part very gentle, the road being at the same time tolerably good, 
and delightfully ahady for very near two miles. Kowhilai-peak 
oveihangs fitmi the right an angle of the dedivity, on which stood 
formerly a castloi which was the first post occupied by Purthi Nerain, 
when he advanced from Noakole towards Khatmanda. From hence 
the rood winds considerably, successively sinking and rising ; occa- 
sionally passing along the brink of tremendous gulfs; and gene- 
rally traversing the sides of steep and scantily wooded liills of lime- 
stone, whence several transparent brooks rush into the Ko(il|KK>- 
baisi, where they |)robably mingle with the stream already repre- 
sented as flowing tlirough that valley, into which the traveller 
looks down just as he is on the point of descending to the banks of 
the Bbhnmut^. Tht distance from Kowhilai to tim river, on 
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lejiicbing which you may be said to have entered the valley of 
Nepmil, is not lest than five miles by the circuitous path we de- 
scribed, of which the finir last ate certainly in no respect deserving 
x>f the encomiums passed by our Nqnul friends oa the whole of 
the road from Noakote to Kliatmauda, which they aflEected lo con- 
sider in the light of a royal highway, assuring me that I might pro* 
ceed by it in my palankeen witli perfect ease and safety. 

After fording the Bislmmiuty, which passes here in a westerly 
direction over a sandy but not very broad bed, and proceeding 
about a mile and a half along the slopes of some waving lands, ex- 
hibiting plentiful traces of Gultivation» we reached Dherimsilii, a 
small town contatniiq^ a few tolerable looking houses, but oo the 
whole of a mean appearance. Continuing our way a mile further, 
over the same kind of swelling grounds, we again cmssed the 
Kshmnulty, *at the distance of a mile from whence stands the 
Arthan of B^ld Neel-lchcnt cuibosomed in a pleasant grove, and en- 
closed (o the westward by a hill of moderate height, which being well 
covered with trees, contributed both to the shadiness of the 
temple and its precinct, and to the picturesque efifect of the general 
scenery. 

B&li (or little) Neel-khent, is a place of great sanctity, boasting a 
colossal image of Mahadco, which appears in a supine position, in 
the midst of an oblong bason of water, constructed of stone, and 
supplied from springs rising in the overiianging hills. Part of the 
waters issuing from the latter pass off through a conduit consisting 
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of one and twenty projecting stone pipes, fantastically carved, at 
the lidl of which pilgrims are obligcxl to perfima certain ablutiona 
previous Id their beiiig admitted to irorsbip 9t the ebrine of the 
incumheiit deity. Bdli Neel-khent m m called to dietingQiih it fAm 
Boom (or great) Neel-khent, which is situated a lew miles to the 
northward of Khatmanda, and eachibits an imag^of the god simthw 
in all respects to the other, excepting that its magnitude is said to 
be four times greater. They are both representations, on a small 
scale, of the Himma-lch Neel-khent,or source of the Tirsoolgunga, 
described in another place. 

As we proceeded to the place marked out for our encampment 
in the valley of Nepani, we observed some of the cultivated fields 
In be skirled with the lesa, or plant that yieMs die drug called 
Gbecris, for whioh Nspaulis so famous, though the tilith is, that the 
bsst kind is braught fiom Mulldbun, a dqicndency of Nepaul lying 
&r to the north-west. This plantwooldappeartndifierin no respect 
from the hemp, excepting it be in the odour of its leaves, which is 
of a most overpowering strength. I could not aaccrtain to my satis- 
faction in what manner the Chcrris was procured from the shrub, all 
the accounts I received of the matter varying more or less. It is ne- 
vertheless certain, that the opention is amanuel one, rsquiring con- 
siderable nicety and atlration bothas to the period and the-nmde of 
oompraHing the leaves. With respect to the fiinner, the proper sen* 
son would seem to be when dm plant is in flower, and its seeds on 
the point of maiuiity, it being maleBial to the purity of the exinct. 
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that the leaf should not be parched or dry, as io this state it would 
not only yield less green, but a portion of its grosser parts would 
be apt to enter into the product. In regard (o the manual manage^ 
ment, it oonsists principally in rubbing the leaves gently between 
the two hands till these become sufficiently chaiged with the 
juice, which adheres to the palms in the form of a dark, viscid, 
and tolerably consistent substance ; this being removed witli a 
spatula, or knife, is made up into bails or lumps, which, while un- 
refined, are sold under the name ofCherris. The clarified Cherris 
is called Momea (from its resemblance to wax), and burns with, a 
flame as br%ht as that of the purest resin. This gum is a most 
potent narcotic, possessing, it is said, very valuable medical quali* 
tics. The grosser products of this plant are called Gai^i and 
Bhang, or Subje, the former bang a preparation of flowcis, and the 
latter of the leaves. Both of these are obtained in the southern 
parts of Hindostan from the shrub called Ganja, which, however, 
though entirely corresponding ui appearance witli the Jeea of 
Nepaul, does not yield any Cherris. From the liemp the Neuars 
of Nepaul fabricate some coarse linens, and also a very strong kind 
df sack-cloth. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Our camp, during ilie .single week we resided in Ncpaul, was 
pitched on a risii)>; but broken spot of ground, close to the east 
foot of Sumbhoo-nath, and not quite a mile distance from Khat- 
nianda. This situation Mould have been sufficiently favourable to 
our viewing the wtiole extent of the valleyt had the weather hap- 
pened lo be len adverse than usual to our wishes. ^Ibt only, how- 
ever, all the mountains which encircle it, but almost every one of 
the nuineroas villages with whidi it is dotted, were so perpetually 
shrowded either by clouds, or a (hick mist, that even the oppor- 
tunities which offered of using the compass were very few. But 
before I describe the valley of Nepaui,Iwill here notice the curious 
temple of Sumbhoo-nath. 

This temple stands on the tufflniit of an insulated hill, 
which rises rather abruptly from the level of the subjaoeol 
plain to the height of about three hundred leet ; the ascent to 
it is by a broad Sight of st^ cut out of the rock, the sides of 
whidi are pleasantly clothed ^th trees. At the' foot of the steps 
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is a colossal image in stone of (he god Boudh, who is considered 
by some to be the law-giver of the Bhootias or Tibetians, and (o 

be the same as the Fo of the Chinese. The doctrines, liowcver, 
usually attribultd lo Boudh, wonhl appear to be so truith at vari- 
ance with many of thr usages of tlie Hhootias, that this opinion is 
by no means to be hastily admitted ; a reference alone to the 
Boudh Pouran itself can satbfactorily clear up thb point, and hap- 
pily such a reference is now no longer impracticable to the learned, 
as I have been fortunate enough to obtain from Nepaul a copy of 
that rare and valuable manuscript. 

Sumbhoo-nath is a very ancient edifice, having, it would seem, 
been erected at a period when Nepaul was l ulcd by a race of 1 ibe- 
tians who being subsequently expelled by the Newars, obtained 
the name of Khat Bhootias (or Bhootias oi Khatmauda), which 
they preserve to tliis day, occupying at present the mountains of 
the KucbAr, but principally that part of the range situated in the 
Koote garter. The possesnon of this temple has hem always 
claimed by the Dalai Limi (or sovereign pontiff of Lehassa), on 
the ground of its having been a dependency of his spirituality frcHn 
the earliest times, and this pretension appears to have been usually 
yielded to by the existing government of Nepaul. Upon the 
lupture, however, which some years ago look place between the 
Tibetians and people of Nepaul, the Lama's vicar was obliged to 
evacuate this sanctuary, which is now held by a legate on the part 
of the Dewa Dburma, whom we call the Deb Rajah, and whom, ia 
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such a conjuncture, ihe goverument of Nepaui was naturally de« 
•irous of conciliating by every means in its power. It is scarcely 
neoenary to add, that this prince is among the foUoiren of the 
Tibetian idolatiy. 

The annexed skelchof Suinbboo*nath will convey a much better 
k|ea of its exterior figure and perspective, than any descfiption I 
am able to furnish. It is proper to notice, however, that this view 
comprehends Imlc iiKirc ihan that part of the sanctuary wliich 
appears to be more ]).(riicn!;irly appropriated to the riles of the 
- Bhootia worship, and wliich is encompassed by a sort of quadranr 
gutar edifice, containing a variety of small shrines and images. 
The whole building rises from a terrace that occupies completely 
the summit of the hill, but though it is* pretty evident that 
the several divisions of it have been erected at difierent 
periods, yet its history being involved in the greatest obscurity, 
there is no possibility of ascertainii^g any thing satisfactory con- 
cerning the oi ii^in, cither of the middle and superior temple, or of 
those which encircle it. Snmbhoo is one of the appellations of 
Mahadeo, and the word, signifying self existing, or self-created, is 
applied to a stone image of the god, supposed to be the spontaneous 
production of nature. But wtiatever may be the fact with regard 
to the anticpilty of Sumbhoo-nath, it is certain Uiat this temple is 
at present resorted to only by the Bhootias, and the Bahauris, the 
Utter of whom are a tribe of Newars who seem to have apostatised 
ia a certain degree fivm the rdigious creed of their oououymea at 
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lOme period subscquem lo their conquest of Nepaul, or at least to 
have grafted upon it a considerable portion of the idolatry of 
Tibet. After all, bonreirer, it is highly probable that the sanctity 
of this spot might be safely referred to a period vtry anterior both 
to the Newar and Khat Bhootia dynasties of Nepaul. since the 
sacied books of the Hindoos scarcely leave any room to doabt that 
the religion of Bramha has been established from the most remote 
antiquity in this secluded valley, where, in truth, there are nearly 
as many temples as houses, and as many idois as inhabitants, there 
not being a fnunt.iin, a river, or a hill within its limits, that is not 
consecrated to one or other of the Hindoo deities. 

The first object that eng^es the attention on reaching (he sum? 
mit of Sumbhoo, is a cylindrical structure of masonry, about breast* 
high, and from two lo three feet in diameter ; over this work is 
placed a circular plate of brass, called Dhunnadhat Munsera, and 
abo Kinkoor, which i» covered with various engraved figures and 
characters, and serves to sustain a gilt Bejjerb^n, or thundertbolt 
oflndra, of immense size, but better corresponding to the figure of 
a double sceptre.* This structure is not solid, being raised, it is 
said, round a well ; but whether now dry or containing water, was 
more than any perwm I saw, pretended to know, as it had never 
been eiambed since the time of Puttftr Mull, a Newar Rajah of 
Khatmanda, wha fiourisbed about a hundred and fifteen years ago^ 
and by whom this singular fabric was erected to the Hindoo JupitCTt 

* A repmentalion ot lb» i* f^iea to Ui« title-page. 
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The Icmple principally visited by the Bhootias and Bahaurdf 
rises trom the middle of the flat or terrace of th e hill, aiid is dis- 
tingpiiabed at a great distaaee by its spires or turrets, which are 
coirered with pbtss of iiopper very highly S^lt* 1^ i* iadebted for 
this dfldonUofi la lb« Dalai Lama, hj whoM order the work had 
beep, but tttstmly finbhed, wheo hii vkar wai undo? the neeeaaity 
qT reUnquiabing the diaig^ to the Deva Ohufma. 1 aioended by a 
iteep ladder lo. the entraoce of this edifice^ the interior of which 
ciMuisfed of a single apaitmeot, lo fille d with smoke, and strewed 
with various utensils, that it actually liad infinitely more the ap- 
pearance ol a miserable kitchen, than of the temple of a divinity. 
But though my curiosity was. for from being damped on this ao* 
oouni, yet it did imt avail me oueh, as my ignoraiiee of the Tibet 
langnage made it impossible for me to hold any cooversatioii with 
the offieiatiqg prints, one of whom waa seated on the floor between 
two round deep vesiek filled with Ghee, that served to fted a 
considerable nnmber of lamps, in irumning of wbkiti he seemed 
earnestly employed. Sambhoo>nath, indeed, is chiefly celebrated 
for its perpetual fu e, and I was assured that the flame of the two 
largest wicks 1 saw, had been constantly preserved from time 
immemorial. But though this altar is in a situation pretty well 
defendedirom the calemal air, yet it is sufficiently exposed to it to 
indiiie<iiieio suspect that no small share of the great reputatioa 
whidi the two superior lamps have acquired, ought* In fiumess, to 
be aisigued' to the leaser. 
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In a corner to the right of the everlasting lights, stood a cy]iD> 
drical machine placed vertically on a stand ; round this machine 
was curiously wrapped either smne leaves, or a complete copy, I 
could not ascertain which* of the Bhootia scripturn. The attend* 
ing priest was obliged to tear off part of its covering to shew me 
this singularly disposed volume, the writiog of which I could just 
dtstinguish to be in the Tibet character. Upon my signifying a 
desire to be informed of the title of the book, I repeatedly received 
for answer, Mani ; but wlitthcriliis is tlie ])!()|)er name of its author, 
or no more than a general denomination by which they discrimi- 
nate sacred from prophane writings, I am unable to determine. I 
observed that as often as those who entered the temple approached 
and touched the holy volume (which action was always accompa* 
nied ' by 'certain gestures denoting profound respect)^ either the 
priest who attended, or the worshipper himself, put the machine 
in motion, every revolution of which occasioned a bell to strike, 
that was suspended over it. If it were not that this ringing, which, 
it must be confessed, was by no means of u musical kind, doubt- 
lessly appeared to us in the valley to be much more unceasing than 
it really was, I should have been disposed to conclude the Bhootias 
and fiahauriUyto be the devoutest people on earth ; but in whatever 
degree of reverence these nations hold Sumbhoo-nath, it is certain 
that the Hindoos of Nepaul have no opinion of its sancti^, for 
upon my putting a question to a Rajepoot of some distinction, 
whid) implied that I entertained a contraiy idea, he manifested no 
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fluiall aolicitiide to undiwdire wbt, and- a good deal of ttigefness 
to convince me tbai those of hii tribe nover visited this temple. 

The valtef of Nepaul is nearty of an oval figim; its greater 
cstcnt is fvom north to south, in which direction it may be com- 
puted at twelve horizontal miles. It stretches from cast to west 
about nine miles, and its circuit is roughly estimated by the inha-' 
bitants at twciity-hve coss, or froai Ibrty to fUly miles. It ^ 
bounded on the north and south by very stupendous mountains,' 
near the foot of which rise several of those humbleif eminences' 
called Coliines in Switxeriand .'.indeed tho bottom of the valley, 
besides heij^ in general extremely ttneven» and inteneoted by dlsep- 
lavuws, occasioned by autumnal inundations, is specklisd'through- 
out at various distances with aimilar little hills. To the east and' 
west the enclosing mountains are much less lofty, the immediate 
head of the valley to the westward being defined principally by a 
low steep ridge covered with brush-wood, and anciently called 
Maroor, but at present, most commonly, Naga-ArjooOffrom the name' 
of an idol for which it is famous. This ridgo passes close bdiind* 
Sumbhoodiath, and is itself backed by a mora considerable one, 
named Dh6ohoak; of whidi some mention has already been made 
in dcsoribing the valley of Deona, and regarding whieh, I have 
nothing iurtber to add, than that it is sud to contain a lake strongly 
impregnated with minerai salt, and celebrated under the name of 
Indra-pokina. To the eastward, the most rcnuu kable hills are those 

of Kanicboak and Mahabut or Mahadeo-pokiira; but they by no 
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.means reach the elevation either of Phalchoak (which is the most 
towering of the summits that iUustraie the southern confine or the 
valley) or of Sheopoori, which constitutes its principal barrier to 
the northward, and is unquestionably by far the highest of all the 
mountains that encircle it. The other chief links of this .superb 
chain are mount Kukunni, which stretches westerly from Sheopoori, 
being united to Naga-Arjoon by mount Bheerbundy, and Chunjpa- 
daibi, wliich, with one or two more inferior peaks, complete the 
girdle by joining Gbandraghiri to Phalchoak. 

As it was not in our power to ascend to the top> either of- 
Sheopoori or of Phalchoak, and as the nature of the ground, no 
less than considerations of prudence, opposed any attempt at the 
actual measurement of a base, we had not the meaniofascertainiqg 
either by the barometer, or geometrically, the altitudes of those 
mountains. I am inclined to think, however, on a comparison of 
the result of a rough calculation, built upon their computed lioii 
zonlal distance, and the angles of their summits with the heii;his 
of some adjacent peaks, as denoted by the barometer, that mount 
Sheopoori is not much Ics!^ than fourteen hundred, and that 
Phal ch oak is nearly twelve hundred, yards above the level of 
Sttmbhoo-Datb« Motmt libjibia erects its aspiring head about a 
point to the westward of Sheopoori, which, notwithstanding its 
respectable devatiion, rinks befiore its supet^towering ndghbour to 
the rank of a moderate colline. But though J ibj ibia rises probably 
more than two thousand yards above the loftiest part of Sheopoori, 
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ytt h yields in its torn to the amanng rampart of mow which 
dxwts up on ill right, and, in spite of its vidntty and the tnuneDae 
he%ht of the interposing raonntains, is easily descried from the foot 
of Sumbhoo^iath. hideed this magnificent objett is said to be 

visible at Khalmanda, in clear weather, from between the points 
of N. N. W. and E. N. E. It will hardly be supposed, however, 
that surh a sparinns prnsppct can he nnhrol-pn tliroiighout. To 
enjoy so august a sight, one must ascend, perhaps, to the top of 
Chandn^hiri, though I am inclined to think that the landscape is 
not less entire from the inferior height of Cheeaapany, whence the 
sides and summits of this stnpendoos eiiain stand, to a veiy great 
eitent, completely revealed to the ^e. The eastern extremity of 
this interesting view is marked by a pileof snowy mountains, which 
I imagine to be that part of Himma-Ieh lying just above Koote, 
the horizontal distance of which ironi Kiiatnianda, is foity*eight 
miles. 

Shcopoori 'gives rise to the Bhiigmutty and Bishnmutty rivers ; 
the sources of tlie former, (which also bears the name of the 
firemha-serassutti,) are situated on the north side of the mountain, 
round the east foot of which, this river winds, and soon enters 
the valley of Nepaul, traversing it in a meandering coarse^ the 
general direction of which is southerly. It is a veiy inoon> 
sidcrablc brook at Pussputty-nath, close under which it flows, but 
receiving in its progress from thence, several tributary currents, its 
chaonel gradually widens, (ill it assumes, in passing between jPatn 
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w4 lUtatmanda, the a|»p«anuiceof a vespecUble stream. UpMi the 
Bid9»nuit(y'« yieMuig its witen and name to it a UtUe way beknr 

thl^ M^t|l end. 0( jChat^nanHa^ {| f ^{ |fft ff^ tOWaids tinnmaiahmthMtk^ 

and aome other knr hills standing at the foot of mount Gbandrao 
ghiri, along the bottom of which it rushes precipitately, as if impa- 
tient to force a passage through the superior ridge, and at length es- 
capes from the valley by an ojjcuiiig that presents iiself between 
PhaJchoak and Cliunipa-daibi, after which 1 know nothing certain 
ooncerning it, till it re.-appears at Hurrihurpoor, from whence its 
oontiouation to Munniary has been probably laid down with su£> 
cient aoqumcy by Msyor Bcnneil.. iliave been generally informed^ 
how<ver4 that, lie couvse between the valley oCNepaul and Hunri- 
hniiiGor lies-through an immensely wold and rugged country„that 
its chaimel is^choaked wvth hugerockSt.and overhang by impene- 
trable woods, and that it falls, in two or three points, in very 
considerable cataracts, ilic ino^it remarkable of which is said to 
occur at a place called Bysia. Us descent also immediately from 
Hurrihurpoor is represented as exceeding, rapid ; but it would ap- 
pear to resume a tolerably gentle current almost immediately 
aOer precipitating.itself from thenoe into the valley below, as boato 
from tte T^riye oocasiooally ascend to within an easy distance of 
that town. 

The Bisbnmotty, called likewise the Dhurma.-niiddi and Unok' 

habode, issues from the south side of Sheopoori, eaieriog the valley 
of Nepaul not far to the northward oi Bkii Neei-kbenl ; and, alter 
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trailing the west face of Khalmanda, empties itsdff iiiito the 
Bb^gniutty. The water of this river is not in equal estimation mtk 
that of the Bhdgmutty, which is said to be much liglitef and whole- 

somer ; indeed the people of ihis Lountiy pretend, that all the 
streams wliieh descend along the north faces of mountains, are pre- 
ferable to such as spring from a souihern aspect ; but perhaps the 
inferiority of the Bisbnmutty iu this respect may partly be owing 
to the circumstanoe of its receiving no accessinn of water through* 
out its course, and of its being cvdry Where a reiy sbldlow* and, 
comparatively with the olfaer, lather a' dkiggifth' stream; ll^th* 
regard to the nature of the soil over wHich it passes; it' wbiild noi' 
appear to diSer from that which constitutes the bed of the 
BhagmiKty. 

Besides the rivers just described, there are several other streams 
which flow through the valley of Ncpaul, aud contribute greatly 
to its iertilization. The principal of these are Dhobee^kola, the 
Munnokra, the Hunnumnntat and the Kushai*koosbetti the Bhdg* 
matty Btially receiving the watets of the whole. Dhobee-kbh (or 
RoodunoBntty cS antiqaity) rises, as'wdl as' the Bisbnmutty, from 
thesouthstdeof m<»afit-Sheopoori, and passing at the distance of 
about a mile and a half lo'the eastward of Khatmanda, pursues a 
course nearly south till it falls into the Bhagmutty, which it does 
a little way above the junction of that stream with theBishnmulty. 
The Munnokra, called also the Munmutty, issues from a small lalce ' 
near Bujiur-joogni, a place of considerable sanctity in the vicinity 
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of S&nku. It runs* like the generality of the streams which intersect 
this valley, in a southerly direction, passing, at the .distance of 
about a mile, to the eastward of the Bbagmutty, into which it 
discbarges itself, after a veiy sfamt ooune, near Patn. TheHunim* 
munta, or JUiuddeniiutty of the sacred writings, sprii^ fiom Ma- 
hadeo-pokhra, and after winding round the south-west angle <^ 
Bhatgong, hastens to meet the Kushen-kooshen (or Kansabutti), 
which it does about half a mile to Uic wcsiwar*! of tiiat city. This 
last rivulet has its rise iiom Changoo-iici ain ; and after passing 
along the north-east side of Bhatgotig, soon yields its waters and its 
name to the Uunnumunta, which proceeds but a short way before 
it disembogues itself into the BbAgmutty. 

It will not be expected that I should be able to describe, <»* even 
to enomerate, all the towns and villages of this vall^, nor are 
there, indeed, many of them that merit any particular notice. I 
shall content myself, therefore, with a slight review of the most 
remarkable among them. 

Of these Khatmanda is entitled to the first rank, not so much, 
indeed, on account of its superior size or population, as because it is 
at present, redtoned the capital of Nepaul, from being the residence 
of the Rajah. It stands on the east bank of the BisbnmuUy, along 
which itstcetdies in l^gth about a mile i its breadth is inoonsi* 
derable, no where exceeding half, and seldom extending beyoiid a 
quarter of a mile, its figure being said by the natives to resemble 
the Kohra or scimetar of Daiby. The entrance to It from the 
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westward, near which extremity of the valley it is situated, is by 
two slight l)rid;:;cs thrown over the Bishnmutty, one of ihcin at the 
north, the other near the south end of the town. The name by 
irhicb il is distinguished in ancient books is Congool-puUen: the 
Newan call it Yindaise, whilst zmioog the Purbutties, or moun- 
taioeen, it is styled Kathipoor, an appellatioa which seems to pro- 
ceed from the tame source with Khitmindd, the present popular 
appellatioa of tbu city, and derived, as it is said, from its numerous 
wooden temples, which are, indeed, among the most striking oh- 
jects it offen to the eye. These edifices are not confined to the body 
of the town, but are scattered over its environs, and particularly 
along the sides of a (juadraugular tank or reservoir of water, situ- 
ated a short way beyond the north-east quarter of the town, and 
called Rani-pokhra. They appear to differ nothing in their figure 
or construction from the wooden Mundubs occasionally met with in 
other parts of India, and are principally remarkable for their num^ 
ber and siae,some of them being of considerable elevation and pro* 
portionate bulk. Besides these, Kh^tniindil contains several other 
temples on a laq^e scale, and constructed of brick, with two, three, 
and four sloping roofs, diminishing gradually as they ascend, and 
terminating pretty generally in pinnacles, which, as well as some 
of the superior roofs, are splendidly gilt, and produce a very 
picturesque and agreeable effect. 

The houses arp of brick and tile, with pitched or pentHOoftj 
low9it)*.tb«.*tWK they have . freq,u^tly fpcloee<i| wooden bat 
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conies of open carved work, and of a singular fashion, the front piece/ 
instead of rising perpendicularly, projecting in a sloping direction 
towards the eaves of the roof. They arc of two, three, and four 
stories, and almost without a single exception, of a mean appear- 
ance; even the Rajah's house being but a sorry buildings and 
claiming no particular notice. The streets are excessively narrow, 
and nearly as filthy as those of Benares. 

• Kh^itmSndii was reckoned, during the time of Jye Purkaush, to 
contain about twenty-two thousand houses; but this amount is 
affirmed to have been very much augmented since that period, 
though not without some consequent decrease in the numbers of 
Patn and Bhatgong. This statement, however, must of necessity 
be understood as comprehending not only the population of the 
town itself, but of its dependent villages, it being manifest that 
there cannot stand, at the most, above five thousand houses on 
ihe ground occupied by this city; and, indeed, though ail those 
I discoursed with on this point, appeared desirous of magnifying 
the number of its inhabitants, yet some of them pretty clearly 
admitted that the specified statement was meant to include most of 
its subordinate towns or hamlets, which are not less than from 
twenty to thirty, of which S^ku, ChSngoo-nerain, Ghokurna, 
Deop^tun, Hanrigong, Pdpigong,Ghuprigong, and some others, rank 
as considerable places. Allowing then ten persons to a house or 
family, which is probably rather a low standard for the houses of 
Kh&tm^ndu, its population will amount to about fifty thousand 
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souls, vhicb I should take to be its Full conoplement.* At the 
same rate the numbers occupyii^ the remaining seventeen thousand 
bouses formeily included within the jtirisdiction of Khatmanda, 
would be one hundred and seventy thousand; but as the building 

of the inferior towns are, generally speaking, on a much smaller 
scale tlian those oFtlie meLropoIis, I should jialge eight to a house, 
on an average, to be an ample allowance, which would reduce the 
population of the subordinates to one hundred and thirty-six thou- 
sand, giving one hundred and eighty-six thousand for the total 
population of the capital and its districts, in which last, however, 
it is not intended to include Doona-balse, Noakote, Neijah, or any 
other of the dependencies the Khatmanda sovereign^ lyuig be- 
yond the valley. I confess (hat this calculation is exceeding vague, 
and that, with respect to the canton or principality at large, I think 
it likely to be under the truth, though, perhaps, act in any consi- 
derable degree. It is proper, however, to notice here, that the 
most reasonable of my informants would not admit Sink4 to have 
ever hem comprehoided in the population attributed to Khat- 
manda. Sinku was formerly a place of great magnitude, but does 
not contain at present above a thousand families. 

The city of next importance in the vall^ <tf Nepaul is Patn, 
which occupies a rising spot of ground situated about two miles to 
the south-east of Khatmanda, and close lo the confliient;c of the 
Munnokra,Fookacha, andi^tiagoautty rivers. While an iudepeudeut 

* Itobapt 4000 Imuw^tttwcbeinlMbitaott cadi, ttonld be neanc tbt muk. 

y 
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capital, it would seem to have been of much greater extent than 
the present metropolis, being said to have contained, durii^ that 
period, twenty-four thousand hoiwcs; which number, however, as 
in the case of Khatmanda, must be understood to comprise also most 

of its dependencies within the valley ; and though my information 
docs not enable nic to tlcsciibc the exact limits ol each ol tlie three 
slnies, into which the valley ol Ncjiaul w.ts divided at the time of 
Purthi Neratn's conquest, yet there is good reason to believe that 
the sovereign of Patn possessed the greatest portion of it, since, 
among the various towns enumerated as bdonging to that canton, 
we meet with the names of Kirtfalpoor, Ghobbar, Thankote, Pheeiw 
phtng, and a few others, wbidi, besides continuing to be still of 
principal note, include a wider tract of territory than the depen- 
dencies either of Khatmanda or Bhatgong. The dominions ol Fatu 
beyond the valley stretched southerly, comprehending, Chitlons;, 
Tambeb-kau, Gheesapauy, and some other places in the same 
direction. 

Patn is called YulkxMlaisi by the Newars, and it is likewise 
occasionally distinguished from Deopitun (oeldirated for its 
temple of Pus8putnath),by the appelktions of Luttit-Pato andLoll- 
Patn, both of which, it is supposed to have derived from the 

name of its founder, who was a favourite, and Purdhdn,or minister, 

of one of the ancient jjrinces of this country. It is a neater town 
than Khatmanda, and boasts also of coatabing some very hand* 
some edihces. 
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BhatgoDg is, perhaps, stiU more superior to Khatmauda; for 
though doubjdenl^ the least considerahle of the three, in point of 
size, being rated only at twelve thousand houses, yti its palace and 
buildings, in general, are of more striking appearance, and its streets, 
if not much wider, are at all events much cleaner than those of the 
metropolis. It owes this last advantage to its adiiiirahle brick pave- 
ment, which has not received, or inUtcd required, the least repair 
for thirty years past. Nepaui in general is remarkable for the ex- 
cellence of its bricks and tiles, but those of Bhatgong are commonly 
allowed to be veiy far preferable to the rest. Certam it is, they 
surpass any I ever met with in India, but it is not equally certain 
from whence thdr excellence proceeds. Some of those whom I. 
questioned on the subject, referred it to the nature of the earth 
used ill making them, and some to the water employed in tem- 
pering them; while others allirnied it to arise purely from a par- 
ticular mode ol burning them. I had no opportunity of seeing this 
operation, the success of which, I was told, depended materially on 
the manner laying the bricks and fuel, at the time of ffNrming the 
clump or kiku 

Bhatgong lies about east and by south of Khatmanda, from whence 
it is distant nearly eight road miles. Its ancient name was Dhur- 

maputten, and it is called by the Newars Khopodaise, by whom it 
is also described to resemble in its figure the Duuibroo, or guitar, 
oi'Mahadeo. It appears to be the favourite residence of the Braii* 
mans of Nepaui, ccmtainlng many more £uniiies of that order than 
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Khattnauda and Pain togelhcr, all those of the Chetree tribe (to. 
which the reigning prince belongs) flocking on the other haad to 
the capital, while Fatn is principally inhabited by Newavs* 

With respect to what may be termed the ultramontane dominions 
of Bha^song, there is reason to believe, that though the sovereigns 
of this state seem to have possessed the smallest of the three diTi<« 
sions of (he valley, they nevertheless established their authority to 
a greater distance beyond it, than either of Llicir neighbours. I 
am not acquainted with the exact limits ot the Bhatgong princi- 
pality to the eastward, in which direction it chiefly extended itself; 
but I fancy they no where fell short of the banks of the Kousi,near 
which, and at the distance of five joumies from Khatmanda, there 
still stands an ancient Newar town of considerable eminence, called 
Dhoalka. 

Kirthipoor occupies the summit of a low hill, about three miles 

west of Patn; it was at one time the scat of an independent princje, 
though at tlie period ot riutbi Ncraiu's invasion, it was included 
in the territory of Tatn. The reduction of this place cost the 
Ghoorkhali so much trouble, that in resentment of the resistance 
made by the inhabitanu, he barbarously caused all the males he 
captured in it, to be deprived of their noses. We came to the 
knowledge of this fact in consequence of observing among the 
porters who transported our baggage over the hills, a remarkable 
number of noseless men, the singularity of the circiunstance lead- 
ing us to inquire into the cause of it. 
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Chobbar is also situated on an eminence, which, with that of Kir- 
thipoor, forms a kind of saddle hill. The latter is said to repre- 
sent the body, and the former the head of Mahadeo. Kirtbipoor 
is said to have reckcmed, at one period, no leas than six thousand 
houses or families within its jurisdiction. It is at present a phu;e 
of no great extent or connderation, 

Havini; in the preceding pages illustrated, as well as I oould, the 
particular topography of the tract actually traversed by us in our 
route, I shall now proceed to olfcr a few brief observations on the 
country of Nepaul in general, which will necessarily, however, be 
principally confined to that part of it properly so called, and strictly 
comprehending no more than the valley just described. I shall 
afterwards finally close the present Memoir, with as accurate an 
account of the boundaries, extent, and subdivisions of the Goor- 
khali territories collectively, as the scanty information I have been 
able to obtain on the subject will admit of» 
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I^BPAuii, cn' more ooitbcCty,' Hy^mAi is said to lunre been distin- 
gnislied during the Sutbe»jo6g, when the dyioasty of Bhnjjer-jobgni 
are reported to' have ruled over it, by the name of S»iddoo4)attipobr: 
It is also called in some ancient boblcs Decarie Tapoo, or the'SootH- 

crn Isle, in reference to its situation with respect to Himma-leli. It 
derives its present appellation, it is pretended, from the founder of 
the Nymuni dyuasty, in whose possession this country is supposed 
to have reiiiained during the Treta and Dwaper. The fables on 
which tius etymology is built merit no attention; but it may be 
worth noticing that all the records of Hindoo atitiqaity oonoeming 
the Himma-leh mountains, and the ' northetB legibna' ai^dksnt 
theretOi are affirmed to represent the' preBeot^ va}kjir!orN(d|»iiHiI as 
having been originally an immrase lake, wlndi, in the progress of 
ages, gradually retired between the biinks of tbe^hflgmutty. Other 
accounts state, that the Bliugnmtty remained without any outlet 
from the valh v diiiiiif; tlircc centuries, wiien Srtc-kimu, the last of 
(ihe Nymunians, opened its present passage through llie soulhero 
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ridge of mountains. Myor Renoell inforaw us* on occasion of a 
similar tradition rqgardtqg Gasbmere^ ** that appearanoes have im- 
** pressed a conviction of its truth on the minds of all those who 
" have visited the scene, and contemplated the different parts of 

it;" and he aftemards reasons at some length, and with much 
ingenuity, in its su])port ; nor is there a single argument advanced 
by our illustrious geographer on the subject, that does not apply 
with conclusive foroe to the valley of Nepaul. The waving or 
broicen nature of the ground» whidi resembles, in a striking dqgree, 
the bed of a lai^ body of water, and the soil consisting toa con> 
siderable depth of a black, fat earth, manifestly the product of 
dirtied mud, are particularly circumstances of the most de^ < 
monstrative kind. In short, if any difficulty be here opposed to the 
theory in question, it presents itscll solely in the character of the 
strata that form the base of the mountains tiirough which the 
Bh^mutty has forced a passage, it being perhaps doubtful whether 
these be of a hardness capableof resisting the attrition of the waters 
for ai^ great length of ttmoi 

The northernmost part of Nq^aul scarcely lies in a higher 
parallel of latitude tlnn twenty-eeven degrees and a half ; yet this 
valley enjoys, in oertaiin respects, the climate of some of the south- 
ern countries of Europe. My knowledge on this point is, of course, 
almost entirely confuied to the narrow limits oF oral enquiry, otir 
residence here having been too short to admit of our acquiring more 
satisfactory information. It is not to be doubted, however, that-not 
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only the tops of the suirounding mountains are sprinkled with 
snow for several da>« tqg^her during wintert but that it even 
aonaetinics fiiUs in the vaUey bekiw : a hoar frost, tooi at this 
icasoot veiy oommooly oovers the ground ; but though the cokl is 
occasionally, for three or four iiiooths» severe eqpiigh to freeze the 
tanks and pools of standing water, yet the rivm are never froxen. 
Ncpaul would seem to be indebted lor its favourable climate en- 
tirely to its great elevation ; for though lying in the vicinity of a 
region eternally buiied in snow, yet its temperature is probably 
little or nothing affected by this local circnmstanoe, since, besides 
the shelter it derives liom the in^eijacent mountainst it is affirmed 
that anortht or Hiimnaplehan wind never Uowa inihis valley, except 
now and then in transient gusts. The l^ht of Nepaul above the 
level of the sea, if we may rely on the indication of the barometer, 
cannot be much under four thousand feet ; but this elevation did 
not prevent the thermometer from rising once during our slay in 
this valley to eighty-seven degrees. lis usual height about OOOQ 
Yaried from eighty-one to eighty-four degrees ; a little after sunrise 
it coouniMily stood between fifty and fifty-four, buC was once so low • 
ai forty*eevcn, and at mne in the evening genenlly fluolaated 
from sixty*two to sizty-tiz d^srees, the mean temperatuffe,ifbhi the 
l}th to the S5th of March hiekuivc^ on an average fifiiyooe 
dbservatioitf , was sixty-seven degrees. 

The seasons of Nepaul are pretty nearly the same with those of 
Upper Hindostan ; the rains commence a little earlier, and set in 
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from the south-east quarter: they are usually very copious, and 
break up towards the middle of October. Tho torrenU- from the 
rooontains bdng often extremely violent during thb period, wbiie 
the denent of the riven through the vallef is not so precipitate as - 
to cany off the waters with much rapidity, the consequence is, 
that their banks, wherever they happen to be low, are very liable 
to be overflowed. The effect of theae occasional inundations 
is sometimes very injurious to the husbandman ; and is exhibited 
also, in the great number of ravines into which the plain is 
cut. 

In describing the climate of Nepaul, we ought not to confine 
ourselves to the valley, since a few hours journey enable its inha> 
bitauts to pass at pleasure, by ascending the sides and sumii)its of 
the enclosing mountains, through a considerable variety of tempe- 
ratures, and in three or four days one may actually exchange a 
heat equal to that ol Bengal for the cold of Russia, by barely moving 
fromNoakotc to Kheroo,or eveti to Ramika ; iioi aic, perhaps, the 
numerous gradations and quick succession ol climates attainable 
from hence the least of the advantages to be derived from an un* 
restrained inteicottiae with this charmiqg country, a short residence 
in which would, in most disordos arbing from relaxation, proba- 
bly answer every purpose of a voy^ to Europe, by enabling a 
patient to remove, as circumstances might demand, from one tern- 
perature to another, though I am inlined to think that there are 
few cases of the nature in question that would require his seeJung 
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k higher one in winter than that of the valley .of Chttkmg, or, in 
BUmmer, a toon dastic and sharper aur than he might breathe on 
the summit of Chandn^hiri. Here, too, if we may judge by the 
spontaneous productions of the spot, among iriiich are the peach, 
the raspberry, the walnut, the mulberry, and others, all the fruits 
and esculent vegetables of England might, witli attention, 
be sutccssfully raised. With respect to the salul)rity ol tl ; njore 
elevated valleys and situations, it would seem to be abundantly 
proved in the general looks of the inhabitants, among whom, if the 
Newar peasantry take the lead in point of robustness, it is to be at- 
tributed to their Uborious, but invigorating occupations. The fever 
called the Owl has already been said to be confined to the very 
lowest vallies, and to the Turrye; but this n not the case with re- 
gard to the guttural tumours Icnown in Hindoslan by the name of 
Ghaigha, and in Ne[Kiul \>y thai otcrmoo; this malady appearing 
both at Deopdtuii and Kaui igong, wiiliiu a few miles of Khatmanda, 
and being very prevalent, indeed, at a place called Mungultai, 
which is about three journies eastward from thence. The natives 
have no clear ideas concerning the cause of ihb distemper, though 
they attempt to treat it medically ; some of them conceive that it 
is produced by a certain insect generated in the water usually drank 
by the inhabitants of goitrous places ; othera suppose that it is owing 
to some mineral imprcgujiion, but without suspecting particularly 
the influence of the cdcuxous matter called JuJ 'in Switzerland, 
and supposed by Mr. Coxe to be the cause oi' this malady. The 
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water, howc\ er, commonly drank by the people of Kuurigoug and 
Deopatun, being that of the Bhagmutty, which is equally used 
in several other places uoaffected with this endemlal deformityi 
the goitres of those two towns are gravely believed by many of 
the inbabitanto to be an effisct bf imagination in their pregnant 
women, who, it seems, are ooostantl^r exposed to the di^usti^g 
sight presented in the protuberant pouGhes of the innumerable 
monldcs with which the adjacent sacred grove of . Goija-sine 
swarms ; sallying thence, these animals take possession at pleasure 
of the neighbouring houses, from which it would be an act of the 
greatcit ini])ie:y to dislodge them forcibly. 

It was formerly a very prevalent idea among the people of Hin- 
dostan, Ixymu whom it would appear to have passed to the 
Europeans, that Nepdlol wmtainfd gold mines, and it was probably 
this notion (corroborated fimn time to time by the exaggerated re- 
ports of obscure travellers coaoeming the opulence and splendour 
of its cities) that stimulated Gossim Ail Khan to his unsocccssftt! 
attempt against this country. As to Lhe enterprise embarked in by 
the Knglish during Mr. Verelst's administration, whether under- 
taken on better grounds or not, it was equally unfortunate. It may 
appear difficult to ooooeive how the neighbouring nations could so 
long abide by apermaiion originating in no stronger a circumstance 
than the gold of Tibet passing into Beng^ aikd Babar through 
Nepaul, for it would not seem that much stress has been laid on the 
occasicmal separatum of a few gold grains either from the sandi or 
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from those consectalefl pebbles of the Giinduck, known by the 
name of Salcgranis. Our surprize, however, on this occasion, will 
be diminished, if it does not entirely vanish, on considering, that 
while the usKinittedjealoaij with which the administratioD of the 
countiy had at all timet discouraged the free iogresa of-strangen 
deprived us of the meant of aoquiring aoeoraie Jnfonnation, it wat 
alto calculated in tome dcigpree to oonfinn the impretBioD whidi 
had been received of its natural riches, and which the government 
of Nepaul itself has, though most probably not intentionally, con- 
tributed lo keep up by occasionally sending specimens of gold ore 
to theCk>vemor General of India, by way of presents, or curiosities. It 
is now pretty clear, however, that, except the small quantity sifted 
out of the sands of certain rivulets, which past through, without 
rising in the Nepaul territories, these latter produce not a grain of 
gold. It is true I have heard of a gold mine in the neighbouriiood 
of Ustie, but if any thing more be meant by the account than' the 
scanty particles of gold dust sometimes discovered in the beds of 
the torrents which rush through the Kuch^r in that quarter, I am 
inclined to believe it is nut situated within the Nepaul limits. It 
it also true that Summerpa (the fugitive Lama of Teeshoo Loomboo, 
or JDiggercheh), who, by taking refuge with the Goorkhali, occa- 
sioned the late war between Nepaul and China, and who appears 
to have been a penon of consiilerable science, gave the govermbent 
of Kbatmanda reason to hope that the precioos metals might be 
discovered in its dominions. It is equally oertam, however, that 
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liis researches proved Iruitless, as I have been assured that tlie 
produce of liis various ejcperimeuts did not defray the expenses 
attending ihcni. 

Bui tUough Nepaul can boast of no gold mines, yet it doubtlessly 
Qoniaioi moat of the other mctab. Us copper and iron mines have 
already been noticed; excepting thoie in the vicinity of Tambeh- 
Van and Koombara vall^, I am not acquainted either with the 
precise situatioo, or hkiory of any of them. The iron of Nepaul is 
not, perhaps, surpassed by that of any other country, and among its 
copper ores, of which there would seem to be several varieties, 
some arc said to be rich, and of an excellent kind. Oude w'as for- 
merly supplied with this metal from Nepaul, but of late years the 
European copper, without appearing to be in any respect of a su^ 
perior quality, haS| by actually uodenelling, driven that of Nepaul 
out of the western markets, a phsenomenon in commerce which 
M^t not, probably, to be attributed entirely to the difficulty and 
expense of transportation through a mountainous tract, having no 
navigable rivers, since it is likely to arise in a great degree from 
thebaclcwai clncss ol the natives in the aits of mineralogy and metal- 
lurgy. In short, copper, the produce of Nepaul, has been known to 
bear so high a price as a rupee and a half the Seer, at the same, 
time that European copper was procurable in Calcutta for a rupee 
the Seer. 

With regard to silver, I have been informed that some vdm of 
i^ have been disoovered'to the westward of Noakote ; but I doi|bt 
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the truth of the account, and suspcci it to have no other foundation 
than the fact of certain ores of lead, supposed to conUtn a consi- 
derable proportioD of the precious metal, having been recmtly met 
with. I have seen several specimens of these ores, some of which 
were very rich in lead, while others appeared to be a species of 
galena well worth the working for (he sake of its silver; and 
indeed, I found some attempts, with this view, had hem made pr»> 
vious to our arrival in Nepaul ; but as in all their endeavours to 
obtain I he nobler metal, they had, owing to their ignorance of the 
proper process, lost most part of the baser one, the result of their 
experiments had been very discouraging. In fine, they have 
hitherto so little known how to avail themselves of their natural 
treasures, that they are still obliged to supply themselves with lead 
from Fktna. 

There is no better authority at present than vague infiSrmation 
Torbelievmg that the Nepaul territories contain other the ores of 
antimony or mercury. It is pretty cenain, however, that the western 

parts in particular abound both in arsenic and pyrites, though it is 
also true that the government has been obliged to desist from 
working the suli)hurous ores on account of the deleterious eifccts 
produced by the operation. With regard to volcanoes, although 1 
met with no traces of any in our route, yet it is certain that there 
are some eruptions to the westward ; but whether these arise merely 
from bituminous or other inflammable substances, or are actually 
vcdcanic, 1 am' unable to determine. 

Aa 
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The houses in Nepaul are universally built of brick, because the 
uie of stone, though every where procurable within an easy du> 
tance, would be iutolerably expeoiive ia a country not admitting 
either of wheel carriages, or of water traii8poi(ttJj|Dii ;;h^9pe,ziot- 
witbstandiiig the great pkaty and variety of stones adapted to the 
purposes of buiUing, which are la be net with in this countryt 
aaK»g which are some kinds both of maible and of jasper, the s^t 
of a stone edifice or strtKtore of any sort, if we except their idols, 
and some of the oniainental parts of their temples, is more uncom- 
mon in Nepaul, than even in Btiigai. There is said to lie a very 
considerable mass of rock crystal near Ckxjikha, and limc-stoijc, 
as well as slate, seems to abound every where. 1 here are, however, 
no lime-kilns in this cotmtry, the cement commonly employed 
being mud, which, the natives pretend, answers in their humid 
climate better than lime mortar. The small quantity cf the latter 
which th^ UBC^ is procured from the incrustations and oyatalsof 
lime that are fbund in lome of the natural grottos or caves scattered 
over this rmnaotic regj<». I lament exceedingly that none of these 
happened to lie in our route, as the description I have received of 
them appears to render them very well worih the attention of 
all who receive any delight in contemplating the beauties or wonders 
of nature. 

The foregoing, it must be owned, is a veiy superficial account of 
the miineral or fossil productions of Nepaul ; but I trust it will be 
indulgently reocaved» as the best that 1 am enabled to fucnisfa 
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sillier by my floontt of iiilbniiaUioi],or my MquaintancewUh sudk 
lubjoetf. It to be hoped, indeed, that the period b not very 
remote when evety chana in oar knowledge oonceniing this country 
will be oom^etely filled up; ibratitisnot tobe doubtecl that it 
preients a noble fidd for the most interesting researchee, both of 
the mineralogist and botanist, so it may safely be presumed that no 
favourable upportunitv which may hereafter offer for prosecuting 
useful enquiiy in departments of science so intimately connected 
with the improvement of commerce and manufactures, will be 
suffered to escape. 

I have already occasionally enumerated some of the animal and 
vq^etable prodnctions of this oountiy.and have therefore but little 
to add here under these heads, which indeed can only be iatisfiie- 
torily treated of by a professed naturalist. 

The cattle of Nepaul, generally speaking, do not seem moch 
superior to those ordinarily met with in Bengal, and the upper pro- 
vinces ; bul it is otiicrwise with regard to the herds which enjoy 
the double advantage of browsing amidst the delicious herbage of 
the less cultivated valleys, and oi watering at the pure^ wholesome 
'brooks which everywhere intersect them* It is true that even these 
are but little distinguished in respect to aute; yet they appear 
sleek and plump, and exhibit a greater variety in point jof colour 
than is usually seen in the lower parts of India. I was particularly 
struck with the good appearance of some cowi which we fell in 
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with in passing rrom Bailkole; but, after all, it must b« coofessed 
ibat the best of them would suflSnr oouiderably in a coroparison 
with Engiirii cattle. Their milk, however, is not surpassed, perhaps, 
for sweetness or richness, by any in the world, though 1 am obliged 
to acknowledge that the inhabitants did not seem to have any to 
spare- 
It will be readily conceived that a country so over-run as this is 
with aromatic and sweet flowering shrubs, must necessarily produce 
honey of the finest quality : but though its excellence is accordin^y 
vo^' well known and acknowledged, yet it is a £wt that I had some 
difficulty in procuring a single comb ; - this scarcity is owing to 
there being no more made or stored than is ijequbite for domes* 
tic consumption, bees bdng reared here principally with a view 
to the preparation of wax, which forms one of the exports of 
Nepaul. 

I had heard, belorc my visit to Nepaul, that our mosi esteemed 
kitchen vegetables did not only grow there in much higher per- 
fection than in Bengal, but that the propagation or them was 
annually continued from their own seed, whereas the short duration 
of our cold season admits but of a scanty and degenerate produce 
not to be depended upmi. My disappointment, therefore, was very 
great on finding the fact otherwise, and on being assured that they 
could not raise even potatoes, without procurii^ every year from 
Pittna fresh roou for sowing ; I think it extremely pnbidble, how- 
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ever, that their failure in Ibb respect has been occasioned solely by 
want or attention or skill, having no doubt» for my own part, that 

with proper management, there are few of ourhortulan productions, 
whether fruit, flower, or herb, which might not be successhilly 
rearetl, and aluiiKl.iiitly nuihipHed, eitlier in the valley of Ncpaul 
ilscll, ur in one or other of the numerous situations adjacent to it,. 
The only kitchen vegetables we met with here were cabbages and 
peasi both of which were of the worst kind. Tiiey have the Tibet 
turnip, but cannot raise it, any more than the potatoe, without 
renewing the seed annually. 

I have elsewhere, in the course of thb Memoir, given as full an 
account of the several species of grain cultivated in this country, as 
my limited opportuniliies of obtaining any knowledge of them 
would allow; there doubtlessly remains much inrormation to be 
supplied on this, and other interesting subjects of Nepaul agricul- 
ture ; and in particular it seems higldy desirable that wc should 
thoroughly ascertain the nature and history of the various dry rices 
cultivated by these people under the general nameof Ghya, because 
some of them being actually raised in situations very much eaiNMed 
to falls of snow, it is extremely probable that they would succeed 
in England, while others which do not require bdqg flooded, but 
flourish in the loftiest and driest spots, would be no less likely to an- 
swcr in the Rajemahl hills.* There are also among the spontaneous 

• An cxpauncDt bn linoa bean loooMafnllj odk beie with fbor «r fite ipecin of 
Ghja. 
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productions of this luxurious soil, several edible roots and herbs, 
9fi the Tooral, a species of yam, the Kurraila, a kind uf wild 
tjsparagusi and otbecs, wdl desei^ing of examinatuHi and descrip- 
tion, as forming a oomidmble pari of the sustenance of the poorer 
inhabitants. The medicinal plants, as well as the dying diugp 
which rank among the natural growth of this country, are likewise 
very numerous, and some of them very valuable; of the former 
the Teetea put, Juttha, or Jaitamisi, the fCootka, the Bikmah, the 
Cheraita, and the Roopiiienger (all of them bitter or aromatic 
woods) are in the most estimation.* Of the colouring plants, I 
pbould decline, for the present, even a partial enumeration, as well 
on account of the subject btiog too impcntant, in a oommercial 
vieWf 10 be slightly discussed, as because measures have been taken 
by Government for obtaining the fullest information rcgafdlng 
them. I need only observe in this place, that, besides the well- 
known creeper called Monjheet, some shoots of which I left in a 
thriving condition at Buglcpore, on my return to Bengal, there is 
good reason to suppose, that the Nepaul territories produce a rich 
variety of dying materials, and among the rest, two or three sorts 
of vegetable black. The Kiichar b known to contain many, and 
probably, indeed, yields most of the alpine plants. 

Adverting to the very' wild and nigged nature of the country, 
tre shall see no groat nom for imaginii^ iu population to be 

t The Teetea-p&t it a species of worm-wood ; the Jaitam&si is IMppoiod .to Im the 
■pktoard of Um lacienu, aod the Bickmab ii a kind ol geDiisD 
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oomsiderable ; the valleys only are of any account in eitimatingthe 
numben of the inhabitants, and they are, with the exception of 
Nqxutl itidr, and perhapt two or three othen, littlie better than so 
many moontainooa cavities. Even the Tunrye, or Turryani, gene* 
rally spealcii^, would icem to be. but indifferently peopled, the 
villages throughout it being, as far as I can learn, very thinly scat- 
tered, and in most places of a mean rank in point of niagniiude, as 
well as appearance. But whatever the fact in this respect may be, 
it is certain that we are altogether unfurnished witlx any documents 
that would warrant our hazarding evma a conjecture on the aobject, 
the materials we possess Tor judging of the population of the valley 
of Nepaul itself being at the best cacttemely vague, and enabling 
us only to state it loosdy at about half a millbn. 

The inhabitants consist principally of the two superior daiMs of 
Hindoos (or Bndunins and Cbetrees with their various subdivisions}, 
of Newars, of Dhenwars, of Mhanjees, ufBhoottas, and of Bhanrds. 
The former of these, who compose the army of the stale, and en- 
gross all situations of trust, wiiethcr civil or military, are found dis- 
persed promiscuously throughout the country; the Newars are con- 
fined almost to the valley of Nepaul, the Dhenwars and Mhanjees are 
the husbandmen and fishen of the western districts ; and the Bhoo- 
tias, thoui^ some families of them are planted in the lower land^ 
occupy, generally speaking, such parts of the Kuchar as are included 
in the Nepaul territories. With respect to the Bhanrds, th^ have 
already been metttimed, aa beiiig a. sort' of separatists from the 
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Newars ; they are supposed to amount to about five thousand ; they 
shave their lieads like the Bhootias, observe many of the religious 
rites, as well as civil customs, of these idolaters, in a dialect of 
whose language they are also said to preserve their yacred writ- 
ings. To the eastward again, some districts of the Nepaul domi- 
nions are inhabited by tribes, such as ibc Limbooas, Nuggerkoo* 
tees, and otheis, of whom we know at this time little more than 
the names. 

The Xewan are divided into several casts or orden, most of 
.which derive their origin, like those among the more ancient Hin- 
doos, from a primitive classiftcatiou according to trades and occu- 
pations : I reserve an enumeration of these, as well as a full account 
of the history, religion, government, customs, and manners of the 
Newars, for a future period, when my information on these pobts 
shall be more complete and satis&ctory than it Is at present: in 
the mean time, although I have not thought it necessary to re&atn 
altogether from noticing oocasionany some particulars concerning 
this interesting people, yet these sketches are to be considered as a 
mere outline arising incidentally, and, as it were, unavoidably, out 
of the nature of our immediate ciujuii \ , and by no means as pro- 
ceeding from a puerile desire of anticipating a subject, wliich lam of 
opinion is well entitled to a very full and deliberate discussion. 

Nepaul having been ruled for many centuries past by Raje- 
poot princes, and the various dasses of Hindoos appearing, in 
all periods, to have composed a great proporttoa of its population, 
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we are naturally prepared to lliid a general resemblance in man- 
ners and customs between this part of its inhabitants, and the kin- 
dred sects established in the adjacent countries; acoordiogly, the 
characteristics which separate them, whether in point of manners, 
usages, or dress, are so faint as to be scarcely disoemable in a single 
instance, insomuch that I own the agreement greatly exceeded what 
I could have expected upon adverting to the peculiarity, in many 
icspctis, ol the local ciicutnsluncci in which the Hindoos of this 
valley are placed, to the little fraternity they have ever entei tained 
with the neighbouring naiions» to their [K)litical union or iuter- 
mixture, during several centuries, with the Newars, and above all, 
to the very important consideration presented in the remarkable, 
and indeed (if I am not mistaken) solitaiy fact, of Nepaul being • 
the only Hindoo country that has never been disturbed, far less 
subdued, by any Mussulman power. In one essential particular, 
nevertheless, these mountaineers appear to me to be very promi- 
nently discriminatcil, and that is by a simplicity of character uni- 
versally observable amongst them. I am aware that this is a fea- 
ture, which, with a few exceptions, more or less strikingly marks 
the Hindoo character throughout India, but whether it he owing 
to the secluded situation of Nepaul, or to some cause still more 
operative, the simplicity which distinguishes theinhalutants of this 
rugged region is manifested no less in the superior than the lower 
ranks of people, appears in all their modes of life, whether public 
ordomeslic, little of ostentation or parade ever entering into either, 

3b 
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and 18 veiy generally acaMnpanied by an innocency and niavfty 
of deportment, by an ease and frankness in convenatioo/and I am 
disposed to think too» by an integrity of ocmduct not so comnKKily 
to be met with amoog their more polished or opulent brethren. 

Between the Newan, however, and the other Hindoo inhabitants 
of Nepaul, there subsist, as well in character, customs, rnauncrs, 
and features, as iu religious rites and lauguage, very essential dif- 
ferenceSf all of them abundantly proviag that they arc an insulated 
nee of moo, whose origin is not to be traced to any of tlie nations 
immediately sarrounding them. They are a peaceable, indiiatriocM, 
and even IngenkMis people, very much attadied to the superstition 
they profess, and tolerably reconciled to the dhains imposed on 
them by their Goorkhali conqneron, although these have not hi- 
therto condescended to conciliate them by the means which their 
former sovereigns, >vho were Rajepoots of the Soorej-buusi race, 
adoj)ted, and who, among other compliances with the usages of 
the Newars, made no scruple, it seems, ot leediog on the flesh of 
buffaloes. 

I doubt whether this nation have been at any period of a war- 
like disposition; be this as it may, it is ceruin that their courage is 
at present spoken of very slightingly by the Purbutties, or Huidoo 
mountaineers, and that the instances of their being employed in 

the armies of the state are exceeding rare. Their occupations are 
chiefly those of agticuliure, besides whitii ihcy almost exclusively 
execute all ttie arts and maoui'aaures known iu this country. 
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Their modes of husbandry prove them to be capable of inmiense 
hbour, no leu than die burthens which thejr cany shew that they 
poBseas great corporal strength, while many of their mechanical 
operations equally evince that they are tolerably well skilled in 
some of the most useful arts. They are in general of a middle size, 
with broad shoulders and cliest, vei \- stoul limbs, round and rather 
flat faces, small eyes, low and somewhat spreading noses, and, 
finally, open and cheerful countenaaces ; yd I cannot agree with 
those who affirm that there is iu the general physiognomy of these 
people, any striking resemblance to the Cbinese features. Many 
of the women we saw, especially at Bha^oi^, had a ranarfcable 
florid tmt about their cheeks ; for the most part, however, thdr com- 
plexion, like that of the men, is somewhat between a sallow and 
copper colour ; the ordinary cast of their features- corresponds 
with that of the males, notwithstanding whicli, there are said to be 
many handsome women among them. Tlic illicit progeny of a 
'Newar female and a Chetrec, or other Furbutti (for ihcy cannot 
intermarry) might almost be taken for Malays, at least, that is the 
physiognomy by which it appears to me the features of thb rotzod 
race may, on the whole, be best illustrated ; though, perhaps, the 
faces both of Bajoo Sheer and Rodur Beer (who are the issue of 
Rajepoots, by Newar women) approach still nearer to tlie Tartar 
or Chinese. It is remarkable enough that the Newar women, like i 
those among tiic Nairs, may, m fact, liavc as many luisbauds as 
they please, being at liberty to divorce them coulinually on the 
slighcst pretences. 
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As I am not wilhout hopes of being able, at no very remote 
period, not only to explain at large the supmtitious dogmas, rites, 
and oeremonies of the Newars, but also to be instrumental, at least, 
in throwing some light on the Boudhite system of theology, at 
present so little onderatood,l8hall not touch in this pbce on either 
of those subjects. With regard to the popular religion of Nepaul, 
in general, seeing that it differs nothing from tlic iiinduisin es- 
tablished in Bengal and other parts of India, excepting so far as the 
secluded nature of the country may have conduced to preserve it 
in a state of superior orthodoxy and purity, it would be altogether 
superfluous to enter into any detadls conceming it; Idiall there- 
fore eoiitent myself with naming here the temples of most oon- 
sideration in the valley of Nepaul, and with subjoining an aooount 
of the most remarkable festivals annually celebrated by its 
inliabiianls. 

1. Pnsput-iiath, situated on the west Ijank of the Rhagiiuitty, 
and contiguous to the eastern extreuiity of the town of Dcopatun. 
This edifice is said to have been erected by the fourth prince of 
the Soorej>bunsi dynasty, named PussoopOsh Deo, and to have been 
dedicated by him to Pnsputty Mahadeo. It is esteemed the holiest 
temple <rf' Nepaul, and is of such great sanctity, that a pilgrimage 
to it is deemed here an act of purer devotion than the observance 
of any of her similar rites prescribed by the Hindoo law. Pusput- 
nath consists ol seveial courts or squares filled with nuaieious 
images and shriaes consecrated at diilerent periods, and by various 
princes* In the centre of the interior court stands the principal 
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sanctuary, before the gate or eutrauce of which, is a figure of a 
kneeling bull, well executed in copper, and superbly gilt; this 
WM an offering of Dhurrum Deo, the twentieth successor of Pussoo- 
pikh Deo, and the reputed founder also (according to some accounts) 
of Sumbhoo-nath. It was tbb last prince (a veiy considerable 
peiscttiage in the annals of Nepaul) who is said to have fint divided 
the general mass of his people into the four grand and well known 
Hindoo tribra of the present tlay. 

2. Changoo-iierain. This is a temple dedicated to Nerain Bishen, 
or Visbnou; it is situated at Changoo, a small town lying about 
eight miles to the eastward of Khatmanda» and not uncommonly 
called (after the temple, for which it is celebrated} Changpo^nerain. 
Tlie interior of this temple is only accessible by means of an dfering 
of atolah of gold to the god, though the individual thus propitiatiqg 
his priests, is at liberty to introduce to the interior, along with 
himself, as many other persons as he pleases. Poorer, or less 
profuse zealots, are ol)liged to content themselves with a distant 
adoration of the deity, by making the circuit of the exterior 
enclosure. 

3. Bhuddur-joogni,or £hujju^joogni• This temple stands in the 
town of SAnkA, which lies about twdve miles north-east of Khat- 
manda. It is dedicated to Bhowani. 

4. TillijejoOk or TttUijoo>mii. No one but the reigning R;gah 
is permitted to enter the interior of this temple, which is dedicated 
to Bhowani, and stands in the middle ol the city of Bbalgong. The 
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image of tlic goddess now erected here was removed fromScmrouo 
Ghur to Bhalgong by Hur Singh Deo. 

5. Dukheo Kili. This temple, which is also consecrated to 
Bhowani in her deiinictire character, is situated io the hollow of 
the Pbeerphing mountains. 

6. Jagaisher. This is a temple dedicated to Mahadeo, and 
standing in the town of Tannohi, which lies near tweuty miles by 
the road to the eastward of Khatmanda. 

7. Seker-nerain. This temple hus ahcady been noticed in 
the accoLiul of Pheerphing, iiear wliicli town it stands. It was 
erected by Hurry Dult Burmab, who ruled over Nq>aul a few 
generations before Bukh Deow 

fi. Mutchendemath. Tbia temple is situated in the city of Fatn, 
and Is called by the Newars Bboogadeo, written in Father Giuseppe's 
account of Nepaul (as published in the second rolume of the Asiatic 
Kcsearches) Ikghero. It is pretended to have been erected by 
NurrenderDco of the Soorej-bunsi dynasty, on the following occa- 
sion: Goorkhnalli, a disciple of Mutcliendcmaih (who was himself 
a votary of the sun), visiting Nepaul, and not receiving frorn its 
inhabitants those marks of reverence to which he considered his 
sacred character entitled, resented this treatment by hzing himself 
, -in a particular spot, where be remained immoveable during a period 
of twelve yean. The consequence of this holy person's stationary 
posture appeared in Nq)aul being visited by a dreadful drought, 
which could aaty be terminated by obliging (he offended minister 
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of ihe ran to tftik hb laUl position. To effect m> eoaential a point, 
Mutchenderoath, by means of a oeitain form of incauUlion, was 
prevailed upon to proceed froraKamroof * to Nepaul, where, upon 
presenting himself before Goorkbnath, the latter was necessarily 

compelled, thro'i^h respect for his Gooroo (or ghostly Father), to 
rise; this movement happily restored the cuiiiuiy to ils wonted 
prosperity, b)' occasioning, an abunchitit and immcdialc fall of rain; 
and it was in reqnital and commemoration of tlie services thus de- 
rived from the beneficent interposition of Mutchendernath, that 
the grateful prince erected the present tmple to him, and esta- 
blished the festival in his honour, still annttally celebrated in the 
month of Bysack, or latter end of April. 

9. Toolaja Bhowani. This temple stands dose to the palace 
of the present R yah, in the city of Khatmanda. The interior part 
of it is accessible to none l)ut ihc reigning prince; the people at 
large, however, have an opportunity, annually, of worshipping the 
godd^, her image being carried in procession every year iu the 
month of Aughun. 

10. Bishen-nath. This is a temple erected by Biahn Gupt, an 
Asheer of the race of the' first sovereigns of Nepaul, who deprived 
the 8ucces8c»8 of Dhumim Deo of their kingdom, which, however, 
was soon recovered by them. It is dedicated to Bislien,or Vlshnou, 
and is situated about eight miles to the northward of Khatmanda, 
and near the wot hank oi tlie Blia^,rnutty. 

11. Goosbja Kill. Tiiis is a temple dedicated to K^li, or 

* Put of modwB Am»m, 
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Bhowani, and is siluaLcd about baif a mile to Lbe eastward of 
Pusputty-natb. 

12. Coorukh>nath. This temple stands at the distance of a 
musket-sbol to the eastward of Pusput. It is consecrated to Goo* 
lukhnatbi 'whoin the Goorkhalis consider as their patriaich, aod 
from wfaoin they derive their national appellatioo. 

13. Chundais-sere, is a temple near Bannipa, or Pannipi, a 
town situated about eight miles to the eastward or Bhatgong. H ii 
dedicuted to Bhowani. 

14. Bhugowty. This is a temple at Phallanchoak (a day's journey 
to the north-east of Bhatgoug), dedicated also to Bhowani. 

15. UoDunt*ling. This is a temple consecrated to Mahadeo in 
bis generative character, and situated about four miles south-west 
ofBhatgof]|^ 

16. Sheeba-dhol is a temple of Mahadeo standing four miles 
south of Bhatgong. 

IT. Bheem Seen. This is a very famous temple at Dhoalka, a 
considerable Nuwar town, already mentioned, fiheem Seen is one 
of the dcnii-gods celebrated in the Mahabharat. 

18. Khiuda. This is a temple dedicated to Bhowani. It standi 
on mount Kalia-choak, where the Soona Kousi has its rise. 

19. Doomja Koossaiseer. This is a temple of Mabadeo erected 
at Doomja, which is three joumles east of Khatmanda. 

SO. Goorkba Munkamtol This temple^ consecrated to Bhowani, 
is situated five joumies to the westward of Khatmanda. 

Jhe following are the principal festival^ cckbraled lu Ncpau), 
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1. Chownsiithi-j^ira. This is preparatory to the Puspulty-pooja, 
or worship of Pusputlynath : it is performed in the month of 
Aughua (Noveinb«rt December), aad cooiistf in vititiu^ all the 
tbrinet and temples situated on the borders oT the yall^, some of 
which are at the distance of two journies from KhatmandO. They 
are atztx-fiwr in number, whence this jfttra has obtained the namfi 
ofChownKtthi. 

St. Koond-jatra. Thi^ occurs in Bysack (April, Mav ), when such 
devout persons as purpose celebraiiug the festival of Goojesseri 
(the consort of Pusputtyuath) are previously obliged to perform 
their ablutions at the eighty-four sacred xeservoifs, situated in the 
environs of FlosiHittynath. 

8, Bhdgmutty-j&tnu Thu is a sort of xeligious progress, or 
procession, commencing atChucker-teerut (which is a g|iaut or ford 
of the BbAgmntty, about a nuisicet-shot to the southward of Ftoput]^ 
and terminating at BhilgdwAr, where the Bhigmutty , quitting mount 
Sheopoori, enters the valley of Nepaul. Bhdgdw&r is from nine to 
ten miles to the northward of Pussputtynalh. This j4tra occurs in 
the motjih of Chyte (or March, April). 

4. fiubomutty-jatra. It is celebrated in By»ack, and consists 
in a progress similar to the former, oommenoing at Puchli Bhyroa 
(a temfde consecrated to one of the votaries of Mahadeo, and situ- 
ated about a mile to the southward of Kbfttm&ndA, and aiding at 
Bisben>nath, near which (I believe) the Bishnmutty enten the 
valley. 

Ce 
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5. Munmutty jati a. This festival is also observed in Bysack. 
It consists in proceedinj^ from Sunkhmool (which is a ford of the 
BhUgmutty about m musket-shot to the northward of Pato) to 
Bttddupjoogni. 

6. RoodennuttT^itra. Thii is another hdy progreti, b^joning 
at Sheooka Bhal, or the Car of Sbeoo, or Siva, whence the pilgrims, 
passing by Boora Neel-Uieiit (where they bathe), and Honaanuinl- 
teemt in Bhatgong, proceed to Mahadeo^Kikfan, which n about six 

miles east of Bhatgong. This jStra occurs in Jait (or tVIay, June.) 

7. Gunnaish-jatra. Tliis i>roccsiiion takes place in Kaurtic 
(October, November), beginning at Chowbhai (a mile to the south' 
west of Patn), and ending at Soorej-buniilc, a temple dedicated to 
GmiDiUsb, and standii^.a mile to the soutliward of Abatgoqg. 

8. Bhagowt)^jjUra. This is a sunilar oerenonjr, which oocun 
also in Kaurtic, eommencing at Ghowblial, and continuii^ as far as 
Fhallanchoak, a place situated about a day's joiuney to the north- 
west of Bhatgong, and celebrated for its eighteen Daibies. 

9. Pokhra<jitra. This festival is observed as well as the two 
last, in the month of Kaurtic, when the pilgrims proceed from 
Kherkotuck to Mutinichoor, a sacred mountain that defines the 
north-east extremity of the valley of Nepaul. This jiira obtains 
its name from the numerous resenroin at Munnichoor, which are 
said to be not less than three hundred. Hero the pilgrims perform 
the prescribed ablutions, wonhippiiig at the same time the Deotas, 
or deities of the envirmis. 
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lOtf iDdm^to^ talcM plaee in Snwi«d(liiljr, Augmt); it ife a 
holy progrest finbm Deh-cbedk (ode of the moiinttiiis fontiing the 
weslehi Ibnib bf the Valley) to the tedple oonseertted to Bhowjoft 

by the name of BalkoomSri, and situated in Tumi ; in the course 
of the procession, the shrines of many Deotas occur, at some ol'which 
the pilgrims stop to worship. Tumi is a town of cotisiderabie note 
l3riiig between Khatmanda and Bba^ong, and at preaeat annexed 
to the fief of Behadur Shah. 

11. ' Settiit^-jitra. This fegtital ii observed in Bysack. It oon* 
usts in a progress from Mtuijbsafjr (whi6h lies abocit a 6bw<^Aioe 
tothewestward of SumbhOMiath) to Boddur-joogni. Several Deotas 
are visited in the way. 

12. Mutchender-jiilra. The origin of this festival has been 
mentioned above. It takes place in Bysack, when the idol is 
tradsptirted iti an inkmense ear, or moveable shrine, from Pain to 
the village of Bhftgmutty, #heni there is another temple cohsecra^ 
ted to' Bhoogadeo» or Mntdbenderaath. Thib apiMears to he the 
oei«flio&7 alluded to by Pera Giuseppe, undeif thd namd of Yati^ 

IS. Bholqpui^jatnk This festiva! is' observed in Chyle, con- 
sisting in a piocessioti from iumma! (a temple iu' thb suburi&r' of 
Khatmanda) to Sugguntoal, within the city. 

14. Bliyroo-jatra ; a procession, in the month of Cliyte, from 
Sogal-dhoka in Bhatgong to Chopingal (about a bow-shot to 
the south of that city), where Bbyroo is more particularly wor-' 
ihippedk 
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15. PusUur-mooldi. This jitia ocean also in Gbyto ; it coosisu 
in a pfogress from Deopfttun toToondikbeeU At Toondikheel (hy 
which name tliey call the plain immediately beyond the soutfa-^ast 
extremity ofKhatmanda), the pilgrims worship thelxxunriBhoirani, 

surnamed Mehenkal. 

16. Besides the lorcgoiij^, and some oiliers not particularized, 
there is a graod festival occasionally observed, which lasts four 
months* commencing in Bysack, and ending in Srawren. It consists 
in visiting the shrines of all the gods in Nepaul, whidi arc said lo 
be two thousand seven hundred and thirty-three. 

The genius of a government unacquainted alike with the positive 
and implied restraints imposed by a precise, not to say immutable 
law or constitution, and taking its colour, for the most part, from 
the character and temporary views of the ruling individual, must 
necessarily be of too fuj^ltive a nature to admit of any delineation 
equally applicable to all periods and circumstances. Of this un- 
settled kind is the govemraent not only of Ne;>aul, but perhaps of 
all the Asiatic countries. It is formally, and in a great degree es- 
sentially despotic ; but its despotism is* on the <Miehand, modified 
and in some measure meliorated by certain observances enjoined 
by immemorial usage, and no£ to be disregarded with impunity 
even by the most powerful prince ; while, on the other, it is con- 
trolled by the active iuQuence enjoyed and occasionally exerted by 
tiie aristocratic order already mentioned, under the appellation of 
Thuig^rs. But at the same time that it may reasonably be doubted 
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n^idher the body of the people ever derive the least advantage from 
thepditical struggles of these chieftains, it is also obvious that the 
extent of the authority possessed by the latter, must always materi- 
al ly depend on a variety ofoontingencies liable to constant fluctua- 
tion : hence it would not be safe to deduce the general spirit of the 
government from its present condition, especially since it is certaiu 
that although the administration of BehadurShah, during the mino- 
rity of his nephew, has on the whole been tolerably agreeable, yet 
oonsideratioDs of expediency, suggested by a solieitude to maintain 
himself in his situation, have often compelled him to conciliate his 
colleagues, by compliances, which, according to the declaration of 
an intelligiBnt person who communicated with me very finely on 
this subject, have reduced the streiigi h and eneigy of theGoorkhali 
dominion to the mere shadow of what it was under the more vi- 
gorous, or, properly speaking, the more arbitrary sway of Purthi 
Nerain. Without attempting, therefore, to determine the actual 
Ibrbe of the machine of government, we must be content to illus- 
trate its eonstruction as well as we are able, by adding to an enu- 
meration of the principal officers of state, a brief account of the 
ostensible nature of their respective employments. 
These officers are, in order of importance, as follows : 

1. TheGhontra* 

i. The Kijeea. 

3. The Sirdars. 

4* The Khurdan. 
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5. The Kupperdars. 

6. The KfamftQchee. 
I.ThsTkkB^. 

8. The Dliiini»-U4bj]ar. 

9. ThcBichftTkB. 

10. The Dittha. 

11. The Jaithha-Boora. 
is. The Soubahs. 

is. The Omrahs. 
1 . The Cboutra is conmkreil as the prune-minater of the Rajaht 
to whoa he i» invariably akin. The effiee hoe tometiinee been 
executed jeiotly bj two oommiMionenB, boft i> uanaUyv aa at pce- 
ient» adminisleradby aringle penao. Behador Shah, onoe fiUad 
thwrrtalioiii and I believe still enjo78.saaae of the eioohMienla ari- 
nexed to it. Srikishen Shah, however, is at this lime uoroinally 
sole Choutra, the Regent being distinguished simply by the appel- 
lation of Saheb, which i understand to be a title appropriated to 
(he nearest legitimate relation of the rejgning prince, in the man- 
ner that Monsieur, applied' absoluteljr, is restvained to the seoood 
aon of France. 

The boflinosB of die Ghootra consista ohiefy in ceceivii^ and 
examining all written and- Teibal oomnmnications r^arding, in 
any way, the conduct of those filling public employments, whether 
civil or nnlitary. He appears to be a sort of comptroller general 
over the varioiu inferior departments of admioistration; submit' 
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ting bis 'sUteownU, in the fint instance, to the Rajah, or Regentr 
who. if he wei leaiQii, nkn the further imrcfliigatioii of tuch ra- 
pom 10 the FUDjoimi, or eourt of inspection, already onsorily de> 
aer3>ed, or otherwise decides upoo them immediately. The Cboo- 

tra is annually liable to be rcmoyed from his station, as well as all 
the other principal officers oi" government. The predecessor of the 
present Choiitra was his elder brother, Buibhudder Shah, whom 
the Regent found it expedient to supersede on account of his in- 
tractable sfurit. At the late Pimjunoi, (which was hekd i» July,) 
the -partisans of Buibhudder attempted to oblaiii his Nstoratioa to 
bis place in the adminSstralion, but he was agai» obI%ed t» yidd 
to the less embarrassu^ pretensions of SnkiflheB Sbah, who, after 
all, however, is not quite so pliant a mininter ai is necessary to the 
views ofthe Regent. TheCSioatra, besides the fiefror jaghires he pos- 
sesses, in virtue of iiis office, appears to be entitled to a commission, 
or fine of eight aunas on every Kaith, or rice plantation, throughout 
the kingdom, those of the Thurguia and military excepted. 

2, The Ojeoi lesemhlo the superior Dewaa oC the MogaX. 
govemmol. The- tem imports a perfonner of servioe, or a ma& 
of husiiMM : there are geneiatly four of them io sommissioB ; such 
as are actually in employ being ealled. Pugniw^UaSk in. contradi»> 
tinction to the Dakhra, by which appellationthoseoat of office are 
known. The Kajccs superintend, generally, all civil and military 
affairs. On particular occasions, indeed, a Kajee is placed at the 
head of the army, but for the most part these officers are employed 
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in the management of the revenue, and the direction of the jaghire 
lands, in (be latter of which funetiom they exercise considerable 
militaiy mOuxky, The red teal of the Rajah i» oniaUy depoiited 
with one of the Kftjeei, who Jby virtue of thu trust (to which ako 
the ofice of pablic treasurer is commonly annexed). Is considered 
as the first efficient officer next to the Chootra. The four Kdjees 
divide equally among them a commission of one rupee per Kaiih, 
on all uxable lands. 

3. The Sirdao resemble in some degree the Bukshies of the 
Mogul empire. They generally command the armies of the state, 
in the management of the civil affiurs of which, however, they like* 
wise participate; there are fimr of them, each of whom receives 
two annas fipom every Kaith of a taxable description. 

4. The Khurdan* There are two of thcae, who act as secretaries, 
preparing all the Hindoo dispatches from the Rajah, whether to 
loicigu states and princes, or to the oilii ci s of government : they 
also attend the Cuchum, or council, in the deliberations oi which, 
they commonly take part. They each receive a commission of (wo 
annas, orfoiirannasjointly,on every taxable Kaith inthecountiy. 

5. The Khupperdar. This officer has the chaige of the Rafah's 
particular or jurivate wardrobe, jewelsi and kttcfaen. 

6. The Khuxinchee. This officer, besides making all disburse- 
ments as treasurer, superintends what may be called the public 
wardrobe, whence honorary dresses, fee. are issued. 

The foregoing six officers being esteemed the principal admiais-> 
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trators or the government, are, on that account, deoominaled Bhar- 
dlrs, a term denoting " bearers of burthens. ' 

7. The Tkksilii or superintendant of the mint; his profits oqB' 
«st ia a oommiasioa oa tb« duties levied oo imports from Tibet, 
and in « certun share of a tax payable hy all merchants, naiivcs 
of Ncpaul, oa letumitig thither after a residence for at^ time at 
Lehassa, Diggercheb, or other parts Tibet This tax or fine is said 
to be fixed at seven tolahs of gold, and to be usually exacted with 
a good deal of rigour. 

8. The Dhurma-Udhikar is the chief criminal judge, whose busi- 
ness it is to pronounce sentence in all cases cognizable by the tri* 
bunal, in which he prasidcs on the part of the Rijah, by whom, 
however, such sentence must be approved before it can be carried 
into execution. The under judges, in every part of the kingdom 
excepting the farmed districts, hold thdr appointments from him, 
and in most cases they require the seal of bu confirmation to ren- 
.der the judgments they pass valid. The Dhonna-dhun, or fees of 
this department, are said to be very great, and I have reason to 
think, that it is principally on this account, that the fanning go* 
vernors usually stipulate for the privilege of commissioning their 
own officers of justice. Most offences, according to the Dhurma 
Shatter (which is the Ibundaiion of the civil code of Ncpaul), being 
punishable by amercement, and the catalogue of crimes of this 
description being extremely loi^, it b easy to concetve that sudi 
penalties constitute a considerable source of ensolonMit. 

Dd 
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0. The fiich^ries, of whom there are f our, compose the tribunal 
which investigates and reports on (as the term implies) all eivil 
ijueatioDS, and the members of which are usually Brahmins. Two 
of them are commonly appointed to take cognizance of such dis- 
putes as relate to penonal property » cases concerning real or landed 
posaessions being referred to two others. The Dhurma*Udhikar 
occasionally presides in this tribunal, the decrees of which must 
receive the sanction of lIic Rajah before lliey can ojjcraie. Intricate 
cases are sometimes clecidcd by the water ordeal, which is con- 
ducted here much in the same mauaer as in other countries of 
India. 

10. The Dittha. This officer, as the name implies, b an over- 
seer, or superintendant, whose business it is to regulate the police; 
he answers to the Co^wal of Hindostan. He participates, as well as 
the Ticksili, in the produce of the duties and tax mentioned in the 
article describing that officer. 

11. The Jaithba-Boora. This word signiBes senior, or ancient. 
Yhe minister wlio bears this title is occasionally employed in em- 

# bassies of a temporary or complimentary kind; is sometimes charged 

with the delivery of orders of a particular nature to the governori 
of districts and other public officers, and in certain cases is deputed 
into the country for the purposes of local investigation. His ordi- 
naiy station, however, is about the perMm of the Rajah. 

1^. The Soubahs are governors of districts, and the aq>peIlation 
is indifierently bestowed on fiunncn and govemmoit coUecton. 
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13. The Omrahs are commanders of Tharrehs, or militaiy posts, 
and have already been spoken of. 

UaviDg said above that the Dhunna Sbasterfoniif the basis of 
the civil and crtminal jurisprudence of Nqpaul (as it does of meet 
other Hindoo slates), it would not be necessary* were I able, to 
enter, in this place, into any detail concerning its laws. Of their 
general spirit and defects, a reference to the publication Mr. 
Halhed will enable us to judge with sufficient accuracy, while, 
with regard to their execution, it will be lair to conclude that the 
criminal branch, at least, is administered with as much energy and 
probity, as in other eastern countries ; the more especially as there 
is good reason to believe that thefl, in particular, is an offence veiy 
little known in NepauL Whether, however, on the other hand, 
we consider the general scope, in a judicial light, of the Dhunna 
faster itself, or the suspicious nature of the courts established for 
giving effect to its institutes, there is not perhaps the same ground 
for drawing so favourable an ii^erence with respect to the civil 
department of their law; and it was probably, indeed, a consci- 
ousness of some glaring imperfection in the latter, that suggested at 
one time to Behadnr Shah the design of applying to our Govern- 
ment tor a code of laws, with a view to the better regulation of his 
oountiy. 

The trade of Nepaul is by no means so extensive nor, oonae- 
quently, so beneficial to its govenunent and inhabitants as it 
miglit soon be, under proper regulations. Some of the niUaiato 
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hy which it was formerly shackled have, it is true, been removed 
by the treaty conciuded with the Company in I792(but it still 
languishes under seveial impolitic restrictions, or^inating partly in 
the jealousy,' and partly in the ignoranoe of the Nqianl adnunia^ 
tration, but aUrihutable also, in a great degree, to the monopolies 
which certain Uhits or mercantile Gosains, and a fevr other mer> 
chants, have been long in possession of, and which they labour to 
preserve by every insidious and corrupt means in their power. l[ 
it were not for these ohsucles, there is reason to beheve tliat an ex- 
tensive trade might be carried on between Tibet and the Company's 
d(Mninioas» by the chaunel of Nepaul, highly beneficial both to the 
govemmenc of the latter, and to the comm^vial hUerests of the 
English nation. A full discussion of this subject, however, must 
be reserved ibr a fitter occasion and |4ace than the present. It is 
proper nevenheless to observe here, that notwithetanding the nav^ 
row ipirit which directs the oonimercial concerns of this people, 
the government affords, on the whole, considerable protection to 
foreign merchants, rendering them in all cases, it would appear, as 
Strict and as prompt justice as the imperfect nature of its general 
polity will admit. 

The following are the principal imports and exports of Nepaul, 
the duties on which, as &r as relate to the Britiah trader are 
regulated by the treaty before referred to^ The case, how- 
over, b uiifertunately dilfereat with regard lo the commerce 
carried on- dinctly between the Tibetiam and Nepanlians, ibp 
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imposts on which are ordinarily very enormous, and at all times 
arbitniy. . 

Exports from N^ul to (be Ciouipany's and Viner*B dominioni. 

Elephants* 
Elephants' teeth. 
Rice of kinds. 
Timber of sorts. 
Hides of aorta. 
Ginger. 

Kuth, or Terra japooica, idute or black. 

Turmeric. 

Wax. 

Houey. 

Behroza (or pure resin of the pine). 

Walnuts. 

Oranges. 

Long pepper. 

Long pepper root» 

Ghee 

Teigh (r)r aromatic bark of llie root of the bastard cinnamon)* 

Taiz -pal (dried leai oi ditto). 

Large card»mums. 

Roal or Daomier. 

LampH>il. 
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Cotton (of the Simul-trce). 

The above articles are the produce of the Moruny and other 
parts of the Turryani, and of Nepaui. 

The following articles are the produce either of Tibet proper or 
of the Kuchir. 

Tanyani, and small Turki harm of Luddalh, and other 

northern paru of Tibet. . 
Sheep. 
. ffliawlgoatv. 

Chowri bullocks. 

Musk-deer. 

Dogs. 

Falcons. 

Pheasants. 

Ghuckoars, or fite^ten. 

Gold m dust, grains, and nnaU hiraps. 

Borax. 

Salt. 

Sulphur. 

Antimony. 

Arsenic 

OrpimenL 

Musk. 

Chowris, or oow-tails. 
Bofff or coarse blankets. 
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Muojbeet. 
RawSai. 
Cherris. 
Bikmah.' 

Jaithamdst, and yarioiis other medicinal drugs. 

With respect to the Munjheet, which is chiefly j)r(Kliicccl in the 
lower |)aris of the Kuchar, it would appear to be in great demand 
among liic Tibelians, who use it in dying their coarse cloths and 
stuSs. The Nepaullaus most commonly barter it for the rock salt 
and borax of Tibet, which, I was assured by several intelligent per- 
sons, were invariably Ibund in the same situations, in proof of which, 
it may be observed, that there is scarcely ever a b^ of salt imported 
into Nepaul in which numerous lumps of crude borax are not met 
with. There are small quantities of both salt and salt'petre made 
in the eastern parts of the valley of Nepaul, but the former is not 
so much esteemed by tlie natives as that of Tibet. 

The following are the principal commodities exported from the 
Company's dominions to Nepaul, either for the oonsumptioaof that 
oouutry, or for the Tibet market. 
JDoputtahs. 

Saries (worn by women). 

Dhoties. 

Kenkhabs. 

Goolbndduns. 

Bhooidms. 
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Mushroos. 

Oornies (or veils), and various other stu£& the nanufiiaure 

of Benares. 
Taffetas. 
Ballas. 
Coisahs. 
Dooreas. 
Chintz. 
Multnuts, 
Broadcloth. 
Sbawb. 

Jamawir pieoes of shawl. 
Shawl Reejak 
Raw silk. 

Gold and silver buses. 
Carpets. 

English cutlery of sorts. 
SaSran. 
. Gloves. 
Mace. 
Nutmeg^. 

Guzerat curdamums. 
Black pepper. 

Bctle-nut. 

Red sandal woo4r 
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White sandal wood. 
AUom. 
Vermitioa. 
Quicksilver. 

Shell Licic , • 

Redwood. 

Colioii in the pod (Kuppos). 

Tin. 

Zinc. 

Lead. 

Soap. 

Camphire. 

Bed p^per Chiller. 

Gmdh ehellf. 

Oad Billa. 

Tobacco. 

Cural. 

^\'ah respect to the slate of arts and manufactures in Nepaul, 
interesting as the subject doubtlessly is, it will scarcely be ex- 
pected that I should be able to say much. The Newars, whoij M 
1 have elsewhere observed, are almost the sole artiaans^ appear to 
be acquainted with and exercise most of the handieraft ooqiipationi 
. of their fiehar neighboucs. Of cloths, however, they fabricate only 
a very coarse kind, partly for home use and partly for ocporta^ion 
to the Tiheti ; the cotton employed in which, is the produce either 

£e 
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of Noakoti; or of the Muddaise, by wbicli last name th^ oaanmooljr 
dittiQguish the Company's terrUoriea. The/wxk rtty well in 
ivaii, copper, brasi, isc. and are parlicularly u^enuHu in caipenCiy, 
iboDgh it is lemaflcable that ihcy never use a saw, diyidiiig tiieir 
wood, of whatever sise, by ehissel and mallet. They export to the 
southward some of thdr braxen utendls; and their cutlery (as 
swords, daggers, kc.) is by no means contemptible. They have 
latterly manufactured some fire-arms, but not successfully. They 
gild exceedingly well, and among the bells they construct (or the 
use of their temples and other religious purposes, some are of a 
considerable siae; one at Bhalgoi^ in particular beti^ five feet in 
diameter. The paper which they make from the bark of the Sad- 
hunooa, or KHg^i-pAt, has already been noticed. They distil 
spirits from rice, and other grains, and also prepare a Icrmented 
liquor from wheat, Ifnnooa, rise, Ix. which they call Jhlur; it » 
made somewhat in the roaoner ofoor malt-Iiqiion, whieh it would 
appear to resemble, though I fancy, from the accounts I have re- 
ceived of it, it is rather more intoxicating; the Ncwar peasants 
oousider it as much in the light of a necessary of life, as our hard' 
labouring people do porter. 

The Nepaul territories being for the most part pareeilcd out in 
jsgliires, the proportion of their produce received into the treasuiy 
of Kbatmanda is by no means consideraUe. It was not possible, 
however, dming the short stay I made in this ccontiy, to ascertain 
with modi euKtnesa or minuteness the amount of the annifal 
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revenue realized by the government ; I luve notwithstanding tole- 
labk good grounds for believing that it never exceeds ihirty lacks 
of rupees, fluctuating at all times, between that mm, and twenty- 
five lacks. It arises from the following sources: 

Sdir, including profits on elephants dad duties on the 

export trade, from • • 3 to 4 

Mint, including imports levied on the import trade from 
Tibet. (The reason of these duties being received at the 
mint, is that the returns from that country consist chiefly 
in gold and silver bullion,) from - - 7 to B 

Focaaerly the profits on the silver coinage alone yidded 
a lack of rapees annually ; but since the war withUbet, 
this branch of the revenue has been much less pro* 
ductive. Should the Tibetians, oraformably to aodent 
custom and treaties, continue to supply themsdves with 
a silver currency from Nepaul, it is probable that the 
mint revenue will soon be restored to the standard it 
was usually at anterior to the war. 

Miht including duties on salt, profits onsalt-p^e (which 
appears to be a monopoly), profits on copper and iron 
mines, and laod>taX( from • • 15 to 18 

Lacks of rupees iS5 to SO 

It is to be observed, that all the silver brought into Nepaul from 
Tibet, in the way of commerce, must be carried lo the mint at 
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Khatmanda, no silver bullion being allowed to pass into Hiodostan. 
Id exchange for his buUtoo, the merchant receives Nepaul rupees, 
the govemmeut deriving a profit of twelve per cent, from the 
transaction ; four per cent, being charged on account of coinage, 
and e^ht arising from the alloy of the rupee. 

With respect to gold, it has .usually been a monopoly in the 
hands of government, who oblige ihe traders from Tibet to sell it 
at tlie mint, at the rate of ciglit rupees per tolali, whence the 
Ticksfiii retails it sometimes at the advanced price of fourteen 
rupees the toiali. 

The copper mines of Nepaul formerly yielded an annual revenue 
of fW»m three to four lacks of rupees } but owing to the causes no- 
ticed at page 176, this profit does not now exceed eighty thousand, 
or,at the moet, a lack, of rupees. The lead mines have not yet pro- 
duced any advant^e to the government, that article still continuing 
to be exported from Patna to Khatmanda." 

Considering liow generally the chai'ges of the government, civil 
as well as military, arc def rayed hy j.ighires, or assignments of land, 
that the personal estates both ol the Rajah and Regent are numer- 
ous and productive, and that ibis court affects on no occasion 
either splendor or munificence, it is easy to conceive that the re- 
ceipts of the treasury are fully adequate to the dischaigeof all 
demands not provided for in the ordinary manner ; and which 
consist chiefly in the provision of fire.arms and military stofes ; of 
broad cloth for the clothing of the i c^uUr troops ; oi jeweb ; and 
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of silk and colioa stuffs, the manufacture of Benares and Bengal. 
I have no notion what these several items amount to ; but then 
u reason to believe from the economical, not to say parsimonious 
habits of the R^nt (who, by the bye, is far from Iwing liberal in 
his pecuniary grants to the Kajah), that the idea pretty generally 
entertained of his having accumulated considerable treasures, is 
not altogether without foundation. 

Regarding the military force of this kingdom, I have very little to 
add here towhal has been elsewhere occabionallv stated on the sub- 
ject. It was a |>oiDt, indeed, on which it would not have been prudent 
to have appeared inquisitive, and perhaps not easy, at any rale, to 
haveobtaincd accurate information. I confess, thereCofe, in the hrst 
place, my total ignorance of the number and state of their ordnance, 
which, however, I suspect to be rather contemptible in both re- 
spects, although the solicitude of the Regent to au^noit and improve 
it, has induced him once or twice to eiuertain some European ad- 
venmrers in his service, who would seem to have promised much, 
but to have performed nothing. After all, I do not see how artillery 
could be advantagcuublv employed in such a rugged couiiuy as 
that in which the military operations ol the Goorkhali, with the 
exception of the late inroad into Tibet, have hitherto been confined, 
for even in a defensive view, they would appear to be totally 
useless, where nature presents almost at every step, impregnable 
positions ; hence, should this government persevere in its endea- 
vours to increase its ordnance, it will be fair to conclude that it 
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has not relinquished its views upon Tibet, not wlthslanding the en- 
gagements it has recently entered into with the Chinese court, to 
whkh that cfiumiy, before virtually, is raw actually aodcooiplccelx 
subject. 

I can fimn ra precise judgpMnfc of the amoaiii of the uiegular 
nulitia enrolled under the Oourahi ; but considering the imaiense 
tract oT country over which these ofioers are disiributed, the great 
number of Kotce, or castles, that they occupy, and the very recent 

subjugation of the ancient proprieioi s o( these posts, it is reasonable 
to suppose that they must be pretty numerous. Besides matchlocks, 
they are generally armed with bows and arrows ; and Kohras, or 
hatchet swords; <^the two last weapons, drawings are annexed. 

The rcgjttlar tioo|ie, as they may be called, for the sake of dis^ 
tinction, rather than on account of thdr superior dtscipluie, are 
dothed somewhat in the slovenly manner of the Poigunnah 
Sepaya, formerly In theOompeny*s service, with the dlflerence that 
none of the corps would appear to have any general uniform or 
appropriate colour ; some among the company of guards which 
escorted me, appearing, for example, in red, some in blue, and 
others in green coats. They are all armed m IiIi mmkels, but of 
those we saw, few appeared lo be ht for service. 

This regular force consists, at present, I understand, of from 
fifty to sixty companies of unequal strength, but oonuining, on 
an average, not less than 140 fire-locks ; each being conumanded by 
a Subadar with an undetermiuate number of Jemadars, and other 
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inferior oflicen under him. TbeRjyah of Nepaiilhu atfUMcntno 
oorpa in hit wnrioe bearing the doioinination of battalioM. Hii 
guards are distingoished from the other companies by little dse 
besides their having rather more officers, and their carrying the 
Jung-nishSn, or war-standard, the ground of which is j'^ow, and 
exhibits an embroidered figure of Hunniman. 

It is certain that tlie Nepaul regulan (if a fair judgment can be 
formed of the whole fimn the appearance of the guards) neither 
march nor cany their annt to a style any thing superior to tlutt of 
the rabble ordinarily dignified with the title of SqMvyi m the 
service uf the generality of the HindostaaPowensI nor would their 
discipline appear to be much stricter, it being no unoommoa 
practice among the officers (as I learned from two of them who 
were iheniselves examples of it) to throw aside Uicii military 
garb, and even lo absent themselves without ceremony from their 
corps, on any temporary disgust they may happen to conceive; 
but, with all their defects, I am disposed to think that they are on 
the wliole no bad soldiers. They are brave, sufficiently tractable, 
and capable of sustaining great hardships, as was abundantly ma- 
sifeited in the return of the Nepaul aniiy fiom Diggerchdi, or 
Tcsfaoo IxxMnboOi in the year 1790,* when, encumbered with the 
spoils of that dty, they were induced by various considerations, 
though the winter was considerably advanced, to take the Khartah 
and Huiiea route, instead of ilie ordinary one by KooLe, at the 
latter of which passes, the commanders, it seems, were aware they 
should find it impracticable to elude the examinaiioa of the officeiv 
• See Tofoci's £ibImwj to Tibe^ p. td7. 
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stalioned there, in order to take an account of the booty ihcy had 
acquired. The perils to which they were exposed on this occasion 
were of a kind which it would be little imagined in Europe aa 
Eastern army was either capable of supportingi or liable to eiv- 
eounter oo the veiy borden, as it woe, of Bengal. ' In short, it is an 
unqueslicnable fact, that in crossing that ridge of mbiuitains 'wfaidi 
stretches in a south-east direction from the vicinity of Koote to the 
country of the Limbooas and of the Dewa Darmah, it was with 
the utmost diiliculty and danger that they penetrated through the 
snow, with which their track was covered to a depth that proved 
f.ital in several instances in the slightest laisc step, 'i hcy were in 
this dreadful situation for live or six days, during whidi they were 
obliged to pass the night on the bare snow, after hardening it for 
that purpose, as well as they could, though their labour was 
sometimes scarcely over when a fresh fall would nearly bury them. 
The loss of the army in this retreat, which was conducted by Da- 
rooodur Paurdi and Bern Sbab, is said to have amounted to upwards 
of 2D00 men, great numbers of whom appear to have been frozen 
to death ; the remedy so common and so effectual in the nonhein 
parts ol Kuro))c and America, in frost-bitten cases, was unfortiniaiely 
unknown to tiiesc people, who, on our mentioning it to them, lament- 
ed bitterly that they had not been acquain'.cd witli It at this period* 
when many of their companions were daily obliged to be abandoned 
in this wretched condition, while others deemed thenuelves happ^ 
to escape with the loss of their fingers and toes. 
The currency of Nepaul consists, principidly, k& silver pieces of 
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eight annasi there are also aoaie strucl of sixteen annas; but the 
circulatioD of this last coin, which is called a Sicca, is confined to 

Nepaul proper, and is far from being common even there. The 
Sicca, indeed, has been known in this country only since the time of 
Purthi Ncrain. 

' Besides the silver coins above-meniioned, they have one of so low 
a value as the tiro hundred and eig)ity>eighth part of a sicca, which 
is called a Cheedom. It may be easily conoetvedt however, that the 
{Neoes of this denomination are not in ordinary or general use, any 
more than the very minute gold coins which are sometimes struck 
at the mint of Khatmanda, and occasionally sent as presents by the 
Rajah to foreign powers. Even the ushrupee, or gold rupee, of Ne- 
paul is to be considered rather in the light of a medal tlian ul 
current coin. 

The silver eight-anna piece, now called Mohr, and Addheeda,was 
formerly denominated Mebnder-mulie, after the Prince who first 
stmck it, and by treaty established its currency in the netghbour- 
ing kingdom of Tibet ; this prince would appear to have been one 
of the successors of Hur Sing Deo, and of the dynasty of Khatmanda, 
which city is said to have exclusively enjoyed for some time the 
privilege ol supplying Tibet with coin, a privilege the more sin- 
gular as it was from this very country that Nepaul obtained her 
silver bullion. The origin of this practice is ordinarily referred to 
the superstitious reverence in which the valley of Nepaul, and more 
especially the north-west parts of it, (highly celebrated for their 

Ff 
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sanctity) has been woot to be held by the spiritual sovereigns of 
Tibet ; but what ever may have been the cause of it, there is not a 
doubt that the present Nepaul government made the departure of 
the Tibetians from ancient vaa^ in this respect the pretext for the 
war which it ws^ed about four years ago agjdnst the confederated 
Lamas; as evidently appears from a memorial transmitted to me 
from Nepaul on tkm subject, an extract of iriiich is ^ven in Ap* 
pcndix No. II. 

Besides the gold and silver coins enumerated above, they 
have a copper currency in Nepaul of two or three denominations, 
- such as Chirdims, Dodums, kc thirty-six of the former usually 
g^ng to the mobr, or eight-anna piece. 

The Mehnder-mulie exhibited andcntly a reprssentationoTLehas- 
sa, CO one side, and <m the revevM the name, titles, and emblems 
of the reigning sovereign of Khatmanda. Since the conquest of 
Nepaul by ruiilii Ncraiii, no allusion to Lcliassa has been pre- 
served, the mohr bearing ou one side the tollowiag inscription: 

Sri Sri Sri 
Run Bchaudcr Shah 
DewU 

And on the other 

SriSriSri 

Goorkhnath 
Sri Bhowuni, 

with the year of the Soka, and certain emblems allusive to the 
Hindoo superstitiDn» as the sun, moon, IVisool of Mahatleo, fee 
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Thewdlgbt and sCuidanloftlMNqnulaicca,inolir, fimr-aniiA 
piece, and gold rupee, q>pear sevetalty in the foitmnog lesult ot an 
assay made at my request by the mim-maater at Calcutta: 

Weight of 5 siocas, or whole rupees, 76 auuas, sicca weight, that 
is, 15-|^ aniias each. 

Weight of 5 mohrs, or addheedas, 37 amias 7^ pice, Calcutta 
sicca weight, that is, 7 annas 6|- pioe each. 

Weight of 5 quarter mohn, or t^uioa pieces, 9 annas S pice, 
diat is, 1 anna lOf pice each* 

We^ht of a gpld rupee, or osbmpee, 15 annaa. 

Tbe standard of the silver coins is 7 rupees IS annas per cent, 
wone than Galcntta sicca standard. 

The standard of the gold coin is 2 per cent, worse than that of 
the Calcutta mohur. 

Time did not admit of my attending much to tiie state of learn- 
ing among these people, yet the little information that it was iu my 
power to acquire on the subject dbposes me to think that the Pan- 
dits of Nepaul are not behind hand, in the branches of sdenoe 
usually cultivated by their fraternity, with those of any other Hin- 
doo oountiy whatever. Astronomy, or rather its degenerate off- 
spring, and ordinary oompanim amotirr <;nper9titHni8 nations, judi- 
cial asii ology, appears to be their lavoui ilc study, and has so tieeply, 
as well as undistinguishedly, infected every rank among them, that 
a stranger might be tempted to conclude that here the horoscope 
and ephemeris detetmined in UMSt cases the line both of civil aud 
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moral coaducti and that the people^ in short* were univ«nalt^ di- 
rected by that soothsayen. Infiue, it is exttemdy probable that 
there Is no place in India where a search after ancient and valuable 
Sanscrit manuscripts in every department of Brahmintcal learning 
would be more successful than in the valley of Nepaul, and parti- 
cularly at Bhatgong, which would settn to he the Benares of the 
Ghoorkhali territories. In support of this opinion 1 may observe, 
thai I was credibly iuformed of a single private library in tlut city 
containing upwards of fifteen thousand volumes. 

Besides the Sanscrit, which would appear to be considerably 
cultivated by the Brahmms of Nepaul, the principal venacular 
languages of this country are, 

The Porbatti. 

The Ncwar. 

The Diicuvvar. 

The Muggur. 

The Kurraute. 

The Howoo, or Hyoo. 

The Umbooa, and 

TheBhootia. 

The Pundits of Bhatgoug date the introduction of the first San- 
scrit grammar into Nepaul, from the time of Unghoo Burmah> of 
ihc posterity of Pussoopush Deo; but it is not easy to ascertain with 
any exactness at what period this prince flourislied. 

The Purbutti and Newar characters, as also that in use among 
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the Koitia of Nqpaul, are eibibittd in the annexed Plate. The 
character employed 1^ the FtarbaUies, or mountaineen, (the re> 
strained tense oT which appellation has heen already aplained.) is, 
it will be aeen, the Deonagur, from whidi the alphabet of the 
Newars is obvtoosty derived, differing materially from it only in 
a few letters, i he Koith character of Nepaul is almost exactly the 
same that is used in various parts of Hindostan. 

The Purbutti dialect is evidently a derivative from the Sanscrit, 
agreeii^ very closely with the various idioms of Behar, Oude, 
&c. ; but it is by no means so clear, that the Newar is a branch of 
the same stem, tfaongh it is certain that it contains several words 
of Sanscrit origin. I shall not, however, enter at present into any 
philological dtscussirai concerning the origin and antiquity of the 
Newar or any of the other languages enumerated above, but con- 
tent myself with presenting as copious specimens of each as circum- 
stances have enabled me to collect. 



Vocabulary of the PurbulU and Newar Languagju. 





PtarimtU. 




Mankind 


Manis 


Munnoo. 


A man 


Loagnia 


Mujun. 


A woman 


Suftsni 


'Musa^ 


A hennaphrodite 


Siogharoo 


Unnharam. 


A child 




Mocha, or Mucha. 


An infant 


Balik 


Ngni mocha. 


A boy 


Chhora 


Kay«m6cha. 
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Agirl 

An cider brother 

A youngs bvother, a 

bratbergcnenUf 
An ddcr abCer 

A younger sister, or 

sister geoeraUy 
A father 

A paternal or natemal . 

grand-fother 
A great-graodfather 
A ffvut grcat'gQodfa- 

ther 
A mother 

A paternal j^randmoilicr 
A maternal grandmo- 
ther 

A paternal undo 
An aunt by ditto 
A maternal ancle 
An aunt by ditto 
An aunt (maternal) 
An aunt (paternal) 
An uncle by a mater^ 
ual aunt 



Porbuni. 
Chhori 
Dhajoo 

Bhoe 
Deede 

Bhyne 
Baba 

Branyoo 
injoo 

I 

Cbabjoo 
Ama 

Bhajoo 

Bhajoo 

Kanchow 

Kancfaama 

M affW i 

Mbomani 

Saui-ma 

Fhoophoo 

Sana>baboo 



N«war. 

Mhiau-mocha. 
Dhajoo. 

Khe^a. 



Khehe. 
Boba. 



] 



Ajhajhoo. 
Tapa Ajha^booi 

lya AjhajhoQii 

Ujenuu 

Kukhajhoo. 

Ma-manjboo. 

Pajhoa 

Mnllijoo. 

Cbemanjhoa 

Nuni-manjhoo. 

Chu-bhajhoo. 
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The hugband of one't 

sister-iD-bw,or wife's 

sister Sariioo 

The sister of one's wife Sale 

The brother of one's 

wife Said 
Tlie husband of one's 

sister filmnajoo 

A son Belah 

A son-in-Uw Jooori 

A daughter Bite 
The mother of one's 

wife Sasoo 
The father of one's 

wife SurooroOk 

A brotlier's wife Bhujoo 

A sod's wife Bhooari 

An old man iUioorhi 

A ^oong man Tendheao 
A full brother, sister, 

kc, S&k 
A half brother, sister, 

S:c. Soutaila 

One's own akin Apnoa 



Newir. 

Khunf a bhnUii Ouda 

bhuta. 
Kdbi bhuttoob or iibutta 

Kunja bhuta, or bhutti. 

Jeleha dhasjboo. 

Baij. 

Jeleha. 

Mhea£ 

Sussa mang. 

Sussa bhang. 

Bhoucha. 

Bhoamucha* 

Jheat. 

Leamhd. 

Tho. 

Ghuiniua-myakaL 
June. 



2t4 


Vnf! AM1T.ARV 


S 




PnztwUi. 


Nemr. 


ADOtber't, a ttranger 


Beranoa 


Keeteelcea. 


The bead 


Knppal 


Chliun. 


The hair 


Row 


Sir. or Sin. 


The bnum 


Goode 


Nyepoo. 


The face. 


Mooldi 


Khna. 


The eyes. 


Aukha 


Mekha. 


The ej e-brow 


Femaila 


Mipu Son. 


The tight of the ejre 


Pooteele 


Mekha-deo (or the 






Deoty of the eye). 


Iheqre-hMh 


Anichebfaown 


Mekha-poose. 


The temples 


Keeoseeie 


Nyramoot or Nyamoo. 


The nose 


Nalc 


Nyeica. 


The nostrils 


Natheera 


Nhypwal* 


The cheek 


Gala 


NyukhA. 


The forehead 


Neendhar 


Mhohesa. 


The whiskers 


Koongar 


Gwya. 


The beard 


Dharie 


Chaker-gwya. 


The lips 


Oath 


MhutCishe. 


The mouth 


Biookh, 


Mhoqjoo. 


The chin 


Gboondea 


Aninnha. 


The tongue 


Jebre 


Mye. 


The palate 


Taroo 


Thank6 


The teeth 


Danth 


Wab. 


The gums 


Dheeuesa 


Wahdhtu 
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PurbuUi, Newar. 

The windpipe Lub-lubea Kalhoo. 

The throat Gbanlhe Kcekoo. 

The ear Kan Nhypeen. 

The tip of the ear L6te Nhypeen pooal. 

The back Kundhoo Mliee. 

The neck Gurdun Ghopa. 

The back of the neck Mckagiia (or the 

of ihc tvci). 

Tiic siioulder Koombh Bli6to 

The >vaist Kumr Shaulc. 

The chett Gbbate Noonggha. 

The ribs Kuiren Bhapce. 
The nipples of the 

breast. Doodth Doodhoo. 

The belly (generally) Piith Pboa. 

The upper belly — — x Pooat. 

Tlie abcloincn Nylho Chepooat. 

Tlie navel Nabe Tarphoo. 

The rump Phela Feumpa. 

The arm Pakhora Ludda. 

Thearai-pit Kakhi Yakd. 

The hand Kath Laba. 

The fist Moothe Mooth. 

The hiigcr Ovnla PUcbing. 

Og 
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PurbuUi. 


Newar. 


The thumb 


fioore*owntho 


Mala. 


1 he nail 


Mung 


Loosne* 


ine uugn 


icgra 


VI 

iLneepa* 


I'PLa ^ 


tjnoaiMia 


Irooiei. 


me leg 


l^ssooia 


une^D^)ate* 


M nC BHvIO DIII1I7 






1 lie lOut 


oliui d-pdoum 


roic. 


1 lie SOIC Ol lUc lOOl 


r y laio 


r dieiOt 


1 he heel 


Kurkocha. 


1 _ 

(jrwale. 


• 

iue uean 


Mooitoo 


Nyoogoshetiiig. 


Ibc ktan^ 


Mugowla 


Jhttlausche. 


The liver 


Kollaijo 


Sheiog. 


The lungs 


Phoaleso 


Soo-o. 


The stomach 


oDoondre 


Bfaugga. 


1 he gut 


Andra 


AJe-poote. 


1 lie body 


aurecr 


Mna. 


A member 


Joame 


oaha. 


i ears 


Ansoo 


IkDODlie* 


DtOOd 


Rttggut 


Kbee. 


Sweat 


Pusserta 


Chboke. 


A mole 


Kohle 


Teeb. 


A wrinkle 


Ghhoure 


Keykoong. 


A wart 


Moosd 


Khye 


The skin 


Ghhala 


Ghaingoo 
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PurbulU. Newu. 





Mashoo 


Lahh. 


A bone 


Har 


KhooeSt 


A vein 


Neeasa 


Set. 


The marrow 


-Mashe 


Sheet* 


The fat 


Bd«6 


Dak. 


A disease 


Roag 


Ijoc. 


A sick person 


Roage 


Loage. 


A doctor 


Bhyde 


Bhyde. 


Medicine 


Oukhud 


Waso. 


The earth (the planet) 


Bhoome 


Bhoofue* 


Thes1c7 


&irag 


Akas. 


The moon 


Ghunduma 


Looinnella Deo, or the 






white Deoty. 


The son 


Soorjeh 


Soorjeb-deo. 


A star 


Fareli 


Nugoo. 


A cioud 


Badul 


Kheesoo. 


Sun<$hine 


Gham 


Nebha. 


A storm 


Burra-butas 


Dhakoo. 


A water 


Pane 


Leekh (Gatenandee-Iaa 






(Bhatgoqg),L.uha,or 






Ldia (Patn). 


Fire 


Ago 


Mee. 


Air 


fiutlas 


Phyc. 


Earth (the elements) 


Mate 


Cbat. 
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Purbatli. 


Newar. 


Below 


Ghur6 


Kane. 


Above 


Ulgd 


Thane. 


A trao 


Rookb 


Sheema 


A leaf 


Pdt 


Sheeho. 


A bough 




na ■ 

ShcenuKian. 


A root 


Pura 


Ha. 


The root ofa tne 




Sneema-ha. 


A Dlld 


Koainpla 


Suoau-niukkoo. 


A llowcr 


Phool 


oooan 


h I uit 


DU. 1 

rnul 


Seesa-boosa. 


Raw 


Kacho 


Kuche. 


Ripe 


Pakko 


Nunggo. 


Dryness 


oooJcnealGO 


Gunggi. 


Moisture 


Gulo 


Dhoo-gego. 


Heat 


Tato 


Tano. 


CiUld 


Ciheesa 


CM 1 

.bluiclio. 


An animal 


Pussoo 


Pushoo^hunga. 


A horse 


Ohora 


bynna. 


An elephant 


Hati 


Kushi. 


A tiger 


Bhag 


Ohun. 


An ass 


Gudda 


Gudda. 


Ajaekal 


Seal 


Dhoon. 


A- cat 


Beralo 


Bho. 


A fox 


Khukherea 
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Purbulti. 


Ncwar, 


A he-goat 


B6ka 


Doogo. 


A she-goat 


Bakre 


Clioie, 


A wctber-goat 




Budria. 


A sheep 


Bher 


Phy. 


A nm 


Toombha 


Bhea. 


An eire 


Bhere 


Ma-phy» 


A cow 


Gao 


Sa. 


A bull, or bullock 


Gboroo 


Dhdho 


A calf 


Bhacha 


Sa-cha, (or iiule bull). 


A buffalo 


Bhynsi 


Mca. 


A male buffalo 


Ranghd 


1 oomca. 


A calf bufiaio 


Pakea 


Mea>cha. 


A dog 


Kookbur 


Kucha. 


A bitch 


Koddiarae 


Ma-kucha. 


A whelp or pup 


Ghownra 


Kucha<cha. 


A hog 


Soor 


Pha. 


A sow 




Mapha. 


A boar 




Bapha. 


A pig 




Plia-cha. 


A hsh 


Macha 


Gna. 


A snake 


Sap 


Be, or ficy. 


An ant 


KemuJa 


Yaren. 


A fowl 


Kookhura 


Gooiig-goo. 


A pigeon 


PUrewa. 


Busk'hoon. 



• 
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Parbiittit 






Phool 


Khan. 


A s narrow 


Bhtinoffaina 


Chukooclia. 


A croif 




Koakh. 


A bee 




Ha. 

&^se 


A haM head 






A oiiDu peraon 




ITan 


A 8C|uiiic-cycu pcnon 




v» 

■ «• 


A deaf person 


unyro 


Kenia. 


y\ uuiui) person 




I It -t 

Lidld . 




nil 1 1 L' 1^ 111 1 irf>'3 


Kb )L-o 


A/Cticaie 


A alio 


VaUVmIlmLDO* 






Lohh 


mill 


fVinliln 


vyau 


lUl 


UglO. 


Tabs 


CHlOfX 




Da WW* 


X 1 UJXl U ~UawK wU 


ITnntmWS 




Lame 


1l 1 1 I'll ^« 1 1 

iviioi unuo 


Khoo. 


Sleep 


aOOluO 


Datne. 


waiceiuiness 


J sj no • 


i^unne. 


xiuugcr 




P^I-ialA 


Tbint 


Tukha 


Feacfaalo. 


Milk 


Dood 


Doodoo. 


Sour-curd 


Dhye 


Dhow. 


Butter-milk 


Mhye 


Kooatur. 


Cream 


Turs 


Keheii. 
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PurbuUi. 


Newar. 


A sort of clouted cream 


Udhoutea 


Tak6 doodoo. 


Sweet curd 


Kbooroune 


Kh6a. 


Butter 


' Noune 


Loun. 


Ghee, or darified but- 






ter 


Gheoo 


Ghift. 


Oil 


Tail 


Chekun. 


Honey 


Maha 


Kushle. 


Salt 


Noon 


Ch6 


Sait-petre 


Shorch 


Khache 


Sugar 


Khaud 


Sakhoo. 


Sugar-caady 


Mesre 


New^k. 


Molasses 


Gboor 


Chakd. 


Pepper (black) 


Murruch 


BftiUey. 


Pepper (red) 


KhoocBane 


MuUey-bbata. 


Gariick 


Lishen 


Labha. 


Ginger 


Udwa 


Pa loo. 


Cardamura 


Ullachc 


Yala. 


Clove 


Loang 


Loanu. 


Nutmeg 


Jaiphul 


Jepho. 


Giunaiiioii 


Darcfaeeni 


Lowntwai. 


Saffron 


Keyaur 




Woad 


Darooa 


Sheen. 


Gharooal 


Ungar 


Yhanga. 


A chest 


Sundok 


Dhansheta* 





VOCABULARY. 






JrUnlOIlli 




A river 


Niitlcii. Kula 


Kou.slii. 


A <sKnn 




Piissul. 


A Bll Cll 


(iiillv 


Chovr 


n ivbu ur jmuu 








Soolh6 






AMIUKK,V 


RailcA. 


Haid 


Sacbd 


Bulla. 


Soft 


ICairnIA 


Yal6. 


Fine 


I'utalfi 


Checkdban. 


Course 




i (AVt 1 1 ! lU I. 


Thr morniiHr 

A lis/ IliV IIAWI^ 


Hliolcc 


fCii 1111 1 i-^ruil \\7k 


infill 






Eveniiio 


Sanili 


Suiid hijilea. 


Niebt 


Rat6 


fihan/. 




DIu 


Nine. 


avmiviv imauii 


Htmnd Irnns n 

IMIUUUUvlUMl 




A blockhead 


Mnonikh 




Asleep 


So 1 C.I L' 1 locl 1 i la 


Dctic. 


Awake 


Jaoclilia 


Plictiiachine 


Reason 


OothA 


Fill niii 


Sealed 


Bysed 


Soniukach6ne. 


A friend 


Mellap 


Uita. 


An enemy 


Su(i^ 


Salikr, 


Joy 


Hurka 


Laalaya., 
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Purhutti. 


Newar. 


Sadness 


Bermad 


Tuugeliaya. 


A servant 


Cliakur 


Sawruk. 


A master 


Saheb 


Purman. 


Aoook 


Bhansea 


Sooa. 


A horeekeeper, or 






groom 


Chuwadan 


Chutwada, 


A dance 


Nalch 


Peakun. 


A beggar 


Cheehuck 


Pliogin. 


A musician 


Banadar 


Phanda. 


A long drum 




Khing. 


A crucibie 


Hundeolo 


Bbuncba. 


A mould 


Saocho 


Palung. 


Colour 


Rung^ 


RuDg^^ 


Warp 


Tan 


Y&ika. 


Woof 


Bunnoo 


Taika. 


A loom 


Loogabunnc 


khawl T nka. 


A spinning-whed 


Chaka 


Yaiit. 


AdistaflF 


Soorjud 


Natoo. 


A gelding 


Nukbus 


Sooe-walajan. 


Glew 


Sennish 


Besum. 


The oevr moon ' 


Dootia* 


Dootia. 


The day foUowing a 






new moon 


Punewa 


Purthe-putla. 


AsUgeor day's jouraey 


Bas 

Hh 


Bas. 



Digitized by Google 
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Snow 

Hail 

Ice 

Thunder 
Lightnmg 

Rain 
Scales 
A quarter 
A half 
A third 
The whole 
Cotton 
Cloth 
Thread 
Silk 

A needle 

Paper 

A pen 

An inkstand 

Ink 

Red 

White 

Black 

Green 



PurbutU. 
Heeon 
Asaina 
Too8ar6 
Genjo 
Bayole 
• PtoepUTcha 
T616 
Choutai 
Adebba 
Tessarahessa 
Pbora 
Rouro6 
Keepra. 
Dhagoo 
Reeshum 
JooyS 
Kageet 
Kulm 
llushaiene 
Mushce 
Ral6 
Seto 
Kald 
Huryo 



Ncwar. 

Chiwapoo»> 

POCMI. 
Pft. 

NugakMK 
Purpeesia. 

WahgattK 
Turazoo. 

ChukuDch6. 
Buche. 

Loancli Reen. 

Chukoat. 

Keeppye. 

Kapoa 

Ka. 

M00I6. 
Bhou6ut 
' Lekheeu 
Mpama. 
Man. 
Yhaoun. 
Tboyde. 
Hakd. 
Waoon. 



Pigitized by Google 





• 


• 




FtarraUi. 


Mewar. 


VellAw 


jriJalJcClil 






iNeeio 


V\ aneiu). 


A house 


L»nur 




A t\ All 


uUUlO 


jLOKno* 


A ttoor 


TWIA 


Kbapa« 


A rooi 






A UOVT U\HU 


P^tiAna 


Lasa* 




FluMfcllMfll'^ 

X UIHIlWAaC 






Rnn 




/\ piallLtlllOIl 


ivnaii 


Doon. 




Tliicciint 


f^liccillll 


Autumn 




Toala. 


Winter 
TT turn 


Tarn 




ouiiuucr 




TannA 


KUny seasoii - 


jHiriuui 


Diimuu 


,A mounuiui or Jiui 


riUDUC 


tiiiinic* 


A plain 




KhfA. 






L6h6n. 


I ead 


Slice SO 


\ 1 ll :i 1 t 


Gold 


Soon 


Loon. 


Silver 


Hoopod 




Gopp«r 


Lambo 


Shuja 


Brass 


PeetuI 




Tin 


Justa 


Justa. 



Digitized by Google 
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Purbotli. 

Iron Phullatn 
Ore Dhaow 
Bread R6tu 

Wheat Ghoaho 

Barley Jov 

Rice (out of the ear) Chovrle 
Rice (in the ear, or 

Paddy) Dhan 

Masli (a sort of pulse) Mas 

Moong (ditio) MoongUe 
Jooar or Jenora (a sort 

or grain) Joonealo 

Mussoor (or leotil) Miuiooroo 
Sanwa (a coarse species 

of grain) Sama 
Lobea, or Bhora (a spe- 
cies of pulbc) Blidra 
Peas Keraw 
Koolthe (a species of 

poJse) Caput 
MuSiroon (a cosrae 

gpain) KAd6 

Kungine (ditto). Kagnoo - 

Sugar-cane Odkhoo 



Newar. 

Neek. 

Madrie. 
Chhd. 
Tuchhd. 
Jakbt. 

Wah. 

Mas, or ma-iye. 
Mooh. 



kfoOBSOO. 



Bhoote. 
Kygoo. 

Khda. 
Doosee. 

Too. 



VOCABULARY. 



Purbatli. Nnrw. 



A plaauin 


Kaira 


Kaira. 


A guava 


Umba 


Umbasi. 


Anoraiig* 


Suntdla,orKlMnita SuntarrasI 


A walout 


Okher 


KhoMi^ 


A pineapple 


Kable Kathan 


Keethurr. 


A mango 


A - a 

Amh 


Amh. 


A fig 


Unjar 


Doob(ishe. 


A mulberry 


loot 




A grape 


Ddkh 


Mushi. 


A cocoa nut 


Narewul 


Nunkea. 


A water>melon 


KhurbooBa 


Khubuaa. 


The egg-plant 


Bhua 


Bhunla. 


Fenugreek 


Maithee 


Maichor. 


Spinage 


Palunkhoa 


Pullau. 


Tooryc (a sort of pot- 






herb) 


T6rea 


Poloo. 


A pumpkin 


Lowka 


Jashe. 


A vow 


Bhube 


H&loo. 


Speech 


Koora 


Kba. 


Death 


Mumoo 


Shee. 


Madness 


Bhoulaha 




Pain 


Betha 


Sheatd. 


An itching 


Loot6 


Kyn. 


IVeaknesB 


Nubuttjee 


Ftooo. 
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TurbuUi. 


Newar. 


A wound 


Gha6 


Ghao. 


A pimple 


Phouka 


Poo. 


A sear, or lUiii 


Dogh 


Ghakoo. 


PUs (matter) 


Peep 


Whee. 


An imposthume 


SooDchd 


* Manoo. 


A blister 


Phouln 


Yayald. 


A rash 


Ghunm^nt. ' 




A ganorene 


Syne katero 


Sheephur. 


Piles 


Hursa 


Ulla Rye.. 


Fainting 


Moore hapurrca 


Sulpliuloo. 


A cough 


Kboke 


Moosho-woold. 


A defluxion frooi cold 


Roogha 


Shukkuncholdb 


Gostiveness 


Mireend 


Goomb^ld. 


A locAteness 


Pukbala 


Putajoolmald. 


Indigestion 


Upucb 


Ujema. 


A fever 


Jarrd 


Koampftld. 


Tlie venereal disease 


liCvrun"c 


Musalia. 


A scalding 


Sozauk 


Mc!ie\ olo. 


Sinall-pox 


Bcphcn 


Tou K^-e. 


Vomiting 


Oochal 


Than wooli. 


A purge 


Joolab 


Kothewaseu. 


A trade 


Seep 


Goon. 


A tradesman 


Seepaloo 


Sea£ 


A workdiop 


Kaikarch 


Jeasa. 
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Purbalti. 


Mewar. 


A goldsnuth 


Sunar 


Sunar. 


A brasier 


Kamee 


Lumboat. 


An iraosmith 


Kamee 


Kowv 


A carpenter 


Kttivce 


Koune 


A tailor 


Dimiyn 


Shot^ekar. 


A Popemaker 


Juhobatnc 


Khepauelema. 


A cojifectioner 


Hulwau 


Maclic kowme. 


A 1 1 1 

A bulcher 


Kus&au 


Nou. 


A fishenaan, or boai- 






man 


Maojhee 


Hoorkia. 


A 8hop<keq»er 


Puslea 


Puslea. 


AbuUder or bricklayer 


UwaUt 


Weekeunni. 


A washerman 


Ddhy 


Al 

Ddby. 


A earner 


Saricee 


Sarkee. 


A potter 


m 

Koomhalea 


Kuomhal. 


A barber 




ISowu. 


A * A 

A painter 


Ghetterkar 


Pcx)n, 


A dyer 


AUi^raiz 


(jtuieepa* 


A sh<ieniaker 


Ghummar 


Chammar. 


A dealer, or mercfaant 


Bypari 


Bypan* 


A stone-cutter 


L&hkumi 


LAhkurni. 


A seller of [spiritiKNiB 






liquors 


Shoondhy 


Soling. 


A ploughman 


Halle 




A porter 


Bhurrea 


Bhalea. 



S4fi 


VOCABULARY. 










A thief 


Choor 


Choon 


A banker 


Mall aj 11 11 


Maliaitiii. 


A speaker of irulh 


Sanchd 


Sutlca. 


A liar 


Dbauff 


Asuduti or Usuchdt 


Good 


Ratnro 


Baula. 


Bad 


Nunacko 




mm WM%va M^km 






An fifttlhen iuslate 


Bhouffona 


L6ta. 


A pot 


Bliaiira 


Thala. 


A cup 


BluiUuko 


Bhatcha. 


A dish 


Tliat 


Blioo. 


A bucket 


DiMal 


Kunidal* 


Rope 


Jheeioo 


Lackeput* 


Airell 


Indar 


Toon. 




Cshas 

• 




Bamboo 


Banse 


Ptofl'. 


A Lnift^ or ddoocv 


Kookheri 


Chopc. 


A buckler 


Dbaul 


Sulicn. 


An arrow 


leer 


Bala. 


A how 


Gliolell 


Lepa. 


A lualGniUvK 






Abook 


Pooteu 


Sanpoo. 


An acooant, or calcu* 






laiion 


L6Uia 


Uakha. 


Balance 


Baki 


liCpec* 
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Surplus, excess 

Peace 

War 

Question 

Answer 

The foot of a hill 

A round peak 

A poiutcd peak 
The ascent, or accli- 
vity of a hill 
The descent* or decli- 
vity 
A precipice 
A cataract, or cascade 
A rapid 

A depth, or pit of a 

rivulet 
A ford, or passage 
The flat of a summit 
A mouth 
January 
February 
March 



Urkhialo 

Meln5 

Jooddkea 

Koora 

Khunne 

Phed, or Pehedo 

Thoomko 

Choolhc 

Ookald 

Oorhal6 

Bhulkhandd 

Ghhai^ 

Chhehuro 



Oopur. 

Mdlejood. 

HutUi. 



Thauko. 
Tooapul. 



Tan. 

Pftk. 
GaL 
Jhoalla. 

Ghlidwah. 



Ruhha, or Duhha ■ ■ ■ ■ 
J unghar^rjooqghar Khoo-ghaut. 

BhuDjang fihunjai^. 

Mas Luchte. 

Maugh Afangh. 

Fhagun Pbagun. 

Gheyte Cbyte^ 
li 



VOCABULARY* 





Purbutli. 


Newwr. 


April 


B)!>ack 


Bysack. 


May 


Jcet 


Jccth. 


June 


Assar 


Asar. 


July 


Sawun 


Goonla. 


Augiut 


Bhadun 


Yenta. 


September 


Atin 


Aaeo. 


October 


Karteek 


Kateek. 


November 


Ugbun 


Mongsur. 


December 


Poos 


Poos. 


A \\ txk 


£k satho 


Wa. • 


Saturday 


Suneebar 


Seuceber. 


Sunday 


Etwar 


Adah^war* 


Monday 


Soombar 


Soomwar. 


Tuesday 


Mungolbar 


Mungul. 


Wedneiday 


Boodhbar 


Boodh. 


Thursday 


Beetabar 


SoMxwu* 


Friday 


Sukabar 


Sookhwar. 


Intelligence 


SunuDAchar 


Summachar. 


A rich or opulent per- 






son 


Dhunoe 


Towme. 


A beggar, or indigeiie 






person 


Gheekiik 


Phoongen. 


Acbid^orconuBaiider Tbooldmands 


Punuan. 


Sweet 


Goolys 


Chakd. 



Digitized by Google 
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Porbutti. 


Newar, 


Biiter 


Teeto 


Kbayd. 


SaU 


Nomdo 


Chayuaag^. 


Sour 


Amelft 


Faoon. , 


Inflipid, taitelen 


Ulunoo 


Neald. 


A rupee 


Roopea 


Safai. 


A pice, <Mr oqppcr ploe 


Dfaebooa 


Dhiba. 


Numeralt 






One* 


— 


Sehee or Chce. 


Two 




Nuscliee, or Nuchee. 


Three 




Soo<on. 


Four 




Pee. 


Five 




Ng^ 


Sb 




Khoo* 


Seven 


— 


Khy. 


Eigbt 




Cbea. 


Nine 




Goo. 


Ten 




Sanuh. 


Eleven 




Surm-sehee. 


Twelve 




Surm-miachee. 


Thijrtoe« 




SnroHMM^n. 


Fourteen 




Sunn-pee. 


Fifteen 






Sixteen 




Suim^Idioo. 
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Piubaitu 


Ncwar. • 


Seventeen 




£>urra-nna. ' 


Eighteen 




Surm-cha. 


Nineteen 




Sunn-goo* 


Twenty 




Ngu-e. 


Twenty-one 




Ngu*nuchee. 


Thirty 




Sevee-e* 


Thirty>one 




Ow€O"8GD00e 


rorty 




— — - 


Forty-one 






Fiity 




Nga-e, 


Sixty 




Khoo-e-e. 


Seventy 




Nny-M. 


Eighty 




Ghy-e-e. 


Ninety 




Goo-e-e. 


A hundred 




Sucbee* 


Two hundred 




Nesul, or Ne^aiul. 


Three hundred 




M n 

So>a-8uL 


Four hundred 




Pe-a-sul. 


Five hundred 




Nga-sul. 


A thousand 




Do-eschee, or Dtnihee. 


Ten (lu)usand 




Jee del. 


A hundred thousand 




labiefaee, or Lakcbee. 



Digitized by Google 



VOCABULARY. MS 

PnrbaUi. Mewar. 



Ordinals. 



First 


Phdo 


Nappa. 


Second 


Doonao 


Won leppa. 


Third 


Temo 


Somania. 


fourth 


Choath6 


Peamana. 


To be 


Chliynoo 


Dyft. 


To come 


Ounoo 


Woe. 


To go 


J and 


Wane, WAne. 


To do 


Gurnoo 


Yae. 


To sit 


Bumo 




To rise 


Oolho 


DhunnL 


To eat 


Kbani 


Nye. 


To drink. 


Peen6 


. ■ Toone. 


To sleep 


Sootno 


Dene. 


To wake 


Jayn6' 


Nbdmchakfihan^ 


To laugli 


HasD6 


WhUe. 


To cry 


Roonoo 


Khd^ 


To give 


Deenoo 


Leu. 


To take 


Leenoo 


Kae. 


To live 


Joonoo 


Mooun. 


To die 


Mtimoo 


Sh^. 


To play 


KaihUoo 


Mhcti. 


Toleam 


Dbumoo 


Mun^A. 


To set fire to 


Uiurounoo 


Mimahadiooe. 



Digitized by Google 
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PurbDtti. 


Ncwar. 


To see 


WX * 1 1 

Daichhnoo 


oooc. 


To show 


Dikhauuoo 


Kiiie. 


To bung 


Beaunoo 


Hruke. 


To take away 


* 

JLeiaooo 


Jrouahoan. 


To send 


Paihnownoo 


Beachnooe. 


To learn 


Seikhnoo 


■»< t 

onene* 


To teach 


Seihanoo 


Sbunabu 


To talk 


Boalnoo, Kooragur 






noo 


Khanallv. 


To flee 


T% 1 

Bhagnoo 


Beushe doon^ 


To wash 


Dlioouoo 


Shelc. 


I o rub 


Mulooo 


fir* 1 / 

Thae. 


To giind 


Puiooo 


Kile. 


10 near 


Soonnoo 


mne. 


To lio 


Bandnoo 


Ghee. 


To draw or drag 


Jtthlinoo 


Sale. 


To break 


Bhanohnoo 


Tothuw^ 


To hang or suspend 


Joundshounoo 


Khayane. 


1 o teat 


Durnoo 


Oyana. 


To open (v. a.) 


Khoahtoo 


Khune. 


To walk 


Phurnoo 


Ooshe, Heneliv^ 


To write 


JLaicknoo 


Ukha,Ghik. 


To fix or affix 


' Lownoo 


Tai. 


To fall 


Khnmno 


Dooloob 
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Furbulti. 


Newar. 


To mix 


Millounoo 


Pailiya, 


To bloMCxn (v.ik) 


Pluwkaoo 


Wayato. 


To rain 


Pumoo 


Wagato. 


To hide 


Choapnoo 


Bhoosunachu 


To wish, desire 


Gialea gumoo 


Muttink. 


To pick (up) together 


Teepnoo 




To move, sUr 




Kelambato. 


To leap 


IMKil-|),ihi(x) 


Telle ncwe. 


To dance 


Nachiioo 


Piakhanhwe. 


To sing 


Gounoo 


Maibal6. 


To play on an iortiu* 






ment 


Bujanoo 




To lose 


Hurrownoo 


Tan6. 


To sprinkle^ diffiMe 


Jhamoo 


Thathoe. 


ToKwr 


Ghurnoo 


Pie. 


To grow, to sprout out 


Oong-gamoo 


Linach6wi. 


To escape 


Chootinoo 


TobfcUo. 


To seize hold 


Summownoo 


Joon6. 


To run 


Dugooraoo 


• Booiay. 


To tear 


Ptiamoo 


Pha^. 


To sew 


Shewoonoo 


Sooe. 


Toloie(atpUy) 


Hamoo 


Joohunboote. 


To win 


Jeetnoo 


Tiatd. 


To beat 


Mamoo 


DaL 





VOGABIILART. 






PurbuUi. 


Newar. 


To taste 


Cliahhnoo. 


Manasiie. 


To smell 


Sooog-gooo 


Natuv^ 


To tell 


BaicoDOo 


Mu*e. 


To buy 


Kinnoo 


Ing-gia. 


To count 


Giumoo 


Nin. 


To cut 


Katnoo 


Dhme. 


To scrape 


Taehnoo 


Gbhayajhoo^a 


To strike 


Toahhnoo 




To send for, to call to 


BuUowiioo 


boutc. 


1 o explaia 


C • 1 , 

ounijnowna 


Loomuuk^ 


To make 


fiUDOOUSOO 


Dyke. 


To squeeze 


Nicboamoo 


Taube. 


To diy 


Sookhownoo 


Gana 


Toiraot 


Mangnoo 


Pbone. 


To oommit tOi to con- 






sign 


Soampnoo 


Biate. 


To fight 


Buinoo 




To tremble 


Kampnoo 


Thu-thu-nuyaiL 


To kiss 


Moe}e-kanoo 


Cliiipanyi, 


To rot 


GuIdoo 


Geetd. 


To tumble 


Lootnoo 


Gdtult. 


To light 


Oqja loo guinoo 


Muttoodua. 


To know 


Gbinnoo 


Shike. • 


To search 


Kfaoajhiioo. 


MalL 
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To glUter» shine, spar- 
kle 
To swim 
To sink 
To touch, feel 



PwbalU. . 

Julkbnoo 
Pouziinoo 
Bumoo 
Ghoonoo 



Hemta. 

HulU pulU cbea. 

Tolavai. 

Lokoooib^. 



Speeimiiu of iht Limbooa and Munfftr ditUats, 



■L i m b oo*. Mnogar. 



Fira 


Mee 


Mhie. 


Water 


Ghooa 


Die. 


Rice (raus) 


Seea 


Jharoo, 


BoiJed rice 


Jatt 




Meat 


Sa 


Sia. 


Wind 


Summi 


Ramsd. 


Sun 


Num 


Namlcban. 


Mood 


Laba 


Giahoot. 


Star 


Kheseeba 


Toog^ 


Day 


Lendik 


Nams-in. 


Night 


Sendek 


Nabh^. 


House 


Him 


Yen. 


Sword 


ll6odamph< 




One 


Ghee, or Tehee 


Katt. 


Two 


Nyaich 


Nis. 



Kk 





VOGA80LART. 






Limbooa. 


Mungnr, 


A urcc 






Fonr 


fiesi 




Five 






9IZ 


JICOKBni 




vCYOIl 






Eight 


Yetcbe 




NlDC 


Phungse 




1 en 


1 IllDO 




i wenly 


Niboang 




Mam 






Womao 


MsuncDemE 




OniJa 


nioja 


J jiinzamu 


uoat 


Mauioo 


lunn 


Sheep 


raaiuoiift 


liOOK 






Cheoo. 






Naif. 
11 di i* 


151 rci 


JTUO 








IT tfiCi 


Tigpr 


■ A lumiigpA 


icaiigiioot 


Bear 


Mang^ipa 


Bholoo. 


Wood, or forest 


Lib, Tbap 


Nam. 


Tree 


Sing 


Singaitoo. 


Eye 


Mikh 


Nukh. 


Nose 


Nibo 


Nha. 



• Tbe SMM M in the Pacbatli. 
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Ear 


Nikhd 


• Nakeep. 


Mouth 


Moola 


Neeur. 


Teeth 


Hebbd 


Shiak. 


Hand, arm 


Hookh 


Hoot. 


FiDgcn 


Hbolchijoo 


Hoochhuns, 


Feet 


Langjr 


Hil. 


Head 


Atakhi 


Taloo. 


Turban 


Paya 


Pugree. 


Snow^ 


Uha 


Heoofi. 


Frost 


Fhoan 


ToBamo. 


Kain 


Waihi 


Names. 


Lamp oil 




Sude. 


Image, kbl 




Moortbi. 


Hill, a mnniUain 


Koaknia 


Purbut. 


River 


Ghooa 


Gunduck. 


Fish 


Nga 


Daisa. 


Horse 




Paiiia* 


Iron 


Pheiye 


Phnliam. 


Copper 


Tambah 


Taiwkah. 


saver 


Yoopft 


Hoop*. 


Gold 


Samymig 




8bme 


Loony 


Loony. 


Earth 


Jwhum 


Dhurtc. 


Glotb 




Burhin. 


Sit down 




Yooki. 
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Limbcoa. 


Newar. 


Get up 






Sooki. 


UICL 1 J 






IVIISKI. 


Laugh 






Kaitki. 


IVvaU 








T/vJav 


« 




ViMllIIDIIIB* 








Piihin 

runin* 


HI lU^ 




Rakni 




Go 




Hookt 




Come 




Rakki 




Mankind 




fihoormi 




Iknr 






Meeaii. 


Anow 






Be-e, 



The Kerranle, Hyoo^ and Dheowar words that I have been able 
to collect are- too few to be worth inaertbg; besidei which,"! 
cannot confidently answer for their oorrectness. I had hoped lo 

have been able to present a copious specimen of the language 
spoken by the Kaih Bhootias of tliat part of the Kuciiar, or lower 
Tibet, lying directly lo the northward of Nepaul, but have been 
unfortunately disappointed. It difiers considerably, I understand, 
from the vernacular idiom of iehasta aniid other partt of the upper 
Tibet. > 

It it proper to. notice here, that in the precediqg Vocabnlary^thiB 
a is to be pronounced long as in the g lnvarid>ly hard, as in 
gun ; the e sharp as the French accented e; and that the n with a 
mark thus (-) over it, in to have the French nasal sound. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



The ancient histoiy of (he Nepanlians, like that of all other na.- 
tions which affect to trace their origin beyond the date oF authentic 
records, is clouded by mythological fables ; the popuhir tradiliou 
that the valley of Nepaul was once an immense lake has already 
beoi iu%iccd,and the probability of the fact maintained ; nor is it, 
perhaps, neceuaryt on anjr physical grounds, to refer its subsequent 
conversion to a very remote period of antiquity. Their Pourans, 
eqpecially those entitled Hurniinunt>kbiind and Ooter-kbund, con« 
tain, I undefBtand, copious details concerning this secluded region, 
during the time that it continued one of the favourite haunts of the 
Hindoo deities. At what acra to fix the commencement of its real 
hisloiy can only be determined after a close review of its annals at 
large, and with these I am as yet but superficially acquainted. For 
the present, therefiire, we must be ccmtent with a bare chnmologt- 
cal series of the princes who are said to have ruled over Nepaul 
since the epoch of Nymuni ; from whom, it has been already ob* 
served, this country is supposed to have received its present name. 



iS6 HISTORICAL SKETCH OF NEPAUL. 

The term of the rrign ot the founder of this dynasty docs not ap- 
pear in luy iioles ; but his son and successors are, 



Bboorimahagah* who ruled 


Ycm 
48 


McMka 
3 


Jye Giipt • 


73 


S 


Perma Gupt • 


91 


0 


Sree Hurkh 


67 


o 


Bheem Gupt • • 


38 


0 


MunniGupt 


$t 


0 


Biihen Gupt 


66 


0 


iye Gupt (Sd) 


71 


1 



491 4 



The Raw ol the Nyrauni had not swayed the sceptre quite hve 
hundred years, when Bhul Singli of the Rajcpoot tribe, and one of 
the posterity of Mebip Gopault putting himself at the head of an 
army, levied in the country situated between Semraun Ghur 
and Janmukporei invaded and subdued Nepauli over which he 
niled • - 49 0 

When he was soooeeded by his mod, Jye 

Singh, who reigned - SI 1 

And was succeeded by Bhowany Siogh 4 1 o 

in 7 
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The kii^dom of Nepanl, under the desModants of MehipGojiaul, 
was bounded on the west by the Tiraoolgui^a, and on the east by 
theDhoodb-Kousi, to the north by the mountains of Neel-khent, and 
to the south by the valley of Ghitlong. This dynasty, however, 

was put an end to, in the person of Bliowaiiy Singh, by Yellnng 
Kcrraut, who invadtd and conquered Nt-paul with an army of 
Kerrauls, a tribe then occupying the country stretching from the 
Dhoodh-Kousi to the confines of Dewi Dunuah, and the remains of 
which arte now scattered over the mountainous tract lying betireen 
that river and the eastern extremity of the valley of Nepaul. ' The 
ra'gn of Yellung, it is pretended, lasted 90 years S months. 
His successors were, 

AcjgiwilYcm UkuOm 



Dttskham 


SI 


0 


Ballancha 


Si 


6 


Kingly 


41 


t 


Hunnanter 


50 


0 


'iuskliuli 


41 


8 


Sroopust 


38 


6 


Purb 


56 


0 


Jetydastry 


60 


0 


Punchem 


11 


0 


Kuig-king-king 


56 


0 


Soonund 


50 


8 


Tboomoo 


58 


0 



LI 
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RdfBcd Yt»n Month* 



Jai^ree 


60 1 


Jenneo • 


75 S 


Suenkch 


60 1 


Tboor 


71 0 


Tbamoo 


83 0 


Buitnah 


IS 6 


Gunjeh 


72 7 


Kii<;h Knnn * 


not Lfiown 


Teeshoo 


56 0 


Soogmeea 


59 0 


Joosha 


63 0 


Goatho ' 


74 0 


Kherobhoom 


74 0 


GuUy iaog 


• 81 0 




1581 1 



or 1630 years, allowing forty-eight for the reign of Kush Koon, 
which is considerably below the average of the reigns assigned to 
this dynasty : perhaps, however, il would be doing no violence lo 
the probability of their histoiy, to reduce the terra of Ibis dynasty 
of twenty-seven princes to half the period, or eight centuries, 
since it is evident that nxMt of the rdgns have twice, and some of 
tbein three times, the number of years assigned to them that the 
ordinary course of nature will suffer us to admit. 
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Kngned Yean Montiw 



The Kerrauts were dispossessed of their kingdom 
by Nevesit, a Gbetree of the Soorej-bunsi race» 

who after conqufiiing Nepaul reigned 50 O 

MuttaRalio ' - 91 0 

Kaickburmah - • 76 O 
PUssoopush Deo (fomieily mentioned ai the 

founder of Pinput-oatb) - - 58 0 
Bhoslcer Burmah (who extended his conquests 

southerly as lar as Sagur) • 74 0 

Bhftomy Burmah « • - 41 0 

Chunder Burmah - « 210 

Jay Burmah * • - 6^ 0 

Breesh Burmah • • • 57 0 

Suiho Burmah - - 419 O 

PuthtButmah • - 56 0 

Jeest Burmah « 48 O 

RooberBurm^ - - 76 O 

Hurry Burmah - • 76 6 

Sidhe Burmah - - 61 O 
Hurry Duit Burmah (the founder of llie temple 

of Scker-neraiu) - • 99 0 

BaMO Dutt Bhunnah - > SS 0 
Sreeputtiy • • • so 

Seobieddy - - 77 o 
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Reigne4 Yean Moathi 



fiussunt Deo ... 


61 


0 


Deo • - 


57 


0 


Brikh Deo - 


57 


0 


SuakerDeo . . « 


SO 


0 


Bhurma Deo - 


51 


0 


Maun Deo (who is said to have had an intervieir 






with the god Sumbhoo, to whom he erected a. 






temple) - - . 


S9 


0 


Mahe Deo - - - 


51 


0 


Bussunt Deo 


56 


0 


Oodey Deo _ - _ 


47 


0 


Maun Deo (the 2d), in whose reign Nepaul 






was afBtcted during three yean with a seven 






drought, which ceased on the Rajah's propiti- 






ating the god Pusputty by an oblation of all 






bis nches 


45 


0 


Sookanm . . - 


50 


0 


Seo Deo - - 


41 


6 


Nurrcnder i)co - - 


34 


0 


Bhem Deo Burmah 


16 


0 


In his reign the Ahecrs, who were originally 






the sovereigDB of Nqiaul, recovered their do- 






mimons; 






BishenGupC, the cooqueror, reigning 


74 


0 
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t6l 



RcigDed Yean Montht 

Kishnoo Gupt - - 610 

Bhoomy Gupt • - 40 0 



1877 0 



Seo Deo Barinab, of the posterity of Nevait, 9pan 
subduing NqNuil, and expdling the Gupteesp 

reigned - • 41 0 

Unghoo Bonuah - - 42 O 

Kirtoo Rurmah • • 18 0 
Bhcem Arjoou Deo - - 39 0 
Nund Deo - - • 13 0 
See Deo - . < 16 O 
Nurrender Deo (who, as already noticed, esta- 
blished the Mutchender-j&tm) - 87 O 
Bui Deo - - 17 .0 
SunlcerDeo - - IS 0 
Bhem AijoonDeo(the2d) - 16 o 
Jye Deo - - 19 0 
Sree Bull Deo - - 16 O 
CondurDeo - - - HI 0 
Jye Deo (the 2d) - - 42 7 
Bul Deo (the 3d) - - 11 0 
BallnnjoonDeo - - - 36 7 
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IMgmd Yean Monthi 

Ragliecb Deo - - • 6S 0 

This prince introduced the Tambul aera, or sera of 
Bickemiajeet, into Nepaul, where» however, the 
Cfpoch most in use at present amoi^ the Purbut- 
ties is the Saka. The Newan,on the other hand, 
have a style of their own, rq^arding the origin 
of which I know nothuig certain, except that it 
appears to have heen instituted about nine cen- 
turies ago; the year 914 of their reckoning he- 
ginning the ISih of Karteck, or i^Sth of October, 
I79S. Possibly, its commencement may bear 
some relation to the period of the first estabiisb* 
inent of the Semroon dynasty in Nepaul, men* 
tioned in the note in pa^e JUNI* 



Seeker Deo • - 88 6 

SoboDeo • - - S9 8 

Bicknim Deo • •10 

Nunender Deo - • 16 

Goonakam Deo - - 85 6 

Oodoy Deo • - 6 0 

Nurbhoy Deo - 7 0 

BhajDeoBudro - - 9 7 

' LetchmiCamdeoDutt •> Zl 0 . 

JyeDeb - - - S» 0 
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Reipwd Y«ui MoMhi 

(Tliis last j)iincc completely reduced the refrac- 
tory tributary of Patn, Bhaskur Deo,) and 
Oodoy Deo - - 7 1 

Bui Deo • - - 14 O 

Puddiem Deo - - 6 .0 

This prince rerived the ointom of wearing 
crowns, which, it seems, had fidlen into disuse 
since the time of Ballunjooo Deo 
Naug Aijoon - - S O 

Sunker Deo - • ' 17 0 

This prince erected an image to Mahadeo, (o 

which he gave his own name of Suaker Deo 
Bam Deo - • SO 

Sree Hurkh Deo • - 16 0 

SeoDeo - • 7 

IndroDeo - - - 19 O 

Maun Deo • - 4 f 

NorrenderDeo - - 0 4 

It is pretended that there fell no snow in Nepaul 
before the time of this prince, who effected this 
change in the climate by certain religious rites. 
RudroDeo - - 80 1 

Omret Deo, (a great dearth) - J II 

SoomeesarDeo - •> 6 S 
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Reigned Years Month* 

Buz Caum Deo (the period of his re^ unkiiowii) 

Any Mull (a great dearth) - Si 9 

Obhay Mull, (a ^reat tlearlh, frequent earth- 
quakes, and throi^kout an inauspicious 
reign) - - 48 « 

JyeDeb • • ^7 

Unwunt Midi Deo • • 33 10 

In this prince's reign, and in the Newaryear 408, 
or Sumbutb 1344, many Khassias (a western 
tribe) emigrated (oNepaol and settled there; 
and three years after, or in the Newar year 
4 1 1 , a considerable number of Tu hoot families 
also planted themselves there. 

2869 1 



The names of Unwunt Mull's successors, but not the periods of 
their respective reigns, are specified in the notes, at present in my 
possession. They are as follows : 
Jye Nund Deo 
Jye Singh Mull, and 
Jye Ruero Mull, sons ol L'awuuL Mull. 
These princes reigned successively after their father, hut they 
all died wiihoul leaving any male issue. One of them, however, 
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hjtd a daughter, oafiaed Sutty Naik Deby, who was crowned Ranee, 
wad aftotwaids muried lo Uairir Qiunder Deo, the ftatjah of Be. 
mm, b^wboiD she had adaoghter, naoMd Raj Letchmi, allerwardi 
difltinguulied by the loay title of Debul DaibyRaj. Utcfanu 
fuoceeded to the tbrone of ber ancoton, but was soon deposed by 
a kimmaii of the name of Jye Dab, who, however, had not reigned 
many days, when, in ihe momh of Poos, in the year of the Saka 
1245, (corresponding with the Ncwar year 44 I, or about the month 
of December, A. D. 1323), Hurr Singh Deo, Rajah ofSemroun Ghur, 
and of the posterity of fiamdeb of the Soorej-buoai priiwes of Oude, 
cntMtd Nepaul, and completely Mtbdinqg k, put an end to ihe dy- 
itti^'Of thaBoimahs. Hurr Smgh Dao*8 invaskm of Nepaul waa 
oQiaakned by hU being driven out of his own potscsiioaa fay the 
I^taiiit the reigning monarch of Delhi (who at this tinie was 
Secunder Lddi) having been incited to tliis measure by the nephew 
of Hurr Singh.* Notwithstanding the disadvantageous circum- 
stances under which this enterprise wasattempied, Hurt Singh docs 

• Aceoiding to mnolher idalUm* Hurr Singh Deo's anoolofa^ for tome geoeratibBa 

back, had a reriatn footinf^ in Nepaulj the enlire reduction of which was reserved for 
Hurr Siogb, upon the iatter'i being cotopelled to abaodoa bit territories in the Turry» 
m dlogedwr. thit Mcomt ttalet ihnt thit cttaUnbaieiit (wlialever ili exlnt nj 

of ScmrouB, or(at it b dio •omeiimes written) Sowbhiq Ghur. Hb posleiily weic, 

KikDuck Deo. 
Mtfrftgh Bta 

Ran Singh Deo. .. < 

Bhad Singh Deo. 
Knnn Singh Deo, aai' 
, . Hair Singh Deo. ... . . 

Mm 
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not appear to have had the least difficulty in subduing Nepaul, the 
crowo of which continued in his family till Purthi Nerain Goor- 
kbaU put an end to the dynasty or the Seuuoun Chetrett. The 
•Qcoeason of Hurr Snigb Deo were 

5riDeoMulL 
my MulL 
Aaaoke Mall. 

Jcstily Mull. 
Jeit Mull. 

' The lait of these princes, Jeit Mull, after providing for tiie main* 
tenanceof h» annyhy distributing jaghires among the aoldiecy, has 
the credii atlriboted to him of haying divided the rest of the lands 
tbrougliottt his kingdom in perpetuity among his subjedst whom, 
in addition to this immunity, be likewise released from the land- 
tax ordbarily levied before his time. He also csublisbed standard 
measures and weights, and considerably enlarged the city of Bhat- 
gong, which was the seat of his residence. He was succeeded by 
his son, 

Jye Ekshah Mull, or Jye Kush Mull, who is said to have annexed 
llmtmg, Tirhoot, and Gyah to his dominions, and to have eon^ 
quered also Goorkha to. the westward;, and Sikarjooi^ of Tibet to 
the northward He likewise completely subdued the rdiracioiy 
Raj abs of Patn and Khatmanda. . He bad three sons, among whom, 
at his death, he distributed his dominions as follows : 

To Roy Mull he assigned the principality of Bhatgpng, which at 
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thif period wu bounded on the wesi by the Bfoagmutty, .on the 
CMt .t^ Sang^kf on the north by Kooti, and on the south by the 
Ibfeit ofMcdine Moll. 

To Run Mull he gave (he territory of Bunepa (a conquest made 
ill tiic reign of Srec Bui Deo), which was bounciecl on ific noi di by 
Sangachuck; on the south by the forest of Medinc Mull, on ihe 
west by Saiq^jab, and on the east by the Dhoodh-Kousi. 
. To Rutno, or Ruitun Mall, he left the kingdom of Khatmanda, 
bounded on the eait by the Bbagpnutty, on the west by the Timol- 
gum^ on the north by the mountiuns of NeeWkhent, and on the 
sottth by the northern boondaiy of Patn, whiefa, aeoordhig to some 
aooountSy fell to the share of a daughter of Jye Elcshah Moll s the 
limits assigned to this principality being, to the southward, the 
forest of Mediae Mull; to the westward, the mountains of Lama- 
danda; to the northward, the southern line of Khatmanda; and 
to the eastward the Bhagpiutty. Thcsuocessors of Roy Mull were 
. fihoo fiheen MuU. 

• Bessou Mull, who took Bnn^ from the hocue of Run Mull. 

Triloke Mull* from whom the house of Ruttun BluU seiied Bn- 
ne]»t Chunko, Sanka, and Kooti. 

Juggut Johi Mull 
Jye Jeta Metro Mull. 

Bhuput Indro Mull, who considerably enlarged Theeme, Bhat- 
gong, and Punhoti, the latter of which was a conquest from the 
house of Run Mull. 



I 



its nmmscAh skbtoh or nefauu 

' l^MPject Mull. Thisi )irince, wbo wa* Cbc Of the Soorej-buiui 
nee tbal rcigpc^ ow Nepaul, snocoeM bit father BbupcMl lodca 
in the Ncwar year 842. He formed an alliance with Pbrthi Nciain 
Goorkhali, with * view of tkrengthcoioig bifMclf agalnt the aove- 
feigp of Kbatpisnda, but thit cowMnioo, though for leoie time 
favourable to bis views, ended in the total reduetkm of Nepaut 
by his ally. Runjeet Mull reigned forty years, losing Jiis domi- 
nions in the Newar year 890. or, accurciiug to another computa- 
tion, in 88S. 

i have gf vea the names of the suoeeaHHi of Roy Mull, though 
wnbla to lumisb anjr aooouiit of the tcaonctioaa of their re«pectir» 
foigUt biQcauie I vaa d«Mfoua of eahibiting t eonplele aeriea of 
Neittfil tovereigiM fhun the earliort t» the preNot tiote^ but as* 
tupb another meagre catakgne <^ the prinoae of the younger 
branches of Jye Ekshah Mull's house would answer no useful pur^ 
pose, I shall pass over this part of the Nepaul chronology, with 
briefly observing, that during the two hundred year> which appear 
to have elapsed between the partkioii of the kingdom by the last 
menUooiBd priocei.awl ita conquest and raunioo under Ftonht Ne- 
rain, the grandfather of the reining itajah» atthoggb the power of 
the respective brandies was constantly fluctuating, yet the asoen> 
deni^, for the most part, appears to have been maintained bf the 
elder one, or that of Bhatgong. 

With regard to the Gxjorkhalis previous to their oonquest of 
Nepaul, I have not been able to obtain any satisfactory matcnais- 
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towaidf even an dbiliact of their hUUMy; nor is it, indeed, probable, 
though it were ev«r to minutely known, that it would exhibit atqr 
features either interatiqg or importut. The reigning family af- 
fects to derive its descent from the Rajepoot prinoei of Oadipoor, 

in the same manner that the founders of the Mahratta empire (or 
their historians for them) appear to have done. All, however, 
that we know for certain concerning this race is, that they iiave 
subsisted in the mountainous country bordering on the Cunduckr 
for a oonsiderable |wriod, during which they have gradually risen 
IntopovrerbyiuoeessiveencroachmeBts on their surrounding neigh* 
bdnn. On their first coming from the southward* they appear to 
have cstablisbed themselves at West Noakote, or .Noakote of Ahudi 
Rolah, which u in the Paipa quarter; and whither they advanced 
through the Kemaoon mountains. From hence ihey stretched 
their domiuiou towards Lumjoong, adding;, at some dislance of 
time, the possession of Coorkha to their other acquisitions. I Icix; 
they are said to have been fixed during six generations, till Purthi 
Nerain, the son and successor of Ner Bhop&l Shah, meditating fur- • 
ther conquest to the eastward, crossed the Tinoolguo^ and, as' 
has been already noticed, seined on Batlkote and East Noakote, as' 
preliminary steps to the reaction of Nepaul. * 
1 was veiy gravely assured by Behadur Shall himself, that his 

• n»c date of thh migration T Imvc not exactly learned, tliough joinc pretend to 
refer it to the pcfied of Sukan Alia Ucklen Gbawe's invasion of Rajepootana, whea 
VAlilNM bruchet of tbe reigning family of lliat cftonlrj, preferring exile to *laver|^v 
topcnrf thM M drtt otct HlaJostwi* 
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rather had invaded Nepaul at ibe caraest solicitalioa of tbe ioha- 
biiaau ai Urgfi, wIkk were weaiy of tbe diiiracled goreniiiMiit, and 
MVere yoke of the Soot^4Miiisi priticea. Thia aitertioiii however, 
doca not appear supported by the event, since Purthi Nerain met 
with such resistance in bis enterprise as protracted its aceomp^* 
ment for a period of more than twenty years. The fact indeed is, 
that he was hivitcd in the fiisL instance by the Rajah of Bhatgong 
to assist him in the prosecution of his ambitious schemes against 
the domiuious of his neighbours : but Ruojeet MuU soon discover- 
ing tbe views of bis ally, concluded an acoonunodalion with the 
aovere^ps of Patn and Khatnianda, in ooiqunctiott with whom he 
endeavoored, though fruitlessly, to lepel the artfiil GoorkbalL It 
was on this occasion that Captain Kinloch attempted to penetrate 
into Nqwul, Runjeet Mull having prevailed on tbe British govern* 
ment to aid him with a military force for the purpose of expelling 
Purthi Nerain. In tlic cud, the Gooi khali successively acquired pos- 
session of Khatmanda, Patn, and Bhatgong.* Jay Perkaush, the 
sovereign ot the former, did not long survive the loss of bis domi* 
nions and liberty. Tail Ner Sing, the Rayah of Patn, having ren- 
dered himself penonally obnoxious during the war to PUrtht Ne- 
rain, was treated with extreme rigour, if not actually put to death 
by order of the conqueror. With regard to Runjeet Mull, who 
surrendered his capital and person to bis treacheroas confederate^ 
in the Ncwar year 888, or A.D. 1768, the Goorkhali affected to 

• Some further particulart mptelmg Pttftlii Mmiii'i inviMon of NcpnlwU In 

ibHDd in Appeodix No. 11 
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cany bimtelf .towards him with octiaordinary .mpect. This ap- 
pcanmceofsnhmission, however, did not prevent htm Irain letiring, 
with ^rthi Nenin's oonsent, to Benarei, where he soon after died, 
Icavinig bchhid him a son named Abdiuwt Singh, wlio for some 
time iabotired to engage the British government in measures for 
reinstating him in his paterual dominions. 

Purthi Nerain did not long enjoy the fruits of his perfidy and 
address, dy'uag about three years after the liual conquest of Nepaul, 
or in the year 1771. There are some apparent contradictions in liis 
cliaracter which our imperfect knowledge of his history does not 
enable us to clear up : thus, notwithstanding the cruelty he mant> 
fested in his treatment of the inhabitants of Kiithipoor, in liis unge^ 
neious <4gour^towards the Patn sovereign, and on some other occa> 
sions, he is said to have disgraced one of his principal adherents 
for wounding one of the enemy while in the act of fleeing from 
the field of battle, in iinc, we may conclude from the respect iu 
which his memory is yet held by the Purbutties, and especially the 
military part of them, that whatever his owduct as a conqueror; 
or however severe hu naturct niay have been, he was not inatten- 
tive to the means of conciliating those on whose support he prin- 
cipally depended. He lefl two sous, Singh Pertanb and Bahadur 
Shah, the former of whom succeeded him ; and soon conceiving 
some jealousy of his brother (who is the present Regent of Nepaul) 
he seized and threw him into confinement, whence it was with some 
difiiculty that Gusraje Misser (one of the hereditary GQoroos,QC 
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spiritual guides of the Goorkha family) obtained bit release, wilk 
pennission to cany bim inlo exilie. 

Singh Feitaub reigiied little mora than thiee ytm, ^7^^ » the 
year 1175 ; he had added, however, hefaie hit death, aomevhat 16 
die conquests of his father, having, amoqg other plabea of leis eeiF 
sequence, seized on the districts of lYimiDfai, Soomaiiee, Jogimara, 
and Oopadroong, lying to the soutli-west of Nepaul. Tlie Rajali 
of Tunnohi, Hurry Roomar Dn(t, is still in possession of.part of his 
patrimonial iiihcrilancei and is al&o one of the Gompaajr's leiuers 
in the Circar Cbeinparan. 

Singh Psertaob had only one legitimate con at the tiaieof his 
death, namely the picsent Rajah, Run Bdiadur Shah,* who :upon 
his succeeding to the kingdom was an iniant in anns} bot he left 
two illegitimate sons by a Newer wtMuan ; the eldest of them named 
Beciloor Sliah, and the youngest Sheer Bebadnr, both of whom are 
still iiviiig. Beedoor Shah is older ttian the Rajah, but an obscure 
character, which is far from being the case wiili respea to Sheer 
fiehadur (or, as be is more commonly called, Bijoo Saheb,) who, 
Aough some years younger than Run fiebadur, has exhifaked such 
supericM' symptoms of genius as have induced the Regent to pay 
particular attention to the cultivatioii of his mind. 

Bdiadur Shah, iomiediately on the death of his brother, veturiMd- 

•lik mmmtf t» abem^ duk tbe ctgumm of tbii bmOr i* Stb,ni aot 
Shah ; though the Utttf l» tmtj gtiMfall/ alEEcted if tbm, oa aoeount of in 

royal import. . ■ • 
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from his exile in Bettyali io Khatmauda, where placing his nephew 
on the throne, he took upon himself the administration of affairs as : 
lUgmt ; hat it was not long, befora Rajender Letchfimi, Cbe mother 
of tho ttSmr prtnoc, who q»pttUB io havo bttn^ytxy find of power, 
ooDtrnred not* onty to supplant Behaduir Shaih, and Io reaMime thtt 
reins of govemneot* btrt to secure the person of her rival. Gui> 
raje Misser, however, again interposing his good offices, an accom- 
modation between tlic parties took place, but whicli only lasted till 
Behadur Shah was enabled to seize and conhne the Ranee in hia 
tu m . Neglecting* however, to conctliale the chief men of the statc» 
who hiid daiib to gitnater vewarda for pnsi services than he was able; 
or peifaaps disposed to grant, be soon discovered thit they b^gpn 
once more to leaiK towarda hb antagonist, who at die same lime 
prpfessing a rssbluticm to submit entiMly for the futnie tn the will 
of hmrbroliheii>inohw, the Ikter judged it on the whole most pru- 
dent to restore her to Hberty. The consequence was such as might 
have beeu expected, Behadur Shall found it necessary, not long 
after, to consuit his saDetx by a second flight from Nepaul to Bet- 
tyah, whence proeeeding' to Patna,he fiied bis rssidenee in that 
diyrtilltbedeatlkof theRaiie*,trhcsi he retimed to Khatmawdai 
and feasnmied the legenojr wilbom aajr oppositiflfu He luiaeiirir 
sinoe held the terns of gevesnuMBt, thwgb Iftteil^ wUb sooe 
dhnintttion of bis antfaorit^r, owing to the ripened sqp of hit' 
nephew, which makes it necessary for lna\ to accommodate him- 
self more than formerly, not only to iho wishes of the young priwCt 

Nn 
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but also to the views aud opinions of .his principal colleagues im 
the administration. 

Although I am but slightly acquainted with the transactions of 
Nepaul doriog the ngjmey of Rajcnder LetcboBii yet I an luffii- 
cientty iiifoniMd of them to be laftitfied that the wai a woman of 
extraordinaiy diaracter aod tdeiits. Her chief altentioa appeal* 
ta have been dinscted to the im|»weiiMnt of the army, whence it 
mky be" iaferred thtt she had ^tensive viewB of conquest. Short 
and troubled, indeed, as licr goverameut was, she subdued and 
annexed several petty states to the kingdom, among which were 
Palpa, Gurrumkotc, aod Kasbki, all of them lying to the west- 
ward of Goorkha. 

' The acquisitioni of Behadiir Shah have been stiU more eonai--. 
dbnMe, emoe he has either abablnteiy seiiedtor rendered tribaUuy» 
ail the states lying between Kashki and Serinugnr, inclndiiig both 

the (erritories of the Ghowbeisia and the Bansi Rajahs, or the domi- 
nions of forty-six petty princes. These little states will be enume- 
rated, and a general idea given of their situation, in the next chap- 
ter; it remains oaky to notice here, that the allegiance of all the 
tributary cbief» is secured either by hostagee fttained at i^h^tMon^ 
di, or by allegiances Of marriage contracted between them and tbe^ 
rrigoiog family. Thus Run Behadur it married to a daugliter of 
tfaeGoohni lb|ah, and Refaadnr Shah huaielf to a daqghter of thft 
Rajah of Palpa and Bootoul, or, as it is sometimes called, Bootwal. 
With respect to the war in which fiehadur ^iiiah engaged suuje 
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yem suwe agaiiiuC Tibet, and which, it must be omied* wat tcnni- 
nated lait year in a manner but little to the cndit of hii govwn- 
nent, (having relioquiihed all his coDqimU in that quarter, and 
formally reoogniaed the parvDoant anlhotity of the Emperor of 
China over the Nepanl dominioos,) it is unneocssaiy to say any 
thing in this place.* 

• A «HMr Mesut of ill iiM wm be Ibaad ill Ancadb Mb. I. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



1 SHALL now proceed, as formerly proposed, to close this Memoir 
with some account of the boundaries, extent, and several divisioii» 
of :N«paul,* which, collectivdy oomidend, compceheDds an im* 
mum. tnct of .country itretdinig fiwD Serimigvr to the banks of 
the Tecata. ' Doubtlcas, how ov e r, nothhig more than a slight sketch 
OD'hifthead will be eipected frooi me, since it will be remembered 
that till the late dqwtatioa to Nepatd our knowledge concerning 
the dominions of the Goorkhali (by which appellation the suc- 
cessors of Purilii Nerairi are usually distinguislied] scarcely ex- 
tended beyond the Cheerighati ridge of hills, and that my inquiries 
towards the improTcmeots of this part of Asiatic geography must 
MBcaearilyt for Teasons alreaity sufficMotly insisted on, have been 
eiliemdy dreumscribed* Such, however, as these inquiries inn, 
I shall here communicate their result, lamenting only that I am un- 
able to fiimish any satis&GtOfy idbcmatioo rebtlve to the natuial 
history, produce, or population of a region which, owing to its sito> 
atiou with r^ard to Tibet, appears highly iuteresiiug to us iii a 
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commercial view. We liave hitherto surveyed little more than 
tiie valley of Nepaul itself. Let us now run our eye, however 
saperficiaUyi along its dependencies, iteginning with those lyii^ to 
4he eastward* 

In ibis dirBctioo, then, the possessions of the Goorichali aro 
bounded by those of the Dewa Oonnah, or Deb Rajah (to whidi 
we have exclusively, though improperly, appropriated theappella* 
tion of Bhoot or Bhootan), from which they are separated by the 
river Teoita. To ihc south-east they tojjch our districts of Betwe«, 
Hazary, Rungamutty, and Cooch>beiiar, 4od to the Qorth-^ast are 
divided from Tibet by the Kuohar, Of alpbe lidfft in winck tbt 
passes of PhuIUk and Kooa m fstoaicdk The Nepul fii»t«rlo> 
waids the Teeste ie tlhisuvtod lij Ihi Innn him! iirililiil nffTailWM. 
by .the Momng principally in tha aontlb«ast qairtar, iriilla Iba 
towns of Dfaoalka and Lastie naric its limiti eo the amihrtaBt side} 
the former standing on the Kuchar to the west of Phullak, and the 
latter immediately below Kooti. The country lying between Khat- 
manda and the borders just described is, with the excqjtioo o^ ttiB 
Morungand other Turrya distriets adjoining to it, tmkcliyammt 
tainous, giving rise or paaiage to savaral laftid stctaooi^lhkMtt 
QonsidMabIa of whiab am tha SoaopJCousi, the Bhnnriarffaws, 
Tkmbeh-Kousi, the Dhoadh^Koosi, tfaa Araii,aKl the Tffala whhri 
last springs from mount ChMrarigolah, a. bsaaoh or aoulfaMBlfai 
of the snowy Pbunijoong, and ritnated abmt one journey E.S.E. 
of it. This mountainous tract is inhabited by various uaciviiiafid 
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nttionit differing ooMiderably from neb other in langiugie and 
mannen, but nMterialJy in point of religioii. The principtl of thoe 
tribes aietheKerrautca* tbe Hawoos, and the Limboos or Limbooaa, 
whom tbe Nepaul govenunent finds it no ea^ matter to keep in order, 
vhile it derives little or no advantage froni them in any respect. 
They are all Hindoos, but of the meanest cast ; Bheem Sein is the 
favourite divinity of the Limbooas ; and appears indeed to be of 
great consideration among the mountaineere in general. These rudd 
people subsist chiefly on fish, and wild fruits, though they also 
cultivate some species of grain ; tbe hills occupied by tbe Hawooe 
or Hyoos producing Kagpoo, those of the Keitaulm several sorts of 
Ghya; and the Limboo mountains (wbicdb are siuiafted dose lo 
Hbnma-Icfai and much exposed to falls of snow) yidding si spedes 
of rice called Tilcmdro, which, it is not improbable, may be ibumi 
to answer in the soil and climate of England. 

To the southward the Nepaul territories are bounded by certain 
coBtiguous Purgunnahs of Durbungah, Tirhoot, and Ghemparun; 
the tomw which prindpally illustrate this frontier being Ummir- 
pore, JanidqMKO, Bareh, and Fena, or Goolpussra. To the sooth* 
west lies Bolrampore of Gorackpore,' adjoining to which Is the tri- 
batary prindpatity of Bootoid, or Bootwd ; to the westward, tbe 
Nepaul borders, as they indme aortheriy, touch oo various parts of 
Oude: and to tbe north north-west are divided from Pillibeat, Rann 
poor, Koshipore, Rodurpoor, and otiier districts of Rohilcund by the 
Kemiii*"^ and Almorab hills, which are aoioiig the acquisitions of 

Oo 
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BehadtKT Shah. In the north-west qoarter they are bounded by tbe 
Amunioof of the Rajahs of Scrinugnr and Siremon,* and by Lnd> 
dakhk TakUkliMr»aiid Moattang oT Tibd, all of tbcmnluated b» 
yood Uie animy ridge loKnm by the gqiml oamo ^ 
bearing diftnni appellatioaB Umwighoot ita inuneoie eiteiit. T» 
thonaitiiwani ef thb wide eapanae of rugged but interesting terri- 
tory lie Kheeroo, Joongah, and Manouphaut, belonging to the Le* 
hassa dominions, but at present possessed in fact by the Chinese. 

It will be seep by running the eye over Major Rennell's map, 
and describing on it, with the aid of the preceding detail, the gcne- 
nlouUineof the Nepaul lerritorieai that while Ihey inehide bo- 
Ivaaa their «Mt and wdtliauta nnleai aipaea thaa twelve geqgea* 
phical dcg|WCi» Ihf^ ai«r on the other hand, in point of bMadth, of 
no very cunideiable otentf no where eiUndipg tw» d^reea in 
horiaootal mcanirBtnent fioaa north to south, and fee the moti part 
ezhibiliug a slip of even less tliaa a degree. 

The tract lying between Nepaul and Serinugur, and in a direc- 
tion from S. W. to N. W. of the former, comprehends the subjugated 
coMHriea of the Ghowbeisaa (or twenty-four) and the £ensi (or 
iweoty-lwo) Rajahs, together with the aoere leoant eopqwert U 
Dholec^ KeBHWon, and Gherwftl, of which lasi Seringgjar i» the 
capitaL Their catact peritioo I am unable to deCennine, and thaw 
fere have not ihoi^ht it worth while to enlarge the aeoompanying 
map* merely for the purpose of laying damn places regardii^ which 
*TlMitUMiUMDeof tlw«OMUjof wluehl4«h«s<NrNiKii»tlM«iifital. 
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my inrormation was so imperTect. For the same reason I have not 
ttr^cfacd ito limits cither to tbe ooribward or «a4Mrard« far as I 
mlg^t have done, bad I been suffidcotly f attified with tbe mat^ 
rials I have ocBected w sp e ciM ig tiw geograpbjr of those quaiten. 
it»a9r.iiot be an^n* bowevw, to ioseit in this plaoe the names of 
^beChowbeisfai, ortweatT-firarltaaj or principalitlesveoif ituting the 
Nepaul dominions immediately west ot Goorkha, as, joined with 
some account the routes which cross them in various directions, 
they may, in a certain degree, assist futare inquiries, and ia the 
mean time serve to oonvey a general idea of a country at present 
almost totally unknown ; with tbe same view I shall also endeavour 
to tliiow some faint l^ht on the geography of the aorfhem and 
eastern parts, by presenting similar sketches of the roads leading 
fiom Nepaul proper lo Joongpb, Kooti, Beijapoor, fee. Wifb respect 
to the Bansit or twenty-two Kaaj, all of which are situated stilt 
farther to the westward (lying between the Ghowbeisia and Dhotee) 
I have not been able to procure an accurate list of them. Tlie 
whole of these forty-six petty states were formerly in a certain 
d^gpee tributary to the Jumlah Rajah ; who annually received 
fiom oiw, aa a token of homage and subjectiooi a pair of slippen^ 
fiom another, fish, Ibo. The pcinoes aft llie head of them ai«, with* 
Qiaft caneptioii, I uodeniand, of the Sqepeiftlriba 
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List ofth€ Chom^tisia. 

Loomjoong 
Kaihki 

TuDfaoo^ or TnDnolioo; theie border od Goorkha. This Raa^ 
bas MOM of iu diitricts aituated in the Tunye; or to Iha 
MotbwArd of tbe fint range of hills. 

Gulkoat 

Purbut, or MuIH-bum. 

Noakole, or Ni^wikole. 

Pyoon. 

Luttoboon. 

Bhurfcote. 

Guriioon. 

Resting. 

Gheriqg. 

Dfaoar. 

Palpa, (the Turryc of which, called Booloul or Boolwal, bor- 
ders on the Goiuckpore district) 
Coolmi (dilto)^ 
Wigbi. 
KbancbL 

Dang (compoebendiag mom Tnnye ditlricts). 
Moeu-kofe. 

Ptarthana (comprises seme Timye distriets>,> 

Jbilli. 
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• Sulian* or Suliana (comprises some Turr/e districts.) 
Ittioor-kote. 
bma. 

Tbe following are eniimeraied amoi^ tbv cQstricIs tying to tbcr 
west oTChowbdsia, and are all of itMOi prababty oompcchended l» 
tbe Bansl. 

Jumlah. 

Jajur-kole. 

Cham. 

Acbam* 

Roogtitn. 

Mooii-fcote (sdX 

Rbalpa. 

Mullijiiuta* 

Bulliang. 

Dyliek. 

Suliana (2d). 

Bamplii. 

Jeliari. 

Kalagong. 

Ghooria-lcote. 

Gootum.; 

Gujoor.' 

DarioMca. 
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ROUTES. 
L 

Cm 

Fnm Booteui (tr Soaknljt 15 tm-^T. ItyfV. 4{f C^tmsfygn, 

lo Bmm rfafcr. 

Sootoul to Fklpa (the capital of Mtbadui Seio» utuated amoi^ 
moDnUiiis, the Gandiick paaing below; die road Ar the 

most part through a thick forest. S munzib, or 37 

To Durpoo-ghaut, on the Gunduck or Salcgrami ; this river 

separates the Palpaaod Gurhoon territories: mountains, and 

woody • - 2 muDzils, or 15 

To Thaneh'choak; croMiqg the Audhi-kolab* or liver Audhi, 

aome parts veiy mouotainoas and. woody it munnb, or IS 
To Bfaowaidi, on tbe Attdbit a plain level ftMd thnN^ a val- 

kjTi dependant on Gurhoon - 1 nmnsil, or 8 

To Khum^thatbit a place of great note, level good road, belongs 

to Gurhoon - ' - I niun^il, or i 

To Lama- kiiait, crossing the river (I suppose the Audhi), a 

plain level road ; dependant on Gurhoon 2, munzils, or 15 
To the fort of Karki-nitta, situate on a hili ; a place of note; 

henee the mad strikei off lo the north-west; beknigi to the 

Bajah of West Noakote, one of the Gbowbeitia. S mnnali,or ^ 
From the fint of Karki-nitta to Keramaddtm (a laige fart); 

toad strikes to the westward. Flain, no river; bdoqgi to the 
R^gahofSiittohoo • • lnnuuU,or 8 
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Com. 

To I^ngleh; cross the Modi at Koosnnaclioor, 1 cosii, and pass 
from the Sutlohoo into the Purbut territory, otherwise 
called MuUi-bum. This Rajah is usually called the Purbutti 
Tbakoor. From the Modi to Pangleb 14 coss. j{ munzib, or 15 
To LAroba-khait, plain, bdoqgii Co Malii*bam • 10 

^To Beeni-ihefar, the capital of Malli-bunik and standing at 
the oooflmncc of the Sal^rami, or Gundockt and a imall 
river called the Mdiagde. (Thb city is sometimes call^ 
Beeni-jee, by way oTpre^emineDce) - S 

Coss 159 

That part of Himnia*leh directly to the north of Beeni is called 
by the desnipiive name of Dhoolager, or, the white mountains. 

Four jouniieB beyond, or northward of Beeni, is Alofrichtuath (or 
Sn Mookhtinatb) within half a mile of which the Gunduck takes 
the name of Salegrami, the consecrated stones so called abounding 
particularly in that part of its bed. The source of this river is said 
to he situated to the northward of Mookhti, in the direction of 
Moostangy and not far from Kagl^tcDi. Moostang is a place of 
semenolein upper Tibet, or Bhoot, and twelve journies from Becni> 
sbehr, .The breadth of the Gunduck is said not to exceed thirty 
yardsalBeeoi* Three jouniies b^vNid Mookhtinatb is a celebrated 
spring fiv Mliiral reservoir, called Dummodhur-koondeb. 
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11. 

CSoin 

ttMii frm Bulrampon in OmU, 60 eats north of £aehia»t to 

Bern, 

To PUim Dtby Bhowani ; after travelling fiNir coas, you reach 
the hills bounding the Turrye and the Vizier's oountiy in 
this quarter; six cosses beyond which is Patun Deby Bho- 
wani, belooging to Rajah Doulut Stiigb, one of the Chow- 
beisia. • - 10 

To the fort of JiUciina, on a hill ; wild nigged country inter- 
Mclfid by atreauM or torrents ; belongs to the Rajah of Khan- 
chi, oneortheChowhnsia - 4 munsilai or 50 

To the town of Khanchi, a, fort on a hill ; oountiy as before ' 
with many springs - 2 munrils, or If 

To the fort of Urglialuor, on a hill, a place of note belong- 
ing to one of the Chowbeisia Rajahs; road over hills and 
through valleys. The Rajah of Khanchi's territoiy ter- 
minates here - •> 3 munztls, or its 

To the fort of Moost-lcotea belongiiig to one of the Oiowfaciaia; 
rood as befoi«. At 21 coas the Urghaloor territory endi. 

4 munailsior SO 

ToGulhwt: for 9 oossei the territoiy of ]|looai4n)Ce: then you 
«nter the Oulkoat country. Golkoat is a considerable fort 

and town, the Rajah of it being one of the Chowbeisia. 

2 muioils, or 15 
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Com. 

To Tambefa-khan, where there it a copper mbe, belongs to 
Gnlkoat • - - }0 

To JMg^oo^hoor, in a valley, a large town and fon, and very 
opulent end popukwi. Fintitage mountainous and woody, 

next plain. - • 2 munzils, or 15 

To fieeni*shehr (crossing ihe Gunduck or Salegranii, as before) 

2 munzils, or 15 

Goss 166 

III. 

. • Route from Khalnwnda io BwU» 

To Noalrote, by mount Bheerbundi* 

To Geerkhoo-tar, whence two roads strike off, one westerly to 
Jif ulHobum, and another northerly to Tibet - lo 

To Sttmuri-bhunj an; road through a valley - 10 

To Pourwa; half way through the former valley; rest moun- 
tains. - - - 12 

To Sulian-tar ; half way mountains, then cross by a bridge 
over a stream, and proceed in a valley. - lo 

To Raghapoor ; throq^ a valley i cross a laige river (I sup- 
pose the Gundi) by boats, the Goorkha mounuins before 
you. 5 

To Gaikhur*fbrd j at 1 coss, a stream; 6 coss beyond which is 
Gaikhur, belonging to Kasbki. 7 
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Com. 

To Poakhra; at 3 coss, cross by a wooden bridge the river 
Saite, very deep, but narrow ; belongs to Kashki S 

To fiuttola-choori on the Saite. This pJaoe, whicb » fur> 
rounded by htlb, is the residence of the Kuhki Rajah. S 

To Surrung-4oat, a large town, with a ton on a hill, bdoogii 
toX^lci. - - 5- 

To Kashki ; very moontatnons, both town and fort on a hill. S 

To Pangdboor; mountainous; fort on a hill; belongs to 
Kashki. - - la 

To Koosmachoor, due west, mountainous. The Modi-nuddi 
paning within a quarter of a coss of Koosma, dividiui^ 
Kaskhi from lAilli-bum. " - & 

To Pang, on the Salegrami, or Gunduck ; road througli a val- 
ley; belongi to MuUi-bum. - - 10 

To a small stream at the footed a hill'; all the way moon- 
tainous - -15 

To a Deoralli ; road through a plainer valley well cultivated 10 

To Chepia-nuddi, or the river Chepia, which was formerly 
the boundary between Goorkha and Loomjoong. Here the 
road to Tuolioo strikes off to the right, and that to Loom* 



joong to the left . - 5 

To a Deoralli ' (the Sd)t belonging to Loomjoong - 10 
To the Mahdi>nuddi, over which there is a wooden bridge; 

road through a valley well cultivated with Shili riee 10 
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To PucUbhuja, doe west, a hargfi fiut, a road throngh a popu* 

kcuyallejr; belongs to Loomjoong - is 
To Ragho-pouwa, through a well cultivated valley, beloaging 

to Kasliki - - 10 

To Lamba-khait (as before) - - $ 

To Beeui'^behr (as before) • • S 

Goes 189 

IV, 

EmU from Beeni'shehr to Chinnachin^ the capital of Jumlah (west ) 

To Runbaog, througjb a vall^ • io 

To Boordfibang; mounUuMms and woody; beloogi toMuI- 

li-biim • • • . 

To Nun-bhaaji; mountainous, with somo vall^ I jouiiues,or 50 
To fiholoo-gbant (on tho Surjeo, orDewa) which sefNuatet the 
Jehari and RoogOm territories, mountainous and woody, 
7 journies - - - 50 

To the residence of the Rajah of Jhai i, or Jehari, 1 jouniey 7 
To Mount Gbakhura (or Chakooria) 6 journies - 45 

Here the Jumlah territory commences. 
To qiimachin (tha capital of Jumlah) 10 joumici 75 

Goss 250 
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Juinlah is occasionally distinguished by the appcllafion of Bawe 
Pukuli, in allusion, it is pretended, to its cxtrauiclinaiy population 
and iniliiaiy forcq in ancient tiincs, when the i)iissagc of the Kajah's 
ariDy over two and twenty buffalo hides piled one upon another 
wa« sufficient to li-ead ibem into one mam. This symbol of power* 
however, is no longer applicable to (he sovereign of Juqilab, 
hu couotiy being governed hj a Goorkhali Soubab, and himself 
being under an honourable restraint at Khatmanda. 

Ghinnachin is situated in a valley, (he north side of which is 
bounded hy the niounlaiiis of I litnuia-Ieh. The town stands be- 
tween the Ghinnachin au4 Kuraila rivers, which are said to unite 
at a ptMot distant about six journies to the south*wc8t of Ciiinna^ 
chin, and which would appear, from circmutances, to be the Doulu 
Bassender of Rennell. My information, however, respecting (bis 
remote and secluded region, is infinitely too vague to allow of my 
building more than a slight conjecture upon it. 

The valley of Jumlah is described to be nearly of the same ex- 
tent as thai ol Ncpdul, but to be rather more contiguous to Ihm- 
ma-leh, and more chequered with low hills. The ridge of moun- 
tains immediately to the northward is called Seeia-paliar, and 
makes part of the greater Himma-leh s for it is proper to observe, 
that (he appellation of Himma-lefa is veiy commonly bestowed 
on (he Kuchar mountains; being strictly applicable, as well as 
(be term Lnogoor, to any mountainous tract liable to frequent or 
heavy falls of snow. To the north-west (he valley of Jumlah is 
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bounded hy a mouoUiD whote summit is perpetualty covered 
with clouds. They sow thdr rice in Jumlafa.dbout the tenth of 
Bysack; reaping it about the tenth of Bhadoon. BdiadurShah, 

judging from the situation and climate of Jumlah, that the rice of 
that valley would be very likely to Uourish in England, proposed 
to nje that the experinicnt should be made, for which purpose he 
promised to forward to Calcutta a large supply of seed in proper 
season for dispatching to Europe. 

The following route from Noaleote to Acham, which would ap- 
pear to be the western extremity <tf the Bansi is inserted solely 
with the view of conveying a loose idea of the general direction of 
the road, and of the relative situations of places. The distancee 
are given iu Ghurries (equal to li2^ minutes) but arc not to be 
lied on cither in this or any of the other itinera. Besides, it would 
not be easy to fix, with respect to a country so little known to us, 
on any rule for couvertiog time into road miles, while it would be 
altogether impossible for us to reduce these last (though we had 
ascertained them exactly) tohoriaontal distance. 

V. 

Genend Route from J^oak^ to Mam. Oboriiei. 
To Noakote^ftngdk I e. the bridge over the Tirsoolgungaf 

which is rarely ever ford^Ie 
To Samuri-Umnjan - 6 

To Pouwa ' - - - »!■ 

To Aukhoo-kola, or the river AiikhoOi which you cross, 1 4 
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Gharrie*. 



To Sulian-tar, or Sulheyan, plain I 
To the passage over the Gkiodi (never fiurdabk) - 2 

To$uliaiipkoCe»orGoog * - 4 

ToGoorkha ' " • 5f 

To Goorkha-baisi, on the east bank of the Dburrumdee 

(never fordable) • S 

To the Bhooshni, or Kbar^kda - • S 

To Abou-wah-baisi • - 7 

To Kunni bhunjan, to the left, or aoulli, of which stands 

Sig-by^hanefa, (or fort) - - f 

To Falioong-tar • - -3 

To Gbepia*kolak or the fiver Chepia - - ^ 

To Soobhoo-tar - - S 

To Tarkhoo-ghat, or the passage over ibe Mursiangdi (never 

fordable) _ - - g 

To Lumjoon, or Lunijoong, by the direct road, which is 

very wild - • •2$ 

To Kurmpoo-lar • • ~ 29 

To the bridge over the Fbullia ' • 2 

To Mahdi-ghaut, or the passage over the Mahdi, which gives 

name to Mahdi-baisi - '2$ 

To Phurha>bhirja-kole, which stands veiy high over Maiidi- 

gbaut • • ' - 4 
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Ghanies. 

To Rani-powab, on tb« Saite-nuddi 

ToKa»kUh«br . . ^ 

ToSu]uu>-(ar.(tlMSd) - - ^6 

TolMbMitOii tbeiiverof the tameiiame - f 

To Kalwuiddit or the greal Gondaclc • 8 

To Shorah-kani, or the Mlt-pcCce works- - SS 

To Gulko:u-baisi - • 53 

To Moosi-kote - • • 34 

The Purthana Ttrrihnf. 

To Dhooi-kotc - - -32 

To Baiidicote, standing on tUc side of ihe Jhoomrukh-nuddi 51 

To Pui thuiia-shehr • - 58 

To MahcU-kola (a small stream) - S$ 

To Ghiandi-kole - - SO 

The SaUt^m or SuUana TenUorg, the Rajah of which is married 

to a sistn* of Behadtir Shah. 

ToBhila-baqg - - - Si 

ToSulbeyankofe - - - 32 

To the Buhl i-uuddi - • - 3o 

To Jumri-kote - • - 28 

To Bharia-koie • - 29 

ToRaoghcya - - - Si 
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Gburries. 

Urg/io Rajah's TerrUorjft now in the possesion of the Goer* 
kbalL The Gbeijui^-kote road to Jumlah is taken at . 
that leason of the year (the rainy eipedany) when the 
natureof tlie Kunia4:ote road, (which li« through the 
Knchar, or lower hilly tract, and ii nibject to Che Owl,) 



renders it Impassible. 

To mount Chukooiia - - , 1$ 

To Gurry-gong • • -16 

To Gherjung-koie - - - 26 

liMioe a road strikes off to Jumlah, which is north-west of 

Gherjong 14, 15 or 16joumies - , 2f 

To the Ghinnachin-nuddi - - 47 

To Nagoom-kote - - - Si 

The JumUth T trritoty. 

To Boodhoong<fSOiig - - 29 

ToSathi^ote . . . si 

ToPathi-kotc - - 27 

To Kuina-kotc (to the north of this lies Jumlah about 

Sjournies) • - 52 

To the Kumaii-kola - - 34 

To Chham-koie - • - SI 

ToAcham • - - .32 

10IO>( 
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General Route from Acham to Serinugur. Ghorrkf. 

From Acham to Dhotee tJtuy reckon twelve journies, which, 
one with another, nay be ttated at S4 ghurries, or S4 
miles, makit^ • . <^g 

The greater part of this tract is a close forest lying at the 
southern foot of the mountains, and of course almost to- 
tally uninhabited. The forest commences aboui three 
journies west of Acham ; and the Jumlah territory ex- 
tends three days further west, or midway between 
Acham and Dhotee 

From Dhotee to Kemaoou, they reckon it fifteen days jour- 
n^, or (at the same rale) - - S60 

From Kcmaoon to the borders of Oherwil, they reckon 
eleven days, or ... ^64 

And from the bordeis oTGlMrwftl to Serinugur, its capital, 
nine days, or - • - 1216 

2138 

According to t lie map the horiaontal distance between Noakote and 

Serinugur is about 500 statute miles ; so that, at this rate, four road 
miles give very little more than one horizunlal mile. With respect 
to the road distance, it can hardly be reduced, when ii is considered 
that the joum^ from Nepaul to Serinugur is uniformly between 
three and four months, and that the Nepaulians are very sturdy 
travellers, being goieraUy in motion about two-third«, at least, of 
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the time between sun-rise and sun-set, and very commouly pro- 
ceeding in that space from tliirty to forty mtles. 

I would propoiei tberefora, (till we obtaia more aoouiato infor- 
mation), assuming the horinmtal distance as laid down hy Mqor 
Rennell, and placing the iotennediate etatioos (as enumerated 
above) aooording to the proporttonale distance gtveft by the route. 

VII. 

Mcmutt seme of the Rivers whkh oeeur in the prueding R4HUe. 

I. For an account or (he Trisoolgunga see before. 

2' Tlie Aukhoo takes its rise from Mala.bikh, north of Sainui i- 
bhunjan, about three days, and disembogues itself into the Gundi a 
few miles from Sulian, and to the northward of the confLuence of 
the Gundi and Dhurrumdee. 

5. The Gundi, with the source of which I am not clearly ac» 
quainted, empties itsdf into the KalinGimduck {by which name 
what we call the Gundudc is usually distinguished, the word Gun* 
duck being a general appellation for a river), at Salegrami Ner4ini, 
in the district of Noel-ghurr, S. W. of Dco-ghaut eight good jour* 
nies, south of Tunnohoo 3 journies, and south-cast of fiootwal 
3^ journies. 

4. The Dhurrumdee rises in mount Takoo, north of old Gooi^ 
kha 5 joumiea. It empties itself into the Gundi at Dboorinrnqg- 
ghaut, south of Sulian « journies. 
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5. Tiie Bhuosni, or Kbar-kola, takes its rise at Lakha-jooDg, a 
mouDUiii belooging to the Root Bhoat ridge, and uortb-west of 
Ghoorkha. It now rant into the Muisiaogdi at Dh^hi-ghaut, 
Muth-weBt of GhoovkhapfMUii f or 8 milea. 

Rooi (or snowy) Bhoat is the general name of a range of moun- 
tains (o (tie northward of Old Loomjoong, and in wfaidi Uickwa- 

bussian is situated. 

6. Chepiu-kola. This river issues from Siran-Ciioak, vviiicii lies 
three days north of Sig-sig, It empties itself into the Mursiangdi at 
Gbai-gibaut, which is about 13 miles south-west of Kurmi-bhunjan. 

7. The Muniangdi rises at Luclcwa-bussiari (mentioned above), 
westofMunpang-baisi. It joins the Gundiwk near JagiouraOop»- 
drong. 

8. The Site, or Saile, rises at Ittclua Poodiar, (or fid^tail snowy 

mountains). It empties itself into the Mursiangdi to the northward 
of Tarkoo>gli(iui, or at Kaiphui-ghaut in Lakhajoong-baisi. 

vm. 

CROSS roSl i'lONS. 

W. by N. or W. N. W. of Tunnohoo, or Tunnohi, 17 or 1 8 gburries, 

is Bussuntpoor. 
N. W. of BusBuntpore 9$ ghunies, is Ghafaidc-loote. 
S. W. of Ghainde-kote, 1 day, or^ gharries, is Beesing. 
W.S. W. of Reesmg 80 ditto, is Gheriog, 
W. 8. W. of Reesing, abo jt9 ditto, is Fdpa. 
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W. S. W. ol Palpa 1 day, is Bootoul, or Bootwal. 

N.N. W. of Ghering, 1 clay, or 2'i ghurrics, is DhouUe-thaneh. 

S.S. W. of Dhoulle-tlianeh 16 ditto, is Murkote. 

S. of Murkote 1 day, or 26 ditto, is West Noakotc. 

N. W. of West Nookote 19 dittos is UiisMoor (in the FurbuUy 

lUgah's tenitoiy). 
S. W. ofUfi^aloor 29 ditto* is Sattohoo. 
S. W. ofSuttoiioo SO ditto, is Gurroboo. 
N. of Gurrohoo IS ditto, is As80or>kote. 
S. W. of Gurrulioo 33 diUo, is Fy-ying. 

W.b.N. W.N.W. of Py-ying 5 ditto, is Ruri-ghaut, where the 

Kali*nuddi, or Salegrami, is crossed. 
N. of Fy-ying a» ditto, is Vrghi. 
N. N. £. of UrghA 12 ditto, is Kancbi. 
S. W. of Ui)shi 28 dittOk is Assoor-kote (the 2d.) 
W. SL W. of Assoor-kote 21 ditto, is Purthana. 
S. of Purtbaoa 28 ditto, is Oudepore. 

W. of Ptirthana 16 ditto, is Poochi-ghaut, the passiige over the 

Mulidi iiuddi. 
VV. of Purthana 25 ditto, is Chowghora. 
N. of Chowghdra 12 ditto, is Phalabang. 
S. of Chowghora 16 or 17 ditto, is fihoomoiari-koie. 
S. W. of Purthana 32 ditto, is Soonna-kote, one of the boundaries 

of the Dang Sulb^an territory. 
W.S.W. of Soorma-kote 28 ditto, is Dang Sulbcyan-sbcbr. 
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N. N. VV. of Dang Sulheyan 14 ghurries, is Behri-kote, on the 

Behri-nuddi, the passage over which is Chindra-gbaut. 
W.S.W. of Dang Sulheyan JO ditto, is Jagher-kote. 
W.S.W. oT Jagher-kote 15 ditto, is Jehari-kote. 
N.N.E. of Jagher-kote 7 ditto, is Mbosi-kote. 
W. of Jagher-kote SS ditto, is Jooalamookhi, or Soorujamookhi. 
N. of Dang Sulbejrao 14 ditto, b Banka-kote. 
N. N. E. of Banka-kote, IS ditto, is GIraiTf-gong. 
N. N. W. of Kurha-kuLc 30 ditto, is Sujapat. 
N. of Sujapat 12 or IS ditto, is Ghum-kotc 
W. N. VV. of Sujapat 8 or 9 ditto, is Hoomlah-kote. 
S. W. of Hoomiab-kote 1 4 or 15 ditto, is Pangdhoor. 
W. N. W. of PftDgdboor 15 or 16 ditto, is Dhooriong. 
S. W. of DhoorloDg 19 or IS ditto, is Bajoong. 
W. N. W. of Bajoong SI diuo, is Bulliwa. 
S. of Bajoong 35 ditto, is Noel-ghurr. 
N. W. of Bulliwa 32 ditto, is Singana. 
W. of Bulliwa 4 tliitu, is Tagoom. 

W.N.VV. ofTagooin 32 ditto, is Dhoullc-thaneh (the 2d.) 
W.S. W. of Dhoulle-thaneh 32 ditto, is Rakhoo-thaneh. 

N. B. All this is included in what is called the Bansi. 
S. W. of Kaiski-«hebr 1 9 ditto, is Pheroit^, a considerable lake not 

less than a mile, or flhs of a mile across. 
N. E. of Kaiski S9 ditto, is another laige lake called RoopitU. 
S. E. of Kaiski 15 dittos is Bhdlgamestil, a third lake. 
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And N. W. of Kaiski, 6 Ghnrries, is Khahootjll, the smallest of the 
four lakes which enclose this territory. 

The oountiy uound Kaiski-shehr is plain or level for the 
distance, in eveiy directioiit of about 15 Or 16 Ghuriies. It is in- 
dnded at present in the Nepaul dominkins. 

IX. 

XaUt from /foakrie to jfo9Hg«th^ in» 

ToDhybo(niN.b.E. - so 

Yott descend Iram the town of Noakoteinto Xbakote-baisi« 

and then proceed along the east bank of theTrisooIguiigi : 
at the foot of Dhyboon passes the Bettrouilli, wliich you 
cross, and then ascend Dliyboon Tiie town of Dhyboon 
stands at some distance below the suniniit. There is no 
material ascent bet ween Noakote-batsi, and the Bettrouilli, 
though the road is uneven and bad. The acclivity of 
Dhyboon from the Bettroulli is so good that a tolerable 
Tanyan nay be safely rode the whole way. You arefron ' 
• 3 to 4 ghurries in reaching Dhyboon, after crossing the 
Bettrouilli. The Chinese general Thoong Thang did not 
descend below the town of Dhyboon, ihougli part of his 
army did. 

To Kabhria N. N. W. - . i% 

From Dhyboon to Kabhria, there is neither ascent or 
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Gbarriei* 

desoent deservtng ootice. The road, however, is winding. 
Near Kabhria the Nepauliam had (lu acUoa with the 
Chinese. 

To Ramcha N. b. E. or N. N. E. - - 10 

There is an ascent between lUbhria and Ratocba, for three 
or four ghurries, but it is not of a difficult ngMut* Tb» 
place is between JMioQncho and Kabhria. 
ToSisnia-ooral, N.E. - - 4t 

The first three or four ghurries from Ramdia, the road 
winds round the mountain, after which the whole way is 
a descent till yuu reach Sisiiia. The Sisuia-kola passes 
this place. It has its rise from the neighbouring mountains 
of Lawhribinna, and etuplic^ itself into ibe Trisoolgui^t 
but where I do not know. There is a cave here, from 
which circuHistance the plane is distingoisbed by the 
• nameofOoraL Ther^ are many natural grottos or caves 
in these parts which, it is to be rememberod, were the 
favourite haunts of Mahadeo and other Hindoo dc^Uwi^ 
To mount Deoralli, N.N. E. - * Sti 

The lii-st three or four ghurries, the road wiuds round 
Sisnia bottom. After whicli the whole way to Deoralli is 
anascent. Mount Deoralli is one of the peaks of Uimma-leb, 
and is among the loftiest of them. The mad passes hflioir 
it, at .the distance of about S (gurries from the summit, . . 
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Gburries. 

and of course far below the region of snow. There is a 

Goopa, Ooral, or cave on the side of it, in which travel- 
lers 1 est. The Chinese had an obstinate action here with 
the Ncpaulians, over \vhoin, however, the/ prevailed, 
obliging them to fall back to Dhooocho (tee next route), 
and from thence to Kabhria* 
ToRii880oa,N.N.E. - - is 

This is a Bhootia vilhq^e, and inaiics the present limits of 
Nepaul in this direction. The first two or three ghurries 
of this road is winding, the remainder a descent. 
Under Riissooa flows a rivulet bearing the same name, 
which is passed by a bridge. This stream joins the Tri- 
soolgunga at Dhoonghia-singo (Dhoonghia bridge) to 
the westward of Russooa. The Nepaulians disputed the 
passage of this bridge with the Chmese army during 
three days. 

ToSiaprie,N.N.E. - • lO 

The gireateat part an ascent and bad road (but out of the 
region of snow). The hut ghurrie you descend to Siaprie. 

ToUburia, orTemuria, N.N.E. - - It 

Here there is a stream that bears the same name, and 
falls into the Trisoolgunga at Ohoonghia-sango, as well 
as the Russooa rivulet. Here is a Bhoolia village. For 
len ghurries of this road you have a descent, and a veiy 
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GbamM. 

bad one. The Ghincae umy, in advancing from h«ncet 
was obliged to deviate somewhat irom the common track, 
which exposed them considerably Co the snow. 

To Kherook N. bx E. - - I5 

The first five ghurries oC this road is an ascent, part of which 
is bad and difficult ; the remainder is plain, as you have 
now reached ilie table land of Tibet. Khet oo was once a 
large town, but is now rather inconsiderable, having been 
laid waste some years since in an incursion of the K^la 
Soogpa Tartars, who occupy the countiy to the north- 
ward of Joongah, and who for some time possessed them- 
selves of Lehana. 

North of Kheroo two or three miles, then passes a small 
stream, the bed of which is quite sandy like those of other 
plain countries. 

You see no snowy mountains lioni Kheroo in the north 
quarter; but you observe them in the soiuh (that is, be- 
hind you), in the west, and in the south-east quarters. 
Th§ last of these is the Kooti ridge, beyond which, still 
more southerlyt yaa desciy a range running in the direc- 
tion of PhiiUak and Sankia-goombab. 

To Kerow>ba(ri, due north - 19 

Several villages on the road, which is all the way plain. 

To Gbiaboo-ooral, due north * - 21 

Rr ' 
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Qbnntt. 

You meet with two aacenU in this journey, but of no diffi> 
culty. Tbere.are no villages, tt would leem, an Um road. 
Gbiaboo-ooral is a small village^ near which passes the 
Soona-lcola, wbidi also has a sandy bed. 
ToK:ookee^ghautt,N.E.by £. • • ^ 

Roads rather uneven, bat of no great ronghness ; a small 
slreatn passes this place, which would appear to be distin- 
guislied by the name of Ghaiut, on account of its being a 
place of resort Nviih liie nicrcliants, kc. and not in its 
more obvious and ordinary sense. The term Ghautt* I 
am told, is often employed in this quarter to denote a 
place of meeting. This was one of the camps of the Chi- 
nese army. 

To Joongab, north - - $4 

The road from Kookeer hither consists of several ascents. 
This would seem to be' a wonderfully elevated spot, and 

is perhaps one of the very highest points of Tibet. 

There is a lofty hill here on which a fort stands belonging 
to the Dalai Lama, it is said lo be very strong, consisting 
of huge blocks of stone wdl put together. The Nepanl 
army once attacked it, but without success. 

The sources of the Boora>gunduck (of the north) are near 
Joongah, from the vicinity of which place there would 
seem to run a ridge of mountaihs in a south-easterly 
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Ghairie* 

direction. It is from these mountains that the Boora-gun- 
duck spring*, whidiDg, in the beginning of iu courae, in 
sucb a manner as nearly to insulate Jooi^h. It joins the 
Trisoolgung^ at Bb^koo (elsewhere Balchet), where it 
also yiddi its name to that river. 
ToGhiboo-goi]nra,jN.£.by £. - ^ 

Between this place and Jocmgah the Seesa-kola passes ; great 
part of ihc way is descent, the rest plain (there being uo 
ascent at all). 

To Munooaphaut, N. E. by E. - ^ 

From Ghiboo hither the country is plain. At Munooaphaut 
is a Ghyang,or Lama's residence. PAaut signifies a plain. 
Th^ grow here a great deal of the grain called Munooot 
to which circunutance the place is said to owe its name. 

Gburries S19 

The halting-stages in thb journey are fixed, it not being possible 
to rest excepting at the places enumerated. It is, therefore, of ne- 
cessity, a journey of sixteen days (though the distances are very 

unequal), unless you choose to joiu occasionally two days proper 
journey together, in which manner travellers sometimes pass from 
Noakote to Munooaphaut in ten, eleven, or twelve days. 
From Munooaphaut there is said to be a good road to Tingrie 
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Mydoun, or the vaUey of Tuagpc, which occura ia the route (o Dig- 
gercheb, vii KooCi. 

The preoeduig is the route by which the Chinese army pene- 
trated to Noakote in the year 1 

The following routes to Neel-kfaent (called also Gnsiain-than) 
are on the authority of a Brahmin who had visited that seques* 
lered bui greatly sanctified spot, twenty-one times. 

L Rood to Md-'ikaU from MOiaimanda, by Mrjah. 

Computed Com. 

1st day. To Dhenmsilii. N. W. (see Memoir). ^ 
2d day. To Thanscin (village of), to which you descend 

after passing over mount Kukauui^ north - 5 

3d day. To Neijah, due north - 5 

In proceeding to Neijah, you pass first the Syb-butty» or 
Lykhoo^ and afterwards the Sooreybutty, or Tadi. These 
streams join a little way to the northward of the spot 
where the Rajah's camp was pitched at Noaicote. 
The Lykhoo has its rise at Linchoogong, issuing from the 
peak ofthe Sinduo. i'lie Tadi (as belore nitntioned) issues 
from Soorcy-kooiidcli, wlieuce it derives its name of Soo- 
reybutty. Nerjah stands towards the bottom of the 
north side of the hiUi near the summit of which Luchungy 
is situated. The Tadi passes through the valley of 
Ner|ah. 
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Com. 

During the violence of the rainy season they cross the Tadi 

here over a rope bridge, in preferenoe to using beats, on 

account of the rocky bottom and npidity of the stream. 

These bridges are called Joobingga. 
4th day. To Yarsa, north - - 6|- . 

This plain at present belongs to Bhootan. In proceeding 

hiilicr iVoni Nerjdh, you cross the Pharkoo, or Rachisi- 

nuddi of the Shaster. The Deoraili ridge runs to the 

northward of Yarsa. 
5ih day. To Dhoocho, N. N. E. - - 5 

This is the name by which th^ distinguish the brows of a 

mountain where there is a Goopa, or natural cave, in 

which travdlera put up. This sort of cave is odled 

among the Puibutties, Ooral. 
6th day. To Dhooncho, N.N.E. - 4 

Descending from Dhoocho northerly you come to theTrisool- 

gunga, which is crossed here over a rude wooden bridge. 

From hence you proceed to Dhooncho, wliich is situated 

on the top of a mountain called Trisool Purput. 
9th day. Neel-khent, due east - 6 

The road between Dhooncho and Neel-khent is represented 

as haog quite level. 

Computed Coss 34^ 

About midway between Dhooodio and Neel-khent you come to 
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Chandunbari, about one coss to itie eastward of which (or within 
two coss of Neel-khent) is a colossal statue or image in stone of 
Gbunnaifli. Aboat another coss lo the eastward of Ghunnaisi, 
(i. e. one costf west of Neel-khent) is Sersootee-koondefa, into which 
runs the water of BhyrooJcoondeh; as that of Neel>khent-kaondeh 
does mto this last. From Senooto-koondeh issues the Trisoolgui^ 
Neel-khent-koondeh is supplied by three streams, or torrents 
rather, thai come down from the sujierjacent hills, but their course 
fioiu ilicir spi ii);;s is very inconsiderable, none of llie laltci being at a 
greater distance ( rom Neel-kiient-koondeb than a stone's throw. This 
lake is fabled to owe its formation to Mahadeo, who having, at the 
celebrated churning of the sea« swallowed something which stuck 
in his throat and occasioned the inflammation of that part, accom- 
panied Urith a baming heat, retired to the snowy region of Himma** 
leh, where striking his Trisool,or trident, into the ground, he gaye 
rise to the Trisoolgunga and its lakes. This gnd is called Neel- 
khent (or Blue-iicck), in aihision to the efretts oi the poison above- 
mentioned ; and from the circumstance of his having stretched 
hioisclf along the lake for the purpose of assuaging liie fever he 
sulfered from, originated those representations of Mahadeo under 
the name Ned-khent, which have been sometimes mistaken An* the 
inures of Nenyet* 

This is the road lo Neetkhent, according to the Shaster (I sup- 
pose the Hemmooret-kund is meant here); the following by 
Noolcote waa made by order of Ptirthi Nerain previous to his 
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conquest of Nepaul, and while be resided either at Goorkha or 
Noaiiote. 

II. Rood hf Maiole frtm Khatmandeu Cam» 

1st day. Raui-Powal), on the summit of fiiieerbundy, north. 
2d day. Noakoie or Nuvvakote. 

3d day. Dhyboou, N. VV. . - 4 

The town of Dhyboon appears to be of some note, being 
well inhabited by fihootias and Furfauttiei. Before you 
reach Dhyboon you cross the niarkoo* {mentioned in 
last route), which falls into the Trisoolgimga below Dhy- 
boon ; there being at the confluence a Moorukt of Ramjee. 

4th day. Ramcba-gong. This is a Bhootia village; the whole 
ol tlic way lo it Irom Dhyboon being ticst 1 ibcd as aii easy 
ascent. Ranicha stands upon a nKJUuLaiti wliich appears 
to be a coiuinuation of the Dhyboon and Ramcha, and 



near the road is Khumhara-ghurr, north>wesL - % 
5th day. Gram or Gurram, east. - - ^ 

The road through mountains ; the .Trisoolguqga winding 
below. 

0th day. BhugajoondOi cast - • S 



• I suspect this lo be ihe same with the Bettrouilli. It would appear that you may 
either crMs or avuid the I'l isoolgung.i, which ruDS nnder Nuaicote, through the valley 
called Ghe«khoo-iar. If yuu pa»s by the wooden bridge which is thiovo Ofer fX, sboet 
two con fiom Moaliote,yon bme to atceud DhyboMipIbdief^kjacliflciCBkMide 
flwiitliat wkkh ii monntadiii iMoeeeding by tbe li%ber road. 
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Com. 

Between Gram and Bhugajoonda is a celebrated cave, un- 
der a considerable eminence, called ThanKioral, or ibe 
cave of Thara. It is alio known by the muiie of Bbumalca* 
goopa. Hie TrinoIgM^g^ passci below. 

7th day. DheemGha,eaflt - -2 

This is a Bhootia town, containing 700 houses. . The 
TVisooIgunga passes on the north side of it. 

8th day. Dhooncho,* east - -2 

Here the Nerjah and Noakote roads meet. The Tri- 
soolgunga passes below. 

9th day. Neel-lchent, as before, east - 6 

Goss 20 

Aknost due east of, but a little move elevated than NeeMchent, 
and at the distance of about 1 coss and a half (S miles), » Sooray 
koonddi, whence the Tadi has its rise. 

Below Soorey-koondeh stands another lake called Bheeibhuddur* 

koondeh, the water of which has no outlet. 

East of Bhecrbhudder.koondeh, and situated rather high, is Chan- 
der- kuondeh, a lake, the water of which is represented as communi- 
cating with Neel-khent- koondeh. 

Due north of Sooiey-koondeh, one coss, is Puncho-p&odah* 

* The Klicroo rond (I am told) strikes off here to Ihc right; the; WJ Utt fou digF« 
eaiy march truui Dhooncho to Kbetroo. See Route IX. 
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koondeh, the water of which gives rise to a river that passes on the 
west side of KoQtL 

Due north again of the preceding, and at the distance of two com, 
jsGoari-lnondeh, whidi is the Duibar of Himalty. Befond Gouri- 
koondeh th^ pretend it is impossible to proceed, excepting through 
aid of the incantations of the Lama who resides here, and who must 
be piopitiaLed for llie purpose in the manner easy to be c(jnccived. 
The water of tliis Koondeh or lake is slationaiy, having no commu- 
nication with any other. 

Upon the summit to Kerumboo, are five Poakhras (tanks or 
lakes), which are supplied with water from springjs in an ad* 
jacent mountain called Husteemicbul, which is two coss north of 
Kerumboo^ and of course situated somewhat higher. This ptae^ 
though for the greatest part of the year covered with snow, 
produces rice, which, it is pretended, is sown and cultivated by 
Mahadeo Purbulty. It is ripe in Sawmn, which u the only time 
that travellers can pass, and though it is not produced in sufficient 
abundance to satisfy the cravings of the appetite, yet the devout 
pilgrims are very well satisfied in securing; a few grains. 

All accounts iqsree in rqyresenling that after you reach Dhooncbo 
you have the greatest difficulty in drawing your breath, though yon 
have no longer to ascend. They do not attribute this effisct to the 
rarity of the atmosphere owing to the great elevation; but to the 
deteteriotn influence of the Bbyroo>p^te, Soan-pite, and other plantf 
which grow under and about the snow. 

5s 
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There is a third road Lo Ncel-khcnt, or Gussaln-ihau, from Ner- 
jah, by Tambeh-Sillar. It is much more direct than the otheiBi 
inclining more easterly, but it is so difficult thai it is rarely tra- 
velled, and loiown only to the fihootiasof that quarter, without hav- 
ing some of whom for guidcB, lec* there is no attempting it It is 
one day's jouni^ from Neijah to Tambeh«^lar ; and thence ano- 
thor day to NeeMchent* this nnd joining the rest atBhyroo-lcoonddi. 

The cold of Neel-icheut, even in the month of August, is too 
severe lo admit of the pilgrims resting there beyond a single 
day. Avalanches are common in this road, and sometimes ex- 
ceeding dangerous ; glacieres both of ice and frozen snow occur also 
in various parts of this alpine r^ion. When it is considered that 
Nedt-ldient is visited in Sawrun (or July, August); that the road is. 
then passable but with great difficulty, owing to the depths of snow 
lyiqg on and at either side of it (but particularly in the hollows 
which border on it) ; that the traveller is subject to frssh and heavy 
falls at this time ; that the mountain (Jibjibia) inclosing Neel-khent 
to the southward, or towards Nepaul, is covered with snow to a 
considerable depth, from its summit to about midway down on the 
Ncel-kbent side; and that tills mountain is not situated in a higher 
latitude than $8, we cannot suppose it to be leas elevated than the 
Peak of Teneriffe. It is not extraoidinaiy that the valley of Ne- 
paul should be diaoemible from this emtneuoe; but what must we 
oondude concerning the elevation of Himma-leh, when we con- 
sider that some of the peaks of this alpine ridge, whidi here appear 
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iQterminable, and to be heaped one upon another, seem, according 
to the united testimon/ of several travellers, to be even higher 
fitmi this point of view than Jibjifaia itself does from Noakote or 
NepauL 

JiouU from Khaimanda to Diggercheh or Tushoo Loomboot by Kooti, 

Goqje>8errt, neaur Pusputnath, or Deopabin. 

Sankoo, E. N. £. from Khatmanda, about 9 road miles. 

Deopoor. This place is sttaated on a mountain E. by N. of San>. 

lcoo,fran 12 to IS ghurries journey of a person lightly equipped. 

There passes near it a pretty considerable stream, called the In- 

diaui, wliich rises in Himma-leh and disembogues itsell into the 

iSoan-Kuusi at Dholat-ghaut. I compute this distance to be 

about 14 road miles. 
Seepa. This place also stands on a hill £. by N. of Deopoor, 

distance \% or 15 g|iarriesi i. e. about IJ road miles; you cross 

the Indiani in proceeding bence to 
ibari, whkh is nearly in the same direction, and only % gjbufries 

from Seepa, say E. by N. % road miles; a small stream occurs 

here. 

Choutra, E.N.E. or N. by £. 1^ to 15 ghurries, or about 14 road 
miles. 

Koobindiah, where a little rivulet passes. 

Bullephee. Here a laiger stream occurs. You thai ascend to 

Ffayriat which u fnnn IS to 15 gbunies from Ghoutia; say 
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E.N.E. 14 road miles- This place is situated on the side of a 

mountain called Laick>piui. 
Fbaldoo. N.N.E. 12 to 15 gburries.or 14 road miki. 
Laisti. N.N*E. 8 j^urries, 7^ or 6 road miles; the present 

boundaiy of Nepaol towards KootL 
Dhoogna. N.N.E. lo ghurries, 10 road miles. Leaving liiis place 

yon cross the Bhootia-Kousi over an iron bridge. This river 

issues from Himuia-leli, and joius the Soan-Kousi at a town called 

PuUanti. 

Khusa, or Kiiussa-goombah, N. £. HO ghurries, say 19 road miles. 
You cross the fibootia-Kousi two or three limes in this day's 
journqr. 

Chosioi^. N. N. E. ISt gburies, 12 raad miles. 

Kooti. N.N. E. 12 to IS gjbntries, IS road miles. The BfaootU- 
Koosi nms on the east side of Kooti* and is hereabouts joined by 
the Ghuttia-kola, a stream that comes from the westward. Gross* 

ing tlic Ghutlia you proceed Lo 
Soona-goombah. E. by N. from 10 to 12 ghurrics.say 1 1 road miles. 
Mathie-goombah. N. £. from 14 lo 15 ghurries, 14 road miles. 

The fibootia*Kousi winds near the road during the last two 

daysjounicy. 

Lnngoor-phede (or the foot of the passage throui^ theHdnma^lcli}, 
east \% ghurriest i* e. about 12 road miles. The snowy moun- 
tains taVe hence a very southerly direction. The source of the 

Bhootia-Kousi is said lo be at no great distance from hence, and 
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not far from tho springs ot the Ardii or Amm , riling at diffisrait 
sides of Hiauna*]eb. The ooone of the Bhootia-Koiiri is at fint 
about west, and afterwards generally 5. & W. The Arib takes, 
in the beginning, a direction nearly N. E. and describes an asto- 
nishing circuitous course before it discharges itself into the Kousi. 
Tlie elevation of the pass over which you proceed ilirough Him- 
ma-1eh is very inconsiderable, consequently those stupendous 
mountains must tower sublimely over the traveller's head. De- 
scending its eastern side you proceed to 

Lung-kote, £. from I6 to 18 ghurries, or II road miles, and about 
N. by E» for the last 4 ghunies, or 5 miles. The whole distance 
about 81 ghurries, or its road miles. 

Tingri, due east 10 or 1 1 ghurries, IS raad miles. This place is 
situated in the Tingri-niydan, or the valley of Tingri, and stands 
upon tljcj An 111. From hence die load to Diggercheh (the 
Sgigatchi oi Major Rciitiell) is ijuiic level, and tolerably direct. 
From Tingri, the Nepaul army, in its invasion of Tibet a few 
years since, proceeded to a station to which, on account of its 
bad water, they gave the name of 

Ghuttiappany, due east II ghurries, 18 road railca. The Ardn 
passes also under this station, where its channel is very broad, 
thougli it was not middle deep at the time the Nepaulians 
passed this way. From hence they advanced to 

Neeka-pany, east 4 ghurries, or 5 road miles. 1 liis also was a name- 
less station, which the Nepaulians called Neekarpany,ou account 
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of the goodness of its water. The road during this space lies 
along the Arun. 

Kooiifr*goombab|Or Kooa-gm^Mit 16 or 18 ghurriM, about 16 
road milci. Thb place obtaiiied itt name from the circimmaiioe 
of its beiog situated in the elbow of a MoaUatream. TheArdu 
passes near it to the northward* 

Shikar-goombah, N. 2 gburries, or 3 miles. The army encamped at 
Sliika-doobhin, or the confluence of the Aniii, and auotlicr river 
that comes f rom ifie Sfiikar-goombah quarter. 

Shikarnioobhaa, due cast (from Koona-goombah), 10 ghurries or 
4 computed cois, i.e. not above eight miles. From Shikar- 
doobban, they proceeded to a station which they called Dhain- 
baitnKatrakagoiig(frDm Ae circumstance of their having ca^gbt 
here a great manjr ahcq»), due east 10 gburries, or 10 miles* 
This place is situated on the south side of the Ardn. 

Chho-goombab, east 4 ghurries, or 4 miles. This is a place of con- 
siderable note. It contains a goombali so large, that a company 
of sepoys which encamped in it were said to be in a manuer 
lost. 

Ghooi4»alooat east 4 gjbnnie^ or 3 miles. This is a plain fbnned . 
of a Idnd of quick sand, or, peihaps, quagmire. It is enclosed be- 
tween the Ardtt and another stream, which unite at its extre* • 
mity; the Ar(bi afterwards pumiing a very southerly coune. 
The army did not halt here, but continued its mardi to 

Saita-goumbah (so named by the Nepaulians on account of the 
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white colour of its edifice}, east 16 gburrics from Ghoor4iadooA, 

and SO Iram Gbho-gooinbah, 1 6 miles. 
Bhyriapgong (or Willow Towo), north, 10 to 12 ghurries, 12 

miles. The Nepaiil people gave the name of Bhyria to this vil* 

l^e on acoooiit of its abounding in willows. 
From Bhyria-gong proceeded to within 1|- ghurry, or 1 ^ mile of 
Sankia, east from 10 to 12 ghurries, or 11 miles, encamping in a 

valley. From thence marched be/oad Sankia, east S gburries,or 

3 miles, near a stream. 
Ekela-goombah, east 7 or 8 ghurries, then turning north for 8 <Nr 0 

gharries, on the whole 16 or 17 gburricsi or. 18 miles. This place 

obtained its name from (he Nepaulians, on acoount of its standing 

akme. 

Shangooko-busi, E. by N. or E. N. E. IS or 18 ghurries, or 1 4 miles. 

This place is near a large stream (name not mentioned), over 
which there is a wooden bridge, from whence it derives its name. 

Lollpehar, east 10 or 11 ghurries, 12 miles. There is a litde ascent 
toliollpehar (so named from the red colour of its soil), after paaB> 
ing which you have a fine plain all the way to Diggercheb* 

Ka^hes-goombah, east 10 coss, S& miles. 

Diggercheh, or Teeshoo Loomboo, east 8 or 9 gburries, 10 miles. 
North of Diggerchefa, or Teeshoo Loomboo, at the distance of 
about S miles, runs the Berharapooter. 

125^ computed road miles from Ghho-goombah. 

I8t>i from Tiugri. 
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257-1 from Kooti. 
39&i from Khatmanda. 

Boute from Khatmanda to Kooti and Shikargong, the same, in point 
oj gwanA dinciiM to KooU, as tiu freeedingt An/ txtUbiiing some 



diJfitraU stages. Ghpnia. 

ToGhabttial, on the wait bank of the Dobi'kola (cross it). S 
To Sankoo - . - s 
To Deopoor (Mount), N. E. descent - S 
To Indiani-nuddi (cross) - - 4 

To Seepa (Mount), ascend from the Indiani - 15 

To Jhari-kola (dctoend, crois) - - • S 

To Bboocia-Seepa, m Glumlfa, (ascend) - 16 

To Miangdia-kola (cTon) - • 10 

This river issues ftom Mount Oooskoon, aaalb«ast of 

Bhootia*Seepa. 
To Phyria-ghaut (road along the bank ol the Miangdia) 
To Kunsa (ascend) - - - H 

To Laick-p^iii, 5 or 6 g^hurries (ascent, rest winding, and a 

little descent) - « - 16 

To Phaldoo (descend) • - 4 

To Laistirkola (load thiw^h a valleyr) • j 

To INiara-puoi«gaiig - - lo 

To Dhoogna-gong - « .9 

To Bhootia-Kousi (cross over an in» bridge) - 9 
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Ghairieti 

The BhooUa-Kmut rises in fihftg-BbynNn or Bhyroob 
Luqgoor. ft joins the Soan-Kousi at Ramcha-gooiiian)r, 
a village to the aouth'east. Bhig-BhTVOO is to the N. E. 



oTKooU. 

To Khinsa-goombah (ascend 5 ghurries, 2 or 3 winding) 8 

To Salia-ooral (or goopali) ascent, winding, and descent 7 

To Bliysia-kola (cross) - - 8 



Rises east of Dhoomung Mount, notth-east of Bbootia- 
seepa, not properly- in Hinnna-ieh. It most probablj 
fiUJs into the Bbootia. 
TaKohunniaFburri-ung (named from tbeextraofdinaiy di& 



ficult nature of the road) - - 5 

To Ghosiong village, moderate . . s 

To Rani-ooral, or goopah, ditto • - 4 

To Old Kooti (an ascent all the way) « 4 

To Bheemal Deoralli (chiefly descent) - 9 

To Kooti proper (partly an ascent) - - S 

To GhutUa>lcola (passes to the north west of Kooti) 1 



No place appears to be so difficult as Kooti, all round is 
beloir it. It flows fipom the bottom of Kaht-Bhyroob 
mount, which is not two days from Kooti. It is in Him- 
ma-leh. 

To Ghuttia-ghurry, on the west side of the Kola, then cross 

the Ghuttia 

Tt 
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To Bheemul-ghuny (some ascent) - - li 

ToSoon»-gocuQl>ab,a or 4 lyhmrioa ascent, a{terw<Mrds soow 
plain . ^ % 

To Ghaprong, or SuabroDg<^oombah |0 
i ghuiTi«» asoQdt, 0 or t ditto winding* and^dittodcMenL - 

T0'Dheraninlla*i4i«de, a kind of Seni at ihiOL foot of Kala 
Bbyroob ridge (road modeiatiei mixed) %i 

To Kala Bhyroob Lui^oor Bheojang (or hollow) H 
This is the passage through Himma-lch ; all the way as- 
cent ; if you rest here it must be in a cave. From the 
Bhenjang you have the Himma-leh on your right and 
left (the face to Lehassa, and back to Khatmaoda), wJaoae- 
peaks appear just oyer the bead. There is soantimo^as. 
you paH( snow l}ring on the Bhenjaagi but not usually; 
The ridge on the right runs towards the Deb Rajah's 
country, that on the left ctnnes bqm Kheenm^lBC. 

To Shikar-goombah, moderately -easy road ; a stream called 
Reenoo passes to the westward of Shikar, which is passed 
in piuccc'dinij, Shikargoug. It issues from the north- 
east of Saukie-goombah ■• • IT 

To Shikargoug (a fort),. a plaia - is 

To the west of Shikaigong passes a stream* The road ta 
LdiamiDiggcrchdi;&c. strikes off fRNaShikar-goombahk. 

Ghuiries ^iQS^ 
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£ouU from Khaimanda lo B^t^fmr, 

Ghnmaii 



TbA Bhagpnuux - . $ 

ToTeenoi - - S 

To the Munnolcra-iiiiddi . . 5 

Tofihatgong - « 0 

To BhatMeUiAra - - 1^ 

To Sanga-bunjan • « If 

To Bunepa ' • • S 

ToDhoolkiU - 4 

To Bhouwerkotc • - 0 

To PaUaogchoki-baUi - - . S 

ToMookfapa - - 4 

To Dhola^rgluat (over the Soan-Kousi) • s 
Dholat is two short joornies S.S. E. of the conflux of the 

Soan and Bhootia KousL Here the IndUmi joiiis the 

Kousi 

To Ukhurria-ghaut (Soan-Kousi) • 4 

To Aumchoak-ghaut (Soan-Kousi) - S 

To Teemul-baisi - - 4 

To Mujhoowa-ghaut (Soan-Kousi) « 5 

To Dhoomjah-baisi • - 3 

To Jubaka-g^aut (Soan-Kousi) - 5 

To SitkHghaut (Soan-Kousi) . - - 6 

To Poochrhi^glunit • - V 
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Ghurriei. 

To Lbe confluence of the Taiubeb->Kousi with the Soan- 

Kousi (at Bern) - - - 5 

To Koorkoat-gbaut - - 4 

To Hurdiani-ghaiit - - 6 

To Kang-sang-ghaut • 7 

To Soroong-baisi - - ' 8 

To Jallookiaiii-ghaut - - S 

To Namdhoo- ghaut - - S 

To Ncpaiil tir - . - - 1 

To Lubsi-ghaut - - 4 

To Cbeebboo-tir • • - 8 

ToSenNmg<4xdsi(theitd) - • I 

ToTeenFtitii - ' <• 8 

To the confluenoc of the Dhoodb-kotin (at Kooramptir) 4 

To Sarsoo-baisi - - 5 

To Huidiani-ghaut (the J2d) • 5^ 

To Secriiig-ghaut - • 5 
To Puncha-kuimU-deepha (a remarkable rock in the bed of 

the Koiui) • - - i 

To (wboomouiua-gbaiU - - '4. 

To Ohdhaqg-ghaut • - 1 

To the conflux of the Ariin and Soan-Kouii ■ • 9 

To Ukhurna-gbaut (the ^) - - 5 
To the Tumboor (i. e. the cbnfluence of the Tamboor and 

Soau-Kousi, at Taoibra-phede) - ^ 
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rises, and also the Tumhoor. The Teesta comes from the 
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\ ^ " ■ Site 
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ccnded eveo against the streain, the banks being in some places 
ddier lo hnr, or havmg such good pathways along the brink of the 
river, as to admit of tracking, while in other places there-u so Utile 
current, that oan and luggus* may be used. Between Khoorkut* 
ghaut, and the junction of the Soan and Dhoodh Kousi, there are 
some cataracts which render the further oav%adon impracticable. 

* These are long bambocM, by aiaaiit of which the boetmen pwh Um boitf nloiig in 
the ahiiUow waler. 
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APPENDIX. No. 1. 

Extract from a Memorial of the Court of JCftatmandu, relaiive to i/u Origin 

o/thtWarwiATatL 

In andent timet there siibdtted a cloee union between the Rajahs of Nepaul 
and Bhoat (i. e^ Tibet) ; when tlie pure Mehnder-muUi of the coinage of the 

former country, was the current money of the latter. During the respective 
reigns, however, of Rajah J y Purkaush Mull, the sovereiiin of NcpAul, .iml of 
Rajah Ruiijeet Mull, the ruler of Bhatgong, the Mcliiuler-inulll bcc.ime 
much debased, the consequence of which was, that at the period Nepaul 
paased into jtlie posieauon of the Goorkha, Bhoat was fall' of this base 
coin. The Maharajah (i. e. Pirtbi Nerain) iminedialiely put a stop to this 
improper practice tending, at the same time, a friendly deputation to 
Bhoat, for the purpose of stating the mischievous consequences that would 
ensue, were it persisted in ; :itid ol engaging the Lamas to revert to the 
ancient usage, by giving circuialiou only to a pure currency. 

To this representation the rulers of* Bheat replied, that the amount of 
base M ehnder>mulli then in their country was very considerable ; that the 
suppression of it would consequently be attended with great loas to their 
people ; and that therefore they could not agree to the introduction of 
the pure Mthnder-muUi proposed by the Maharajah, hut must desire 
that the Goorkhas would continue to supply them with the adulterated 
coin. 

Nine or ten years elapsed in this negodation between the two gpivem- 
mentSf without their being able to ix on any plan of accommodation. 

At length the Cooiklia eoYoy proposed, that, as they oonld not stop the 
circulation of the base coin with which they had been suppUedi they 
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should, at least, establish a just rate of exchange, between the base and 
pure coinage, to the end that the merchant!) of either country might stand, 
in their commercial transactions, on the same footing as formerly. The 
Bbootias, however, tpould by no means consent to sucli a regolation; but, 
on the contnry, absolutely directed, that the base and- genuine money 
should be considered, in all negociations of trade, as one and tbe same ; 
the consequence of which was, that for three or four yc;in» there was no 
sort of traffic carried on between the two countries. The circulation of 
the Nepaulian coin accordingly ceased (i. c. in Tibet). The Goorliha, never- 
thekssi Gontinning to retain bis friendly disposition towards the Bbootiai, 
endcavonred to prevail on them to depute some respectable person to tbe 
common boundary, there to meet, and, in concert with, deputies from Ne> 
paul, devise some arrangement for the mutual benefit of the two states, as, 
without abpeedy adjustment of the matter, it was evident tliat the trade of the 
two countries must inevitably be ruined. The Bhootias, however, were so 
hr from liatening to this reasonable proposal, that they, on tbe contrary, 
sent word Tauntingly to tbe Goorkha, that they had constructed a new 
road throngb't^e |dain or valley of Tingri ; that they were establishing 
a post on the common frontier ; that they had assembled an armv of 
125,000 men, and that, if the Goorkiia wished for war, he was welcome to 
advance. 

Notwithstanding, however, their obstinate refusal to settle this point 
amicably, and the menacing countenance which they had assumed, the 

Goorkha, aware of their dependence on Cbina* and, on that account, cot^ 

sidering that it would be improper to commence hostilities against them, 
determined to tran-smit a representation of (he whole to the Emperor, 
which accordingly, together with letters to the Chinese governor, or re- 
sident of Lhasseh, and to the Lamas of Diggercheh and Sankia, he dis- 
patched to Lhasseh, whence, however, the bearers of these kttera were 
not permitted by the rulers there to proceed, but, together with the me- 
morial for the Emperor, were sent back to Nepaul. 

Hereupon the Goorliia ag,ain addressed the Bhootias, iufntming them, 
that however desirous h'e was of avoiding hostilities, yet, as their dispositions 
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were very diflferent, he had determined to meet them, and would therefore 
■end hii army into their ooantrfi where, if they pleased, they nii»ht fight 
it ; and, in foct, teased bjr the proroking conduct or tlie fihootiat, he did 
accordingly lend a force to invade Blioatj into which, after some opposi- 
tion, they penetrated as far as Shikargong, whicli l>eing a place of 
strength, dct;uned the Goorkha army before it; during whicli period the 
fibootias attempted its relief three or four times, hut without success, heiog 
repnlied by tiie GoofUnKea on every occaiion* 

In this conjunctnre, MHne peiwim of rank on the part of the Teeshoo 
Lama, and Sankia Lama, came into the Goorkiia canp, saying that they 
would accommodate the disputes with the Bhootias ; and desiring that 
hostilities might cease. The Goorkha commander replied to these depu- 
ties, that his government had urigiaally wished for nothing so much as a 
firm union with the Bhootias ; but that the Lhasseh people being of a differ- 
ent mind^ liad occasioned the Goorkhairs army heing when they found it. 
He added, that if the Lama* wished to mediate a peace, it wat yrell t and- 
that, to bril^ about todl an even^ the hrst mpann would be to engage tlie' 
Lhasseh government to send a respectable deputation, either to Kooti or 
toKheeroo ; where heing met by the deputies on the part of the Goorkha, 
the existing disputes might be amicably adjusted. The two Lamas engaging 
to this effect, the Goorkha army raised the siege of Shikargong, and retired 
in separate bo<Hes to Kheeroo, to Kooti, and to Phullak, where they look 
up their quartert. 

In the mean time the Emperor of China, being advised of these occur- 
rences, in detail, the consequence was, that Chanchoo, a military com- 
mander, with three or four Umbas, or general oHicers, and a large force, 
arrived at Liiasseh, when the Pootia Lama of Lhasseh, and the Lamas of 
Dtggeicheh Teeshoo LAmlioo) and Sankia, represented to him candidly, 
that they had been in fault ; that they were on the point of accommodat- 
ing matters with the Goorkha, and of deputing to Kheeroo, for that pur- 
pose, some of their principal people. Thev therelVire propo";ed to him to 
remain, in the inl(!i iin, where he was ; upon which he said untu them, " Dis- 
patch this business immediately." Accordingly several persons of dis- 
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tincUon, to fhe nmnbcr of fiAe«n or uxteeiit imoag whom mn Uie btber 
of Teihoo Lamai tlie Sankia Iaum, the great Kftji, or minkter of Lhaueh 

(viz. Kaji Dbooreen), and tha Khutanchie^ or treasurer, Dybuk, repaired 
to Kheeroo, where they were met on the part of the Goorkha by 
Shamerpa Lama, Bern Shah, Tuksali Hurrihur Upadiah, Ner Siugh 
Sehai, and iuiir or hvc other men of rank; Cbinchoo about the same 
time entering Shikarguug. 

The negociationt commenced, by the Nepanl dcpntiei representing that 
it had been entirely owing to the unreasonable prooeedin^ of the Bhootiai 
that the Goorkha army had penetrated into Tibet ; that this measure had 
been attended with great expense to the Goorkha ; besides which, lacks 
of rupees h:id been lost to the Nepaul state, owing to the communication 
with Bhoat having been shut for tlie last eight or ten years; during which 
period there had been a stop both to the operations of trade and of the 
mint. They condnded "with dematiduigt as a preluninary, aatiifaction or 
security for the amowit of these losseSi The Bhootias confounded by these 
just representations, replied, it was exceedingly likely, lh:ii their mutual 
disputes had occasioned the expenditure of lare^e sums ; lor M hith, how* 
ever, it was not in their power to make any restitution. On ibis the 
Nepaul deputies urged it strenuously to the Lamaa of Diggercheh, and 
Sankia, and to the Shamerpa Lama, to decide who was in fault ; bind- 
ing themselves, should they be pronounced to have been the aggressors, 
to reimburse Lhasseh all its expenses ; Lhasseli stipulaliog, on the other 
hand, to reimburse the Goorkha, provided the fihootias were found to 
blame. 

The end of these discussions was, that the Lhasseh government was con- 
victed of bong the ag;mion ; and even acknowlec^ed itself in the 
wrong : pretending^ however, that they had not the means of making the 

Goorkha the compensation demanded, they reqlliied him to abate of his 
demands, when they would satisfy him. Hereupon the Goorkha deputies 
proposed to accept Hfty lacks, on payment of which, the ancient bounJaiies 
of the two states should be re-established. la the event of their being unable 
to pay this sum, is was proposed thatLhasseh should cede Co the Goorkha 
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all the countries south of Lungoor (i. «. the snowy mountains*} which had 
fallen into his hsndfc In CMe neither of these proposals should be 
acceptable, die Goorkha deputies agreed lo nodve an annial tribnte of one 
lack of rupees from Uusadu Not one of these sereral propositions would 

the Bhootiai aocede to. Hereupon Ghanchoo deputed Mon Tajeen and 
Tank Tajeen, with a military force, to Kheeroo, where, when tlie>ie two 
Umbas arrived, they set about investigating the merits of the quarrel 
between the Goorkha and Bhootias. The result was, that the Bhootias were 
i^in convicted of bdiq; the aggressors, that the Ghinchoo was incensed 
n^&Bint them, and that the Lhaeseh government consented to pay the 
Goorkha annually fiRy thousand rupees, executing a written instrument 
to this effect, and calling upon the gods to witness the engagement. The 
Umbas, upon the conclusion of this treaty, repaired to Lhasseh, whither 
also the Kaji of Lhasseh and the Lamas of Diggercheh and Sankia 
returned, after paying the first yeuft tfiboie into the Goorkha** treasury, 
from which they took' a formal reo^pt Hereupon the Bharchdart of 
the Goorkha eracuated Kheeroo, Kooti, Joongah, and PhuUak, and ntnmad 
to Nepaul ; at which time the Goorkha sent a deputation, consisting of 
Hurry and Bhulbudder Khuwas, and five and twenty others, with presents, 
and An Arzee to the Emperor of China. When this deputation passed 
through Diggercheh, Ghinchoo dispatched along widi it an Umba of hit 
own family ; the whole arriving at Pekin the sixth month, and rennining 
there five and forty days, in which period they were admitted fifteen tinm 
to an audience. At the end of forty-five days they were all honourably di$» 
missed with suitable presents ; and charged with a Firmaun to the Goorkha, 
conveying to him a title and dignity, together with a splendid dress, and 
honourable presents. This depuution Mras absent (reckoning from the 
day of its depaitore from N^anl to the day of its return thither) just 
fourteen months. 

This is not the place to offer any comment on the preceding 
narrative. It is sufficient to observe here, that the Bhootias soon dis- 

* Sea the AUp. 
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continued to pay the tribute settled by treaty, never, indeed, discharg- 
ing more than one year's amount. The consequence was a renewal of 
the huslililics, which terminated iu the invasion of Nepaul by a Chinese 
force, and the subsequent submission of the Guurkha to the Emperor's 
autliority, 
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OFFICIAL PAPERS AND LETTERS, RELAUVE TO COLONEL 
KIRKPATRIGK'S JMISSION TO NEPAUL. 

A. 

Fartiailars rtleimto Ihi Origin of the War Bettnm tkt Emperor of Clam 
asdika of JY^^auL From a paper (ikP<rtMi») tmmMikatU ijr 

Mr,J}umean. 

Turn Teilioo Lama having, toward* the end of Mr. Haatii^*! govern- 
ment, proceeded to Pekin, at the imitation of the Emperor of Chhia, and 
dying soon allwhit arrival tlusre, Sumhur Lama, his brother, on receiving 

the inteiliitence, was much alarmed, utui fled from La^isa, taking with him 
a considerable quantity of tiiaiiure, and went to Nepaul : the Rajah of Ne- 
paul bestowed a Jaj^hire un him, and received hitu under hii protection. 
Sumhur Lama informed the Rajah of Nepaul of the particvlara of the 
GUioeae empire, and oommnnicated to him the poiition of the gold and 
sIIn cr mines, and Other naines, in the neighbourhood of Laaia (or Lhasseb). 
Thus having excited the avatice of the TSepanI Government, he informed 
people to accompany the H.ij.ili's trcmps, ;ind lliey marched towards 
Lassa. These troops went to the distance ui° twenty days journey from 
Nepaul towards Bhoal, and were victorioui in aeveral battlea which were 
fought. When the officer comoMnding the Bhoat troopa taw that he wa» 
worsted, he made peace through a chief belonging to the Emperor of China, 
and a tribute of three lacks of rupees from the Lassa country was settled 
fur the Rajah of Ncpaid ; and as it had before been customary to stamp 
the cuiu at the unut ol Lassa with the name of the Rajah of ISepaul, the 

• i. e. Tibet. 

Yy 
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present treaty provided for ilie continuation of thu practice. After the 
peace wai concluded, tiieNepaol anny returned home. In conieqocnce 
of the raperiority which had prevailed in Tavour of the Ncpaul troops 
over those of T.assa, the rulers at Lassa sent a deputation to Calcutta during 
the administration uf Sir John Macphersuii, and deuiAuded a&sistance. 
This request, however, was not complied with ; doabtless, thia will appear 
on the proceedings of Council. Sumhnr Lama, working on the avaricious 
disposition of th« R;iyah of Nqnol, last year prevailed upon him to send 
troops to Diggercheh,* and 1 8,000 men went there and plundered the trea- 
sure hcIonc;ing to the Liima of that place, who is also one of the priests of the 
Chinese Emperor ; taking away with them, as a prisoner, a Vizier ofLassa, 
who came to make peace. The Emperor ou learning the news of this phin> 
dcr> SMt his Vakeel with letters in the month of January 179St to NepauL 
He arrived there two days after AbdAl K&dir Khan reached NepouL The 
Vakeel wrote tothe Rnjah ofNepaiil, while at the distanceof two days march, 
to iiilbim hiui that he was deputed by the flriiperor of China, and as he 
had the Emperor's letters witli liim, it was nccejisary that the Kajaii should 
come out to meet lliem. The Rajah replied, that he should not pay them 
any honouii, that he was wdoom^ if he choio to couei if not, that he might 
return. The Vakeel seeing no alternative, flsiwe uito Nepaul, but was lo* 
ceived with little kindness. At length the day that he was introduced, 
paid his respects, and returned, the U;ij;ili sent his (jhohdar+ to him for the 
Ictttr which was hrought. In it was wrUttn tli.u lie siioiild relund 52 
crores uf rupees which he liad plundered oi property L>clonging to the 
Lamas, and must release the Viaer of Laaaa, whom he had made a pii- 
soner, and send Sumhur Lama, who, having put himself under his pio- 
tection, had been the cause of all the disputes. The Rajah refiued to 
comply with these requisitions, and wrote to the Emperor to proceed as 
soon as he pleased in the manner he thought proper, aiul the Vakeel took 
his departure in hfteen days from his arrival, without succeeding in the 

• Or Teahoo li6Bboeb 

t An aitoMltiitoaaMBaf isekin India, uwnllj dliiingnidwl tgr a laip ailfer mtBtmikkh* 

cariie*. 
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object*; of his mission. On his arrival in China, :nid i ciatiijjr '.he result of bis 
embassy, tbe Emperor, on heario^ the insolence oi llic Rajah, and of the 
plunder of Diggerchebi with tb« forti nd temples there, which u t, place 
of religious respect in the consideration of the Emperor, be seat a large 
force under a chief of hit own, with the name and title of Sund F6, that is 
to say, a possessor of seven Saubahs. Snnd Fu first came to Lassa, from 
whence he wrote to the Rajah of Nepanl, desiring that he would seize and 
send to him Sumhur Lama, the instigator of the disputes, wiio resided 
with him, together with the Lassa Vizier, whom he had taken prisoner. 
The Rajah of Nepaul replied that Samhur Lama was the same as himselft 
and that he should not send him, but that, on condition of peace, he 
would send the La>sa Vizier. Snnd F6 openly carried on a correspondence^ 
and secretly divided his troops, 70,000 mtn, into two divisions; one of 
30,000, and the otiier of -10,000 men, and with a dispossessed Zemindar 
of Nepaul, sent them hrst several marches to the eastM-ard. When the 
Rajah of Nepaul heard first of their march, he waa much imitated, and de- 
tached Damodur P^e Bufchshy lo Ghunga. The Bukhshy, on his aiw 
rival there, meeting no other force than theprtison, attacked the place, 
and carried it, where leavinrr a few troops, he began his nnrcb back, and on 
the way made other detachments from his army, leaving some with Per- 
pierra Takoor at Kan Rowan. The division of tbe Chinese army or40,C00 
men passed to the CMtward under the bills to Trisool-Gunga, and 
arrived on this side of Kan Rowan, where tbey were discovered. Per- 
piemi Takoor was two maichei distant on ths other aide. The Chinese 
troops coming towards Nepaul, Perpierra Tokonr heard of them, marched 
against them, and a battle ensued, in which he was wonnded, and many of 
his peoplt: killed. When the Rajah of Nepaul heard of tlie defeat of his 
troops, he resolved on giving up Sumhur Lama, but the Lama poisjaed 
himselC He tent in, however, the Lassa Viiier with his attendants to the 
Chinese army ; they received him, but did not make peace. The Chi- 
nese defeated the Nepaul troops repeatedly, and proceeded to Ntakote, 
distant 13 co&s from Khatmandu. In a few days they will also take Nepaul. 
To this period, the 4th ot September* 179S. There are about SOO soldiers 
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inNcpaul,* and the Rajah's treasure isconvcved to Muclcwanpoor, where 
he is probably himself; and it is ascertained that the Chinese Suad t'b'a 
arrived at Kurree Kuttu, diitint ten mrdiafrom Khitnandfi. 



B. 

From the Dalai Lama at Pootla Lassa, to Lord ConuraUis. Rtetirti %rd 

August^ 179<. 

By the favour of God I am in good health! The tranquillity of mankind 
is the object of mv wishes; may God fulfil them I I hope also for your 
Loidbliip's health. 1 aithis lime address you on the aRHir with Goorkhali 
li.tjah, whose countr y is contiguous to this. This man's father, and he, 
have to thii dme reduced all the Rajahi roand about Nepaul, and alio Ne* 
paul itidf; and from his craving diipoiition, wanta to engage in hoitili. 
ties with others. Thus, in the year 1203 (1789), and thepresentf he has 
excited disputes with me. I have shown no disposition to contend with 
him, but lie, IVoin the blacknc?,s of his htatt, will act liostilciv .Tji;aiiiit tne. 
Accordingly he has attacked my Zemindars in several places, and h;id it 
in view Income Co this quarter. But by the i'avonr of God this country 
has the protection of the Emperor of China ; accordingly, two deputies 
always remain here for my protection ; they wrote information of this 
circumstance to the Emperor, who detached a large army under the com- 
mand of his officers to tliis country, VVlicn this intelligence reached the 
Goorkhali troops, they quitted my territory and tied to N'^aul. It is 
the resolution of the oflBcers sent from China, by the favour of God, to 
- externinate the Rajah of GoorJchali and the other chiefs. Accordingly 
ihey pursued the fugitives, and got possession of several places of the 
Goorkhali territories. The Emperor, by the influence ofliis good auspices, 
will cerlainiy soon obtain possession of Nepaul and Goorkhali. The 
* By Nepaul, Khitmiodft appctn to ba Jisn SMUt. 
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Rajah, however, to promote his object, proposes asking assistance from your 
LoTdihimand will write fin and calumnisi that the Emperor lui dcUched 
a large army against him, and that ttterefore he requests aid ; that should' 

your Lordship not depute a force to aMMt lum, the Emperor will rise up 
hereafter ac^ainst voiir Lordship's novernmcnt, as he has against his. Let 
not your Lordsliip act agreeably to his artful insinuations, for the Em- 
peror is not hostile to any except tbeGoorkhali : and it is a uia.viui of his 
majesty to take measures against bim who first commences hostilities, if 
any of the chiefs or companions of the Rajah should fall into your Lord- 
ship's hands, be pleased to seize and deliver them up to the Emperor's 
officers, or, though you should not deliver them up, do not allow them to 
return to their ccmntrv. The officers will write their sense ol vnur Lord- 
ship's kindness in so acting, to tiie Emperor, to whom it will aUurd satis* 
faction* I request on my own part also that your Lordship will oonform 
to what I have written. Your Lordship is a protector of the Ryots, and 
the di^tenaer of justice : wherefore the Almighty hm exalted yoa. The 
Ryots under your Lordship's government live in ease and happiness* 
I hope your Lordship will gratify nic by letters. 

J have sent your Lordship one pair of Khauduck, 33 Tolahsand 4 Maashas 
weight of gold dust, and a piece of Cochin (silk) ; be pleased to acknow^ 
ledge the receipt thereot* IkUad 7th 0/ Rajat, lao^tfrm PoOla (lasMiJ 



c. 

Frm Lard CmtmaOis to the Rajali of ^tpauL WriUm ISth Sepimher, 

179s. 

I HAVE the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your letters. The 

conlcnls of these letter*, representing tht disturbances now subsisting be- 
tween you and the Kajah of Lassa, dependent on China, have giren ate 

• Hm ori|^ of iIm sbsn ktiar is wiittM ia the Bhoolw 
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grait eooctnip because, as Triendi to the CkMipny, I m •xtr«Mtl)r 
desirous that unaaimity, and theutnost bMraumyt should hftvecontiMMd 

between you. 

It canoot have escaped your observation, that the English Company 
have nothing move et heart than to maintain the moat cordial and 
frienclly termt with all the Poven in India ; and particularly with tboae 
whose countries lie coniiguoua to tlidr own: and aenalble of the policy 

and wisdom of this conduct* they are careful not to infrini^e the rules of 
friendship, by interference in a partial manner in the disputes of others, 
except when lelf-defence, or wanton attacics oblige them. Hut, however 
thia line of conduct i« in general the policy of the English goveraiaent; 
the connexion that has been formed with the Empeior of China randeca 
a due ofaeervanoe of it itiU oaore neoeiaary. The English Company have for 
many years carried on exteniiva oomneicial concerns with thesobjeeti of 
the Emperor of China by sea, and liave actually a factory established in 
his dominions. I am contideut that this argument will satisfy you that a 
compliance with your reiiuest, to assist you with a military force against 
the Rajah of Latw, who ii dqwndent on dm £mperor of China, would 
be not only an infringement on the geMial policy of the Ei^lisb govern* 
sent, but also a measure inconaiitent with the connection that hat ao long 
prevailed between the Company and the Emperor. Desirous, however, 
that harmony and peace should be preserved among those who are the 
friends of the Company, 1 shall be very happy if my amicable intcrfer- 
ence can in any shape cmttribnte to re-establish them between the Lassa 
and you, and ahalt be ready to use it in the way of a friend and mediator 
between you. As the present season of the rains, bowerer, will not admit 
that any steps tow .rds such a mediation be adopted, I shall postpone my 
intention init.l the rains are over, when I will depute a gentleman in 
my confidence to you, who will communicate my sentiments fiillv, and 
by bi* endeavours I hope that peace will again reign between you and 
the Lassa, and the Intioncy and iriendihip between each other be 
jncreascdi 
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D. 

From Lord Cornwallis to the Dalai Lama al Poolla Lasso. WriUtn S5th of 

Sepltmber, 1792. 

I H/*VF received several letters in the Tibet character, accompanied by 
a Persian translation, the contents oi' which, 1 have fully underittood,* 
with several articles in token of ffimdahip, all of which came safe to 
hind, and hare contributed much to the improvement of the intimacy 
ubaisting between ns. 

The content-; vl' this letter, representing the disputes Still fMCveilll^ 
between the Rajah of Nepaul and you, have given me great concern : be- 
cause, as friends to the Company, I am extremely desirous that unanimity 
and tile utmost harmony should hare been established between you. 

It is a matter of great concern that I have been aUe to oompiehend 
OBij the Fenian peper, accompanying the aevenl letters t *nd can there* 
fiHreonly« lor the present, reply to its contents. The other letters, haw 
ever, are sent to Benares, in the hopes that persons may be found there 
who can explain them: and, in the mean time, I consider it incumbent 
on our friendship, and good neighbourhoodf to inform you of my senti« 
meats in regard to jhe contents of the Persian letteri without delay* 

Although, as is presumed in that letter, the Goorkhati Rajah has wiitten 
to me on the subject of the disputes which have long prevailed between 
yon and him ; yet, as the English Company have nothing more at heart 
tiian to ni.Tiiitain the most cordial and friendly terms with all the powers 
in India, and sensible ol the wisdom of this conduct, they are careful not 
to infringe the rules of friendship, by interference in a hostile manner in 
die disputes prevalent among foreign powers, except when self-defmcet or 
wanton attacks, oblige them, I have answered his letter accordingly. 

It cannot be unknown to you tli;it a friendship has long subsisted 
between the English and the liajah of Nepaul ; and also between the 

•Vide Letter. pu54«. 
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Emperor of China (wboM protection extendi over you), and the Company. 
The EngUih have for many years carried on commeidal conoera* with the 
subjects of the Emperor, and have actually a Tactory csublishcd in his 
dominions. On acc' unt of this connexion with the Emperor, knowing 
you to be held in lili^li vcricratiori bv liis Majesty, and considering!: you 
desirous ol llie Company's Iricndsliip, i am auxious that your government 
should iBOOtinne in peace, and that an end should be put to war, which 
ultimately contrttrales to the misery and distress of our subjects. With this 
Tiew, tbcrefbre« I shall be happy if my amicable interfierenoe can in any 
shape contribute to re-establish harmony and peace between you and the 
Rajah orNepauI, and shall be ready to use it in the way of a fi ieiid uiJ 
mediatur between you. As the present season of the rains, liowever, will 
not admit that auy steps towards such mediation be adopted, I shall post- 
pone my intention till the rains are over, when I will depute a gentleman 
in my oonfidenca to that quarter, who will communicate my sentiments 
folly. By his endeavours, I hope that peace will again reign between 
you and the Rajall of Nepaul, and the intimacy and friendship between 
each other be increased. That gcutleinaii being in my conhdcnce, will be 
accompanied by a few sepoys, intended as a guard and protection to him- 
self and his servants. I mention this to yout to prevent the had eflects of 
fallacious reports. 

I shall avail myself of that opportunity, to send a few articles to you in 
testimony of my r^srdf and flatter myself that they will contribute to our 
friendship.* 

* letters of tllv same tenor and date a5 the nbove wen also eddiaHlI to fhcGUaeM Vfaisi^ 
and to Tcdioo Lun* (Rajah of TcctJtuo Lttnboo). 
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Frm Lard ConmaOislo tht Itajah »/ . Yfpaul. WriUm ItOlh StptaOirt 1 79i' 

■ 

In consideration of the friendship ami close connexion between yon and 
the Company, and the intimacy so much increased by virtue at the com- 
mercial treaty entered into by you with Mr. Duncan, so highly for the 
benefit of the robjects of both goverameats, I have experienced great 
concern in learning the disputes that prevail hetweeo you and the Rajah 
ofLaata; and did myself the pleasure of writing to you, tir.it, inflnencad 
by a strong; desire that peace should be re-established, I should be happy 
to cHcct it by uiy amicable interference, for which purpose 1 would depute 
a gentleman in my confidence, who would explain my lentinients to you, 
and endeavour to effect so desirable an object, as to reconcile the dittex* 
enoes existing betirecn those who are the friends of the Company. 

Considering the season favourable to undertake the joumey. Captain 
Kirkpatrick has taken leave of me, and will proceed to your quarter 
without delay. I request that you will consider him as enjoying my im- 
plicit conhdcnce, and knowing every argument which he may use to be 
my desire, and tending to the prosperity of your government and to the 
increase of oor friendship. I trust that you will pay due attendon to what 
he says, and I hope that the result of his deputation will be the re-estab- 
lishment of peace and quiet between you and the Rajah of 1 a"i>-a ; and an 
increase of the benefits expected from the commercial intercourse estab> 
lishcd between tha subjects oi our respective dominions. 

Captain Kirkpatrick w3l deliver you a few articles in token of friend* 
diip, which I hope you vrill accept as such.* 

• A wnihr iMtet wm riw neirtcud to tU Miahlar. 
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From Lerd Conma^ to th Datai Lam^ TtOioo Lama^ tiu Ctoww Fizier, 
and thf R^gak of Tttshoo XMmboo ; wrUtm lith Oaober^ 1792. 

r 

I FElT much concerned, In consequence of the fiietidship and intimacy 
subsisting between tis, thai diQerenccs and disputes should exist between 
you and the Rajah of Nepaul : and a few days ago I did myself the pleasure 
•f writing to you cxpreniTc of my readioMt to interfere in an amicable 
manner between yon and the Nepanl Rajah, and to endeaTour by that 
interference to adj\ist matters, and to renew the unanimity formerly 
existing between you, I)y the establishment of peace ; and I mentioned my 
intention to depute a ^Ciitleuian in my confidence to that quarter, that be 
may conununicate my wish to you, and by his exertions re-establish peace 
and unanimity between those with whom the Company are 00 termi of 
intimacy. 

The season being at hand for travelling, Capt.^in Kirkpatriclci In whose 

abilities and disposition I have great conhdcnce, and who is a gentleman 
high in t!ie estimation ofthe Company and raysell, has taken leave of me for 
this purpose. I request that you will consider this gentleman in my stead, 
and wliat he urges in convcnation as coming from me* replete with 
friendshipi and tending to increase die prosperity of our afiain mutually. 
I entertain great hopes that, thr< <n .:]i his means, peace and harmony will be 
renewed between yon ami the Rajab of Nepaul. I have availed myself of 
tlii-i opitoi tiniily to send you a lew articles as presents ; and rely on your 
friendly dibposiuou 10 accept them as tokens of regard.* 

* Thii IcUar wu «iUn«ad, nuuti* ffitttaiidb» to the piber pmom nentiomd tkonu 
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F. 

From Colonel Kirkpatrick to I he Fight Honour ahle Earl ComwaiUs^ X, G» 
Governor General, <iyc. in Council. 

Mt Lord, 

I HAVE the honour to acquaint you that I ;trnved here yesterday, having 
left fiankapuor on the 7th instant, according to the delermiiialion which 
the Nepaul dcputitt came to on receipt oi' your Lordship's letter ; and of 
which I daly adriied Mr. Cherry, for your Lordship's inromtation. 

I WM met yesterday, at the distance of about three miles from henoe, by 
Roodnr Beer Sab, at the head of two or three hundred sepoys ; arid by 
Zorawur Khunas, tht- Governor of the Western Turrye. The former is a 
younger brother of the Dewan Jiem Sah ; and, together with his military 
party, was lately dispatched firom Nepaul, for the express purpose of 
waitiiqr my arrival there, and of escorting roe to the court of bis master. 

The form of my reception, on my approach to this place, was of the 
most honourable kind ; and, indeed, it is incumbent on me to say that I 
have observed, irum the moment of my crossing the Bhagmutty, the most 
earnest and uniform solicitude in my conductors to afford me, in all 
respects, the completest satisfactiaa. 

As the transportation of our baggage from henoe, must, of necessity, be 
transrerred.to the hiU-carriers, it will probably be the day after to-morrow 
before the requisite arrangements can be made for prosecuting our journey : 
and as the Rajah's couit is removed to Noakotc for the purpose of cele. 
br.uin j^ the Huoly, I think it is likely I shall be invited to proceed to that 
place, whidi is sKualed, I UMterttand, about five and twenty miles N. W. 
ofKhiltmftnda. 

It is |Mrop«r I should mention to your Lordships that Bern Sih and the 
Rajah's brother, Bajoo Seer, having, on their return from Gbyah, indicated a 
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wish to view the European corps at Dinapoor, andtheMtilWryatlfniiMr; 
Lieut. Colonel Johnstone and Major Green were to obliging, at my detitt, 
at to enable me to gratiry their cariosity in the best manner that drcmn* 
stances would allow. They appeared to be highly pleased with what they 

saw, well a? very sensible of the attentions shown to them ; ntid have 
since taken more occasions than one of testifying the strong impressions 
they haTc received of our amicable disposition towards them, during their 
late short sojourn in the Company's dominions. ' The alacrity and unre- 
servedness» however, with which the artillery officers explained whatever 
appeared to attract the notice of Bern Sah, promise, in particular, to have 
the effect of producing in him, at least, a correspondent spirit of confi- 
dence, and perhaps, through bis influence, in the rest of his coun- 
trymen. 

I have the honour to be, tec 

Biarrwg kK nft ISA iVfnwy, I79S. 



G. 

From iht samt^ to Uu samt. 

Mr LoRv, 

I HAO the honour of addressing you under date the 26th ultimo, from 
Chitlong^ 

I have now the honour to inform yonr Lordship^ that, arriving on the 
lit instant at Bailkote (a place abont five miles to the southward of this), 

I was there rejoined by the Deuan Retn Sah, who made me some 
apologies in the name of the Regent, (m ,k count of ihe fatigues I had been 
exposed to by the difficult nature of the counuy, the badness of tlie roads, 
and the prolongation of my journey so lar beyond KhitmilndA; concluding 
theoomplimen^ with the observation, *< thatifl bad suffered more loeon- 
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** veniences, I have also been gratified with a fuller view of his niiserabie 
** posMNioni (as they here prttty commonly affect to ityle l3iem)| than 1 
** might have expected.*' 

The 1st instant lind heen pronounced by the astrologers as a propitious 
dav Ibr inv iiUroduclion ; but as I had foreseen that neither myself nor 
parly wouUl l>e in n <iituali(iii to go tluoiip;li this ceremony ininitciialely 
after passing over ibc Kuouiliaru mountain, it was hxcd that my interv iew 
with the Rajah ahonld take place on the 4th, being the nearest following 
day Kuited to the occasion. 

Accordingly, on the 3d, I moved from Beilkotc, and took up my quarters 
here, at a convenient distance from those of the Regent, being met about 
halfway, and conducted to my tcuts, by Gujiaj JMisser, and two or three 
of the principal oiiicers oftliis government, respectably altcaded. 

Last night, myself, and gentlemen of my party, proceeded to the Durbar, 
the Rajah and Regent advancing about the same lime to meet ns. They 
received us in the customary manner, at a short distance in front of the 
Kennauts inclosing the tent of audience, the young Rajah leading me, 
between two rows mF armed and other attendants, to a cliair placed on the 
left of his unisnud, on which himself and uncle seated themselves toge- 
ther, the Regent taking the right hand of Ms nephew. Our entrance into 
the tent was announced by an irregular disehaige of artillery. 

I think it is unnecessary to trouble your I.ordship with a detailed account 
of the conversation which I bLld witii Behadur S.ih on this occasion, as it 
was, for the most part, of an immaterial nature. It will be sufhcient to 
observe^ that the Regent (for the Rajah himself, though certainly of an age 
to take a share in such concerns, was wholly silent) expressed, in general 
terms, the desire of his nephew to cultivate the friendship of the Com- 
pany t and that I, in return, declared the confidence I entertained that the 
present meeting would, by its effects, very soon ripen to perfect maturity 
the intimate connexion so liappily ami %\isely coisimenced under the 
auspices of Gujraj Misser, and so successlulty seconded by the conciliating 
conduct of Bern Sib, Deenai-nath Opicfiah, and the other officers who had 
been deputed froifi hence for the porpoee of escorting me hither. 
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Your Lordship's letters to the Rajah und lo the Regent, with which I 
was charged, were delivered by Mouiavee Abdul KJdir, previous to my 
introduction ;• the niture of their contents, owing tu the chan^ ofaflain 
sinoe my departure from Calcutta, not making it necessary for me to pee* 

sent t!u:m myself. 

Tiie time for niy visit being returned is not yet fixed, bttlliaMgioe that 
an early day will be appointed for tlie purpose. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 



H. 

From the smu lo tJu Mast j\ohU Marquis CornwaUis, JL G. fire. Governor 

General in Council. 

Mt Loso, 

I HAD the honour of addressing you under date the 5th instant from 
Noaicote. 

On the 7th the Rajah reiiirned my visit, attended by the Gooroo (Guj- 
raj Misser), Srikishcn Sah (the Chouira, or under Regent), and other 
principal uHicers of his court. Previously to his taking leave of me, he 
iururmed me, through the Gooroo, llut being obliged to return immedi- 
ately to Khitmindft, bis uncle would discourse with me on matters of busi- 
ness in his stead. He accordingly set out for his capital the following 
day. 

On the 9th Behadur Sah visited me, havinc; been prevented, as his mes- 
sage to me on the occasion imported, both by business and a slight in- 
disposition, from accompanying the Rajah on the 7th. This visit, like the 
preceding one, bdng merely ceremonious, passed in conversation too im« 
material to be noticed. The presents which I made severally to the 
Rajah and the Regent wilt appear from my account of disbursements for 
the current month. 
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The ensuing day being proposed to me fur ibc commencement of busi* 
ness, I attended Bcbadur Sah accordingly for that purpose. 

I had, it is proper to observe to your Lordship in this place, previously 
ascertained from Gujraj Misser, that my continuance in Nepanl beyond the 

end of the present month, was a matter altogether oat of the contempla* 
tion oT this Diirhar. I h.td suspected as mucli from ctrliiin hints that had, 
for some time p»st, been occasionally dropped, whicii determined me 
to engage the Cooroo to open himself freely to me on the subject, that i 
might regulate my conduct accordingly ; this he did in a very unreserved 
manner, on the morning of the 10th, his information satisfying me, that aU 
though the Regent was rniircly sensihie of the advantages which were likely 
to result to his country from tlse cultivation of an iiitiniale intercourse with 
our government, and had all the dispositions for that purpose which could be 
wished, yet he bad been at length compelled to yield to the ohstiaale re- 
sistance of a certain powerful party, which could not, by any meant, be 
reconciled to the idea of my remmntng even for a few months at Khitcnindfl. 
This party had all along violently opposed my lieing invited to pro* 
cecd Prom Patna : norcnu! 1 iliev, it fecnis, be now induced to consent to 
my residence, nutwilhslanding the opportunity wliich had been already 
afforded mc ol judging of the strength or weakness of this country con- 
stitnted, according to their own account, the principal objection to the re- 
ception of the deputation, which might, therefore, be considered at having 
already produced the evil they professed so much to dread. It may not 
be amiss to incrititiu by the way, that at the head of this party, adverse to 
the iinproveiiienl of the connexion between the two governments, are 
Srikishcn S<ih, the Choutra or deputy of ibe Regent: fiulbbudder Sih, 
a brother of Srikishen, Jeoo Sih, a brother of Bern Sah; and the Dewan 
Dhowkel Singh, all of them possessing considerable antboilty in this Dur* 
bar. Bulbhudder Sah, it may be proper to add, is the saanewho lately, in 
company with Bern Sih, and the Rajah's brother,' Bajoo Seer Behadur, per- 
formeda pil;zriiiKi2;e it. Chy.ih, where he reluscd the profTercd indidgencc 
of an exemption trom duties, obliging, by his cxatuplc, Beni Sah to do the 
aamet It was his indisposition towards us, that also determined him not 
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to visit me while at Patna, although I did not ascertain this point, till my^ 
arrival at NoakoCe. ' 

Great as the power and credit of Bebador SUi ait, I nevcrthele» dis- 
covered from the Gooroo's conversatioa* that thejrare not sufEcient to 
render h\m altogether regardless of tlie remonstrances or wiskes of such 
persons as ihuse I have just named. I cuuld also perceive, that, little as 
the Rajab troubles himseli', at present, with the affairs of govemnaeut, and 
averse even as he seems to be engaged in any kind of business, hit vndc 
is not totally free from solicitude, lest factions, or ill disposed men, should 
seek some occasion of persuadiiq; the yomg prince, that it was dme for 
Ijim to a<sume the r< ins of f^ovcrnment : and tliat, perhaps, none would 
be more likely to ha seized, wliU this view, than an attempt on the part 
of Behadur Sail to detain me in opposillon to the decided opinions of his 
coadjutors in the administration. It hence appeared, that aUhovgh the 
Gooroo's inBoeoce with the Regent continued undiminished, yet it could 
not any longer be exerted in regard to the deputation, with any effect, or, 
at least, without the h:izard ol" consequences of too serious a complexion 
to be cilhtT risked by one so attached as Gujraj Misscr is to Behadur Sab, 
or to be urged by me iu contradiction of what I so well knew to be the 
spirit of your Lordship general adminbtratioi^ as well as of the particular 
views of Government in my deputation.' 

Thus instructed by Gujrij Misser with regard to the inclinations of this 
Din!),(f, I piocerdrd to my appointment with the Flcj^cnt. who, after the 
hist compliments were exchanged, l)C^;ui the coiifcicncc with a review of 
the circumstances which had led to uiy present visit to Nepaul, in the 
course of which, he recapitulated Uie principal incidents of the war with 
China ; acknowledged the wise and friendly advice which the subsisting 
connexion between the governments had induced your Lordship to oSkt 
liim, touching the imprudence of his prosecuting hostilities against so 
mighty a power, and your kindness in deputinc:; me for (he purpose of 
mediating and bringing about an accommodation between him and the 
Chinese. This dkoourse, however, contained nothing material that had 
not been already stated over and over, in the correspondence which had 
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passed on its several topics, excepting a distant hint that it conveyfid of 
the expectatioD faflhad entenaiiwd, when he applied to your Lordihip for 
military aid, hanog been somewhat diaappointcd. He concluded with ad- 
verting to a passage in one of your Lordship's letters, that intimated my 
being charged witli a message of a particular and confidential nature; the 
allusion to which was evidently desi;^nt(i lo draw Irom me its communication. 

As 1 was apprized that the tenor of this addrew was framed in a great 
measure in conformity to the wishes of the adrerse party, I judged it right 
to adopt my reply accordingly. 

I therefore observed, that although it must be unnecessary, in address* 
inn; a person of his sa^racity, to cnlarp;? on the nritiirc oi' the connection 
which had suhsislcd between his gnverniiiijnl :«nd tliat of the tjompaiiy,- 
previously lo the period when, owing to the activity of Mr. Duncan, se- 
conded by the good oflkes of Gujraj Misser, the foundation of a firm and 
beneficial intercourse had been for the first time laid in the treaty of com- 
merce concluded about a twelve inonlh ago, by theagcncy of Moulavce 
Abdul Kadir Khan: yet 1 wunld use the freedom of observing, that, till 
then, tliL- coiiininnic.ition between the two gdvernnicnts h;td consisted in 
little more tliaa the occasional intercourse of letters, the trade having Ian- 
gttbhed to much, in consequence of impolitic restrictions, as scarcely to 
merit notice. I next proceeded to state, that allhongh, through the bless* 
ittg of God, the good undcrstandii^ of our respective goTcmments had 
been augmented considerably in con^cqurnce of the treaty ri,ferrcd to, 
yet it could not be said to have attained th perfection of which it was 
capable, when your Lordship received his applicaiion for military assist- 
ance ; I nevertheless (I added) would refer it to -his candor to pronounce, 
alter duly considering bow recently any thing lilce a cordial intercourse 
had sprang np between the two states, and how inviobble a rule it had 
always been with your Lordship to observe the strictest neutrality in all dis- 
putes arising amon^ the neifjhbnuring powers, excepting in c ises respect- 
ing the honour or rights of the Company, or of their allies, whetlicr your 
answer to that application, and the measures which you had immediately 
taken on the occasion, did not manifest the most sincere derire on the part 
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of your Lordship to cement, by every tneans in your power, the growing 
fri«iidfhip of the Company's govcmment and that oTNepanl? The Regent 
wkncMrledged the affirmative, and applamlad the wiwlom which had die> 

t^ted the lentintents conveyed in your Lordship's letters on the occasions 
insinuating fivcn that those sentiments had had such credit with him, as to 
influence ]vm in a liieat de2,rec in the accommodation which \ie had en- 
tered into with the Chine&e, at u conjuncture when the army ut the latter 
was reduced nearly U> the last eztremiiy. 

AlUr complioienting him on the sound judgment and moderation 
which his conduct on this occasion had evinced, I observed, that with re- 
spect to the particular, or confidential message which he had aUuded tn, 
he wouhl recollect that the passas^e in question was contained in a letter 
that had hccn written by your Lordship during the existence of themis- 
nnderstanding between him and the Chinese ; and at the moment when 
you had determined to interpose your good offices as a mediator. These 
differences having heen long since happily adfasted« lie would peroefve» 
I added, tlmt it was no U)ngcr necessary for me tO enter into any exposi- 
tion of \ our Lordship's particular sentiraentsip or liistmctions to me upon 
that subject. 

On his noticing that, subsequent to his accommodation with the Chi-' 
nese, your Lordship had seemed, in one or two of your letters, to continue 
to point to some particnhur communication which I was charged to make, 

1 replied, that as it was very certain that your Lordship, independently 
of vour desire to be instrumental in healing the difftrences which had 
arisen between him and the Chinese, had been uniformly anxious to io)* 
prove, as far as rested with you, the good understanding which had lately 
grown op between the Nepaul government and the Company, so it was 
tmethat, notwithstanding the ordinal and more immedbte object of my 
mission had passed by, you nevertheless continued to be actuated by the 
same amic.ihlo st ntimcnts, and to think it likely that I might, by means of 
being the inbtrument of an easy aiitl unreserved communication bctwetn 
him and your Lordship, contribute greatly to the strengthening of the 
friendship of the two govemments^ and to the advancement of the interests 
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and pnwp«rity of tlie oountrin levenUj dqiemtent on tbem. I added, that 
among the pointo which your Lordll^p conoMT«d to fall under this descrip- 
tion, were the equitable adjustment of all questions respiecting boundaries, 
and the increase of the commercial intercourse ol our respective dominions, 
which last, I slightly reooarked, seemed to me already to be open to much 
improremMiti and wouM,I donbladno^on fntttveobMrvation,andbM^ 
knowledge, prove capable of a Mill greater angmwitaUon (to the equal be- 
nefit of both governments)^ than ooold atpreient appear. I concluded with 
lemarking, that tli , 'lowever, as well as other topics, connected with the 
ultimate object of my mission ; — namely, the perfecting of the friendship 
of the two states, could properly be discussed only as occasions presented, 
which would depend on the duration ofmy visit, as that also must oncir> 
comstancesof convenience, and the final pleainre of yoor Lordship and of 
thja Duhar. 

1 received only a vague reply to these obscrvatinns, the Regent con- 
tenting himself with declaring that he was rcadv to ciemonstrate the force 
and sincerity of his amicable dispositions towards the Company, in any 
manner that might be required; pointing particularly, however, though ob> 
liqncly, to the rendering ns miUtary asaiitanoe whenever it shonM bede- 
manded: and that, with rqprd to the prodnoUona of the country, whether 
of a commercial, or any other kind, nothing more was requisite to obtain 
them than the applying for them ; every thing it contained being entirely 
at your Lordsliip's command. I answered, that these declarations certainly 
evinced both his cordiality and his wisdom : but that it appeared to me, as 
I pennaded mytelf it would to him, that none of thoe were points that 
admitted of being adjusted precipitately. The conference closed with my 
saying, that it would not become me to urge the topics I had barely 
glanced at any farther present: that it rested with him to g^ive what I 
had mentionec! tlie cuiisitlcration it was entitled to; and that I was weil 
assured that Ina re&oiutjons on the occasion would be suitable to hia 
elevated station, and to his repntation for political knowledge and expe- 
rience. 

Beiidea Gtyraj jjUUsBer, whe^ for the most pact, delivered the M^timcnts 
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of the Regent, in tbecoane of this ooBfennce, there were preaent on tho 
oocadonSrikishen-Slh, Bern Sfth, Neningh TokMlt (or the matter ofthe 
mint), and Deena-nath Opadiah. None of these, however, took any partia 

the conversation. OfSrikisIien's adverse disposition I have already spoken; 
Rem Sail, I Inlievc to be very well iiielinetf, though I do not iinajiinc he is 
an active irieud ; the Tuksali, I have reason to think, would be well plea&ed 
to see an inUnute correspondence established between the two govern- 
ments. With respect to Deena>nith Opadiah, I need scarcely remark to 
your Lordship, that his jealousy oPthe inQuenceofGajraj Misser, operating 
as it has done, to the diminution of hi-i own conse(i lence .is a Vakeel, 
renders him secretly hoitilc to tlic niaintenaiice ol anv imeu ourse that is 
not conducted by himseli, although, lor the most part, he ha!> diiisembled 
his sentMaenli on this point with no inconsidersljle address. 

On the 19th instant 1 had another interview with Beiiadur SiUi, on which 
occassion, after going over again nearly the same ground as at our pre- 
ceding conTcrence, he intimated with sutiicient plainness, though with due 
delicacy, that he had reaped, in the accomplishment of (he Jong wished for 
meeting between us, whatever had been latterly proposed as the object of 
my visit to NepaoL He touched on the deaire which had, in former pe> 
riods, been so often manifested by the English government for his recep- 
tion of a deputation from Calcutta ; observing at the same time, that mat- 
ters not having then been ripe enough for so conBdenlial an intercourse 
on his part, it had been reserved for your Lordship to remove completely 
the veil which had hitherto been held up between the two states, and to 
inspire him with that reliance on our booour, good faith, and friendly dis- 
positions, which had led him to expose itnscmpabusly the nakedness of 
bis country to us. 

With respect to what I had glanced at in our last conference on the 
subject of commerce and boundaries, he remarked, that he was not less 
solicitous than your Lordship to have those points arranged on the inuit 
solid and henehcial footing for both parties : but that the season was ap* 
proaching fast, when almost all intercourse between Khatmandfi and the 
circumjacent countries would cease, Mid of course any efiectual enqoiry 
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concerning their productions, in a commercial view, become impractica- 
ble; and that the tiade of Bhootan and Tibet at preMiit totally 
anspended, owing to the late hostilltiea with the Bhootiaa and Chinese, 
and could not, for some dme, be either restored to ita proper channeli, or 

be susceptible of any improvement. As to the question concerning boun* 
daric!!, he remarked, tliat as he was far from wisliirip; tliat the Company 
should sustain the least detriment by any adjustment of that point, so he 
was perfccdy eertun that your LordsUp wooldhave the same regard for 
his interests ; and under this confidence was willing to refer the settlement 
of it entirely to the equity and friendship of our government. 

I had now ascertained with sufficient certainty, that my residence at this 
court v.'A', uoi to be hoped for. It therclore, I conceived, only remained 
for me tu consider upon what fooling, and in what manner, it was most 
advisable that .my mission should be closed. 

In revolving this matter in my mind, it appeared to me, that although 
much had not perhaps been gained by the deputation, yet aomethlng oer* 
tainly had ; since, independently of the knowledge which had been acquired 
of tlie lace (to say no more) of a most interesting country, till now unvisited 
by any Englishman, the barrier which had so long, with the mostunremit* 
ting jealousy, been opposed by this government to our obtaining any 
accurate idea concerning it, might be considered, if not totally, at kast in 
a great measure, removed. The repugnance of a certain party to the cnl< 
dvationofan unreserved intercourse with us, prevented, at present, it is 
true, our deriving all the advantages from mv mission which it had been 
pro]>osed to reap from it; yet it seeuicd to ine, that either that repugnance 
might, with proper management, and in due season, be subdued, or the 
persons acting under its influence cease to enjoy the credit and authority 
they now possessed. Under these circumstances, I judfpd it would be 
right to submit to the necessity, which had imposed a certain constraint 
even on the Regent iiimseil, with such a grace as should carry a fair 
appearance to the work! ; effisctually prevent any idea o( niy quilling this 
court with the least di.-.b;iiisf.ictiun, and thereby preclude from the minds 
of the persons composing it, every apprehension of their having given 
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«flfaiio» that Hught iMMnnflir opmte aguast « nvml of die OTrtwiiul 
oemiiiakatioo whidi, though not coniplctad, had, nererthelcu, under 
your Lpidibip'* oiMpices, happily made a rapid and oontidenible progroM, 

and which, I was disposed to think, might, at no great distance oP tUMi 
become renewable with every effect tliat coulil be expected from it. 

These retieciions made me determine, wiili tite entire coacurreacc of the 
Gooroo, to BTiil myself of the opening afiovdedby Behadiir Sah ia the course 
of our laMt oonfeteaoe, ftr dMunding my eatly diwimaiow. This I haw 
ainoe done in anch tenna aa I thought beat calcnlaledto imwer the end* I 
had in tIcw ; and of which I will only report at preicnt, that the Regent 
appeared to be very we!! satisfied with tliein, observiri<i; significantly, but 
privately, to tlie Moiilavee, tiiatl had understood him exactly in tbemaonef 
he bad wished me to do. 

If I have been drawn into greater prolixity in thia addreai^ than yow 
Lordahip may judge to have been naocMary, I can only cKcnie it by 
attributing it to the necessity I coniideRd niyielf to be under ofalating in 
the fullest manner all the circumstances connected with a transaction, 
will. Ii, r n iccount of the intercslaig object of ray miiuioni will no doubt 
attract your Lordship's particular notice. 

I expcot to Icare thia in a few days on my rrtum to Patna, where I 

ahall trait yuur Lordship's inrther commands. 

1 hare the lionour to be, kc. 



1. 

from ifu same, to the Most .ATobU Marquis Ccmwaliis, A', G. &e. &c. 
My Loin, 

I HAD the honour of addmaing you under date the 19th ultimo, when I 
mentioned generally, that I had applied to tlie Regent ofNepaul for my dis- 
mission, and expected in coniequence to Icare Kbaimftndft on my retara to 
Falaa in a few days. 
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An acciUental occutrcnce iiad iciidcicd ii uecessary For nic, lu&tead of 
▼isitini; Behidnr myfteir, for the purpose of executing the retoltttion I 
bad taken, to employ Monlavee Abdul Kidir Khan on the occanon.' He 
aocordingly, on the 15th ultimo, attended the Regent, to w hom he deU> 
vered himself in nenrly the terms I had dictaitd tu iiim : and the svibstance 
or whicli was, '* that liaving well weighed wliat iiad passed on his (the 
" Regent's) part at our conference, I could not but allow that there was a 
" great deal of reaion, ai wall at of candour and Idndneat in what he had 

stated : that I felt aa he had declared himielf to do ; namely, that in 
"efiect, the ma!n end of my minion had been obtained in the satisfactioa 

which I had derived from my personal interview with the Rajah and 
" himself: that it clearly appeared to me, from the fu ts he had so oblig- 
" ingiy iet forth at our latti meeting, that my longer sUy at present in 
" Nepanl traa not likely, under theexitting circumstances, to contribate to 
** the advancement of the conunerdal objects of my deputation ; that I did 
«( not consider mysd( in this case, to he anthoriied by your Lordahqi to 
"prolong my visit indefinitely : hiu tiiit, happily, this point was ofthe less 
" consequence luiw. as tlx- cdicii d undcrbtandins^ and confidence recently 
*' established bctwceu the two governments having at length removed 
" every other bar to their unreserved intercourse, my visit might be re> 
" pealed at some future period." To this tlie Moulavee added, on my 
part, some protestatKms of my jMnoaal -icapect and attachment concluding 
with saying, that as the unhealthy season was approaching fast, it was my 
request that I might have my audience of leave on as early a dav as should 
be conveniently practicable. — The Regent, in his answer, expressed great 
concern at the necessity which I appeared to think there was for ray early 
dqiartare: and lamented thatdrcamstances were so unfavourable to the gra- 
tification of the desire he had to cultivate my friendship. He should yield* 
liiWLvcr, he said, with whatever reluctance, to my wishes: but ttoi Without 
indulging the expectation of making himself amjilc .tincnds ousomefuture 
occasion, for liis disappointment in the present instance. 

The following day (the 17th March) we set out for Xhatniandu, wlierc, 
on the Slst, myself and the gentlemen of my party dined in tlie palace by 
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invitation of fiebadur Sah, who sat in the room with us during our repast: 
and when it wat over, condacted us through the garden and otlier adjoin- 
ing parts, irith every mark oFthe politart attention. In the course of the 
evening he touched generally on what had passed between ns relative to 
my departure ; regretted that circumstances should compel me to leave 
Nepaul so (jiiickly ; openly expressed his hope and wish tliat atj early 
occasion nii^hi oH'er, favourable to the renewal of the personal intercourse 
which had been (&u agreeably to him) commenoed between at, and signi« 
lied his desire to be informed particularly what powers oar government 
was-in amity with, or otherwise, to the end that^ having now determined to 
esteem the friends and enemies of the Company as his own, he might re< 
eulate his carriage towards them accord in!i,ly. To this point I thought it 
suRficient lo reply, that I was persuaded so strong a manifestation of his 
good will towards the Company's government would be highly gratifying 
to your Lordship; and thatas, happily, there no longer existed any reserve 
between him and your Lordships he would donhtlessly be occasionally 
furnished with the kind of information he required. Towards the close 
of this visit it was settled t!i:tt I sliould have niy audience of leave on the 
24tli following. It may be proper to notice to your Lordship iu this 
place, that the Rajah was not present on this occasion. 

On the 94th we accordingly took oar leave, the Rajah hearing a part in 
th» ceremony. BehMlnr SIh reiterated bis former profeaaions of friend* 
ship and attachment, expressing, however, at the tame' time, some solici- 
tude, lest, as opinions weie liable to be at vari:nice on such questions, the 
Company's government in ihiscounti v nIiouIiI not always consider him in 
the amicable light which your Lordship had done. 1 answered, that as the 
maintenance of the Company's true interests must at all times be the primary 
object of those entrusted with the management of their aflairs ; and as the 
cultiv.v ion uf a friendly intercourse with Nepaol was manifestly blended, 
in an iniim»te degree, with that object, he might be assured that, on such a 
point, there could never be but one opinion entertained by the British 
administration in India. 
Flrevions to our departure, some presents were sent to me for your 
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Lordflhip, and a Tew for myseir; an aocoanl of wKich I shall transmit to 
the Persian transbtor. 

It it a justice I owe to the gentlemen who attended the deputation, to 
assure your Lordship, that during our short stay inNcpaul, ihcy seconded 
with zeal, and I have reason to think with considernhle success, my endea- 
vours to conciliate all ranks among tlie natives, and to inspire them with 
respect and r^nl lev our nation. It gives me pleasure to be able also to 
addf that the whole of onr followers conducted themselves on all occttionf 
in the most unexceptionable manner. 

We left Khatm^ndu on the 24th ultimo, and were escorted to that town 
by Roodur iker Sah, at the head of the Rajah's company ofguards. From 
thence to the borders of Nepaul (which we passed yesterday) we were 
attended by Zorawar Singh, the governor of the Western Turrye. The 
attontiona which we experienced from both these officers (more especially 
from the former, who* as I have before noticed to your Lordship^ is a brother 
of the Dewan Bern Sah, and a kinsman of the Rajah), joined to the more 
than ordinary kindness anfl respect with which we were nniformly treated 
by the inhabitants of Nepaul in general, while they have impressed us all 
with the liveliest satisfaction, have a claim to my most particular ackQOW* 
ledgnents, which I have accordingly in some measure conveyed to the 
Rsjab. 

I arrived at this place to>day, ajid expect to reach Ghoprah by the 
ISth, whet) I sliall immediately dismiss all my' extra servants; a few, who 
accompanied me irom Calcutta, excepted 

On my arrival at the Presidency, I shall submit to your Lordship an 
account of the measures which I took, with the view of obtaining the infor- 
mation required of ne by your Lordship*s instructions ; and of the extent 
(inconuderable at it hat been) to which I have been able to fulfil them. 

I have the honour to be, fee. 
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K. 

T» till Most Jfoldt Marquis dtntwaUis, ML G. d-c. 'tre* tb-c, Gwtmor Getural 

istComeU, 

IIt Lokd» 

I BAD the honour of apprising you, under date the 4th of April, that it was 
my intention to aulMnic to yonr Lordihip the tetnit of the fewobaeryatioDS 
on Nepaul, which the short dnration of my visit to that country had qua* 

lificd me to make. 

I accortlinplv, soon after my return to the Presidency, began to arrange 
the notes which I had made with this view, and had advanced consider* 
ably in my task about a month ago, when I was seiied with a ferer which 
6bl%ed me to lay it aside, and from the eflects of which, I am only now 
vecoveringp 

I lament the interruption the mora, as I could have wished to have ao* 
quitted myself of this task before your Lordship's departure for Madras, 
which 1 must now despair of being able to do: thous^h I shall resume it 
immediately, and prosecute it with as liiilc delay as possible. 

I have the honour to be, kc. ice. 

To tht HonmrtAk jSr /o/b» ^or<, BarU Commr Gmeralt m 

CotauiL 

HOMOURABLE SiR, 

Having at length thrown together, in the best manner time would allow, 
the observations that occurred to me in my late shoit visit to Nepaul, as 
well as the result of the enquiries that circumstances permitted me to make, 
conceniing dmt and tho n^liiioaring oooittrici, I have now the honour to 
tubmik the same to your tDdalgent coniidcntion, enlertanlng little other 
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hope of this essay proving acceptable, besides what rests on the novelty 
of its sulijcct, \s liich, I trust, will in some measure compensate for the im- 
perfect and hasty manner in which it is treated. 

I had intenckd to Ulwlnte come passages of tke Memoir with a few 
views and other dnwiDg;s> of which I havebeen nnfoitinntdy disappointed. 
I shall endeavour, however, to soppljr this deficiency Imealter. 

Art Wiaimh lOfl Ifmtatr, 1799. 



L. 

iihmormdum rupuHi^ Uu Cmmerce ofJ^epatAi deUnred to the Cwtnur 

GmeraL 

The«b is good reaion to betieve, that, could a free and secure comma* 
nicalion be opened between Benp^al and Tibet, the woollen staples of 
Great Bi ituiu might be disposed of to the inhabitants of the latter country 
to a very considerable aiuuuut. 

Both the Tibets are extremely elevated regions, and therebre excessively 
cold. It is to the upper Tibet, however, that we must priadpally look 
on this occasion ; ihtU being an infinitely more CXMnsive and populous 
country, than the Kuchar, or lower Tibet, which separates Nepaul and the 
mountainous tract, stretching to the eastward of that valley, from the 
upper, or Tibet proper. 

The cold is so extrcmo in Tibet that the inhabitants, lor want of woollena 
of a proper kind, are said to he objiged to encumber themselves to rach 
a degree with the clothing ordinarily in use among them, as absolotely 
renders it difHcult for them to move under the load. 

They manuiacture, it is true, some coarse woollen stuffs of the rug 
kind : hut these would uot appear to he either well suited, in point of 
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warmth, to the aeverity of the cliaute, or to be made in any great 
quantity. 

Be this n it nuy, I undentand that our wooUoMt hpth fine and ordi- 
vtuft ere bought up in that ooantry, whenever the Beoperiet* cenry then 
thither, with g^eet avidity. The twoHMloared cloths (particularly those 
having red on one side, and blue or yellow on the other) are preferred 
by the superior classes, to whom, it is probable, warm flannels of the finer 
sort would also be highly acceptable. Fur thu poorer descriptions per* 
hapi nothing wonU answer so well as our blanketing. 

This is a traffic, however, which hitherto has never been eng^^^ in ex- 
cepting on a very inconstderable scale t and even on suoh a scale hqt very 
rarely. 

The reason of this is to he j?articularly sought for in the jealousy of the 
states between us and Tibet, and in their ignorance of the true principles 
and advantages of a free oonnnefce. Soueihing, perhaps, ought also to 
be referred to the distmsllbl character of the Chinese, who of late yean 
have^asBumcd pretty openly the entire government of TibeL It would 
seem, at least, to have been owing to that court, that the attempts of Mr. 
Hastings to open a free commcrcinl intercourse with Tibet were defeated. 

But besides this obstacle to a direct communication between Bengal 
and that part of Upper Tibet, of which Lehasseh (or Lassa) is the capital^ 
there has always, perhaps, existed another (no less lerioos), in the unfa- 
vourable circnmitances which are opposed to oooiniercial enterpriea in 
this quarter by the country of the Oeeb Rajah, whic!i [ rates Tibet 
from Btnj^al, These consist partly in the rugged nature of that country; 
but possibly more in liie wrettliccJ policy of its sovereign, by wlion?, I 
have been assured, such heavy imposts have been usually laid on ibe trade 
It ahnost amount to a prohibition of it. But to whatever canse the fact i» 
to be attributed, it is pretty certain, I believe, that adventurers from Ben- 
gal prefer the circuitous route to Tibet by Nepml, to the nearer one by 
the country called by us Boutan. 

« TmwiliiVDMMfasBto. 
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It may, nevertheless, still be practicable to engage the Deeb Rajah 
Moner or later to euter into a commercial treaty with our government, on 
a biris of Mci|inMnd adTantige. 

A convention of tliit kfaidt however, would not make it the leii proper 
forus to eodcaTOOr to find out other channels for the conveyance of the 
Maples which have been mentioned to Tibet. For though Lehasseh and 
those parts lying directly to the northward, and to the eastwanl of that city, 
might perhaps b« most readily supplied with our commodities by the way 
of fioutan, yet if we wi»h to push our commerdU ipeenlatiMn into the 
western parta of Tibet (which weuld Mem to pronuie m at gpod a market 
IS the eastern), we mnst for this purpose turn our eye towards Nepaolt 
from whence too it might possiUy appear, that the eastern trade oould he 
carried on witli great advantage. 

Let us suppose Khatniandu to be the centre from whence our staples are 
to be distributed throughout Tibet. The merchandize would proceed as 
high as Segouly, situated on the feoori Ounduck, hy water. Hence it woiild 
pass to Hetioina, on carriages or bnilock^ hk Ibnr or five days. From 
Hettowra it would be transported by hill-porters, in three or four days, to 
Khatroandu. These porters are capable of carrying bales weighinti from 
eighteen to twenty-four Dhlrnies, or from forty-five to sixty Seer, Bengal 
bazar weight:* and consequently, from 10 (0 ISfueoes t^f yard-wide broad 
cloth. They receive finr the trip from Hettowra to KhilmSndA from 1^ to 
rupee, according to the season of the year, and the weight of their load. 

At Khatmandu, the merchants or caravans will disperse. Those having 
goods intended for the Lehasseh, or eastern market, would convey them 
hv porters (o Listee, (be Ncpaul frontier town on that side, and only three 
days (.lisiaucc ironi Kooti, a considerable town of Tibet. This journey 
may be performed with ease in eight days. 

The Nepaul mart or entrepot for sopptyiaf IKggcrcheh or Teeihoo 
LAmboo and the adjacent partSi would be Ohoalka, with is situated bcIow 
the pass of Phullak, whence Tibet may be entered with greater ease than 
by Kooti. Dhoalka is not above five easy days journey from KbaCmandtU 

* Bdi« fim akat SlOlo 90ft lb. ««|ht. 
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The merchandise intended for middle Tibel, or that part of Tibet lying 
directly to the northward oi Nepaui, would be transported to Rutsoosi 
die fmitier towo of Nqptml in that quarter. Thk weald take 7 or t dqra. 

Tbe article* deaigiied for the sopply of the norlli^weit parta of Tibe^ 
would have to proceed to Joomlah, or rather toililaq|Mttlf Chinachin. Ghia* 
nacliin is pretty near a month's journey for a caravan from Khalmandu, to 
the north-west of which it lies. This is the frontier station of Nepaul in the 
Taklakhar quarter. Taklakharisa town of Tibet of considerable note. It it 
about IS jeurnietfidm Cihinachin, hut much nearer to the bordm of the 
Joombh district Chinachin ought also be approached by the way of At- 
mexah j but aa, to take thit route, merchanti would have to advance ftr ap 
into Rohitcund, it would not answer, probably, so well for the staples in 
question as the Khatmandu road : though, doubtlcs'sly, it would seem to be 
the properest channel for the exports of liie Vizier's country, and perhaps 
of Benares. We are here, however, considering only of the best routti 
for the British ttaplei. 

It may be thought thinfe would be no necewity for our merchants li* 
miting their enterprise! or Speculations to the Nepaul borders; bat though 
there should really be no serious obstacles to their pusliinij their expedi- 
tions into the interior parts of Tibel, \ ct I am inclined to believe that they 
would find it equally advantageous to dispose ol their commodities sever- 
ally at Liktee, Dhoelka, Rumoob, and Chinachin to the Tibet traders, who^ 
if not restrained by their Chinese masters, woold meet probably be very 
ready to repair thither for the purpose of dealing with them. It is true 
that they would not obtain :U tlicsc marts so high a price for their goods 
as thev would vichl in the interior parts ; but, on the other hand, it is to be 
considered tlial iheir risk would be less, the return quicker, and their se- 
curity (being tmder the protection of the Nepaul goveromeDt) greater. 

Ourmerehants would at these pbcCs receive from the Tibet traders, in 
exchange for thev woollens, loB. gold dust, gpld ingots, borax, and mnak 
principally. There are probably some other articles, as munjeet, antimony, 
kc. which might be advantageously imported hither for the European 
market. Muojeet, however, is the produce chiefly of the lower Tibet, and 
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lontlfwti lulbi and' i* |bei«foi« almoin entirely m tlw faandt oT th^ Ne- 

paiilians. 

It might not be amiss, in the infancy ot the trade, to abolish ail duties on 
woollens of fii iiith manufacture exported from Bengal to Nepaul, whether 
for the UM of that ooontrjr or the cooKunptum of Tibet 

Admitting all the preceding remarhs and snggettions to be well fbnndedi 
it remains to consider how any comnevdad acheqiebailt npon them is to 
be carried into cfTcct. 

ir, on the one !i:tnd, the Nepaul government wcie sufficiently intelligent 
to discern, and sutiiciently energetic to promote its own best interests, and 
the Ghinew officen, on the other, raised no obstacles in the way of the 
Tibet specvhtors, there wonld be nft difficulty in the natter. There are 
perhaps a few members of the former (wl at their head, I believe. Is Beha- 
dur Sih himself) who are not ignorant of the advantages which their coun* 
try would derive from its becoming the channel thoroughfare of such a 
commerce as might be carried on betweea these provinces and Tibet ; but 
the majority being of a deicripUoo whjch hf^ds trade in a very cheap 
ligh^ the superior understaadiag of one or two iodiTiduals has not been 
able to cennteract the effects of that cbstioate jealoDsy widi which those 
people are so well known to have regarded all sorts of intercourse with us 
till within the last two or three years. It is not necessary in this place to 
enquire how far we have, duriug this period, succeeded in our endeavours 
to remove tbif distrust. It will be sufficient to observe, what certainly is 
not to be denied, that though wp wf doubt have accomplished a good dea^ 
yet we have i^pt inspired thena with thed^ree of confidence necessary to 
actuate them, before we can reasonably expect to derive all those commercial 
advantages to which a solid and cordial cimnection with the Nepaul go- 
vernment seems capable of leading. 

By a due and watchful attention, however, to this point, it is highly 
probable that we shall, sooner or later, attain our object. Perhaps, Indeed, 
no better opportunity for the purpose could ponibly offer at any time than 
that which presents itself at this moment. 

In a letter dc^Visred to Lord Ck>mwalUs by Deen»>nath Opadiah on the 
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eve or his Lordship's depwtnre from Bengal, the Rajah orNcpaal rerers to 
his Vakeel and to me Tor an expbnation of his wishes on a certain point, 
towards the accomplishment orwiiich he solicits hii Lordsliip's f^ood offices. 
The object alluded to is the obtaining of the Ferguunahs ofRodurpoor, 
KiiLipoor, and jCewuIpoorfrom the Visier, in tmtu Thew FlnguniMbc 
constiCate the Torry^ or low lands oTKemaoon, which last belongs to the 
Rajah of Nepaul, and the poMCasion of them on any terms, is a point 
that the Nepaul government has very much at heart, the gniln they 
produce being of the utmost consequence to the malndmance ofthe troops 
which the Rajah is obliged to keep on foot in the Keuiaoou quarter. The 
possession of these districli would also open to diem an oMier comcnoaica* 
tion with their wealemmoit frontier than thejr have at present 

If onr goTemnent thould lee no objection to their being gnitified in 
thia particular, it is not improbable that they woold not only accept it 
under any stipulations that might be judged necessary, with a political view 
to the prevention of future encroachments, or other disagreeahJe conse- 
quences of neighbourhood, but also consent, in return, to the establishment 
of a oomnMrdal anceroonne with Tibet on the plan slightly delineated 
above ; and to the raiidettcy of a British minister in Nepaul, for the pur- 
pose of watching over the interests of the merchants ; ofpromotin?; t!ie ex- 
tension of the trade ; and of improving the frit-ndsliip and good under* 
Standing at present subsisting between the two governments. 

In the difierent conversations which I have had with the Vakeel, on the 
subject of his court's wishes relatiTo to Kishipoor, Sec. and to which ap- 
. plication time did not allow Lord Gornwallis to give any answer, I have 
not scrupled to declare pretty plainly, that I did not see how so delicate a 
request could be urged either with propriety, orany probahiliiv ofsuccess, 
till the mutual confidence and good understanding; of the two govern- 
ments should be so firmly and unequivocally established, as totally to re- 
move any sort of reserve. When his master, I observed, should have 
manifested the sincerity of his desire to improve his connection with the 
Comprny, by co-operating cordially irith the government in the measures 
neeestary to the ciiMtoal introduction of a free comuercial btercoone 
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between the two countr{e$ there VM notliinjr which he could reasonably 
solicit, or tbe Company properly comply with, which he might not bope to 
obtain. 

The Vakeel appearing to be convinced by the reaKWung, and to be de> 
urontorasceriaininKwhat I conceived remained to be done for accom- 
plishing the object I had insisted on, 1. presented him with a paper, of 
which the rullowing is i tr.mslation, and which he promised to transmit 
immediately to B^^hadiir S.ili, seconded by sucb explanations and argu* 
menis as should occur to him on the subject. 

In tbe event of tlie Nepaul government's manifesting a disposition to 
enter upon a formal discussion of these propositions, tbe necessary nego* 
dation may be conducted either at the Presidency, or by the ageiAsy of the 
person wliutn Covcrnmentmay select for the station of resident in Nepaul, 
and who might be deputed to Khatinandu in tbe first instancy for the ex» 
press purpose of settlin?^ tlic new treaty ol commerce. 

Should the business assume this desirable aspect, it may be necessary to 
request Lord Macartney's* exertions towards fadlitating tbe suoceisfal 
operation of tiie new treaty, which would very materially depend on the 
conduct which the Chinese government in Tibet should pursue upon the 
occasion. 

Upon tbe final adjustment oftbis aflair to tlie satisfaction ofourGoveni- 
ment, there are two or ibree points ol inierior importance, in which it would 
perhaps be right to gratify tbe Rajah of Nepaul, but which it is not nece8> 
sary to state in this place, at I have mentioned them on other occasions to 
the Governor General. 

Meads for the Iviprovemenl of the Treat/- of Commerce with the Repaid 
Goytrnnutit, as submitted to Behadur Sahbjr Deena-nAlh Opadiak. 

1. The Maharajah duly to consider the terms of the commercial treaty of 

M.iicli, 1 79 1 : to wcij;h well the adviuitaiics likely to result to his own 
goverument, as well as to liie Company's, from a cordial and regulated 

* Lord MacamNgr the dkie of this ftftt, io China. 
3G 
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pursuit of the objects of it : and to evince his regard for the English, and his 
desire to cultivate their friendship, by promoting: to the best of his power, 
the extension of their woolieu trade, in particular, into such parts of Tibet 
at dull appear to be nortcwilyapcaMibktlirottgbllwtcrritoricsorNcpauL 
f . To agree, for tfaia pwpoae, to the foUoiringatipalationa in faToar of 
the English conaieroe,in additkm to thoae alieady fixed by the aToreaaid 
treaty. 

3. To enp;a2;e generally to lake all traders from the Compnny's pos* 
sessions under his protection : and to afibrd them every security and in* 
dnlgenoeifariiig tbdritaf inhii eoontry, that the iMcreita and nature of 
hit governfloeDt will allow : onderstaiufing by the traders here nendoned, 
iudi aa may from time to time enter the territories of Nepaul for oommer- 
cbl purposes under R6wannehs (or licenses) fCgularly obtained from the 
COStom-liousc ofliccr of Manjie. 

4. Tu facilitate the mercantile operations of the aforesaid traders, by 
conseutinjr to the occasional or constant residence (as circumstances may 
render necessary) of one or mmre native Gdnnahtahs, or agients, at each 
of the following places, situated near the common borders of the Nepaul 
dominions and Tibet ; 

via. 1. At Listee in the Kooti quarter. 

9. At Dhoalka in the north-east quarter. 

3. At Kussooali in the ICheeroo and Joongah quarters. 

4. At Bceniahehr (of MuUibtim) in theLoddadc and Ifoostang 

qnarters. 

and 5. At Chinachin b the Takbkhar quarter. 

5. To take the proper measures for securing to sucli Gnniashtahs and 
their servants suitable accommodations fur themselves .<nd merchandize; 
the Gumashtahs defraying the expenses of the same, and yielding, in all 
respects, during their reaidene^ due obedienoe to the aotliority of the 
Maharajah's oBSkwts governing in the several place* enumerated. 

6. To enpge diat the aforesaid GAmashbdia, fieoparies, or traders^ 
shall be permitted to expose their merchandize to sale at the several places 
recited above, and to deal witliout any restraint with such fihootia Bet^pariea, 
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or traders, as may repair to the said frontier stations, for the purpose of 
purcliasing or liarierin^ llieir comntodities. 

7. To pri uu&e that the aiorc&aid Guma^htahs or Beoparies shall be liable 
to no demands of mj kind, or on an y p r etence whatsoever, from the oflioen 
governing at the frontier stations spedfied, or from any other officers of the 
Nepaul gorernnient, save and except the duties settled by the treaty of 
March 179I1 and such other additional moderate Dustoor, or Tecs, on the 
actu.1I realised amount of their sales ^whether the same be in gold, or silver, 
or articles of barter) as shall hereal tcr be fixed to be paid to the command- 
ing officers at die fnmtier plsoea ennmerated, on their receipt from the 
said officers of passports or Roirannehs pa KbitmftndA. 

8. To i^ree to the substituting in lien of the frontier phu»s aboire men- 
tioncd, any others tbat may hereafter appear to be more favourably sita* 
atcd for the commercial purposes in view. 

9 To en<;age to regulate the duties to be levied on Uie returning trade 
from Tibet, whetlier this consist of silver or of gold, or of raw or manufactur* 
ed materials the produce of tbat country, on equitable principles, and in a 
manner calculated to guard the merchants especially from the inconve- 
niracet and losses liable to result from vezatioua delay, and ill-regulated 
Imposts. 

10. To consent, finally, to the residence of an Etii;lish gentleman and 
suitable retinue in Nepaul, for the combined purposes of facilitating and 
aiding the operations of the traders ; of watching over and controlling their 
conduct, of endeavouring to extend the general commerce, and of improv- 
ing the friendship and beneficial connection so happily commenced be< 
tween the Maharajah and the Company's government. 

W. K. 
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Some Account of the Invasion of J\''epaul by Purthi A'erain. Extracted from 
Father Giuseppe's " AccomU of J>fip^" in iht Second Volvnu of the 
Asiatic Researches, p. 315* 

Aftfu tlic ile;Ub of their sovereiscn, the nobles of Lelit Pattan nominatetl 
for iheir king Gainprrjas, a man possessed of the greatest inQucnce io 
Nepal; but some years afterwards they removed him from bis govern- 
meot, and conferred it upon tbe king of B'hat^n ;* but he also, a short 
time afterwards, was deposed ; and, after having put to death ;inot!ior king 
■wIk) succeeded him, t!iey made an (iffer of tlie c^overnmerjt to I'i il"hwiua- 
rayan.t who had already commenced war. Prit'hwinarayan, deputed one 
uf Ills brothers, by name Delmerden Sah, to govern the kingdom uf L<elit 
PMtan,aiid h« was in the actual government of it when I arrived at Nepil; 
but tbe nobles perceiving that F^it'bwinar&yan still continued to interrupt 
the tranquillity of the Icingdum, tliey disclaimed all subjection to him, and 
acltnowledged for their sovereign Delmerden Sah, who continued the war 
against his brother Prit'hwinarayan : but some years afterwards, they even 
deposed Delmerden Sah, and elected in his room a poor man of Lelit 
Pattan, who was of royal ori^n. 

The king of B'hatgio, in order to wage war with the other kings of N6- 
pil, had demanded assistance from Prit'hwin&r&yan, butseeii^ that Pri'th* 
winarayan was pessessing himself of the country, he was obl%ed to desist, 
and to lake measures for the defence of his own possessions; so that the 
king of Gorc'h^,^; althouj^h he l>ad been formerly a subject of Gainprejas, 
taking advantage of tbe dissensions wliicli prevailed among the other kings 

* Btuklgoag. t Piulbi Nerun. t Goorkh*. 
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of Nepal, attached to his party many of the mountain^chiefs, promising to 
keep them in possession, and also to aur^mcnt tlicir authority and impor- 
tance ; and, if any of them were guilty of a breach offailh, lie seized their 
country, as he had done to the kings of Marecajis, although his relations* 
The kki% of GArc'hi hming already poueiwd hhnsdf ofdl the flxmn- 
tains which surroand the plain of N6pU, began to descend into the flat 
oonntry, imagining be should he able to carry on his operations with the 
same facility and success as had attended him on the hills; and, having 
drawn up his army before a town, containing about FOOO houses, situated 
upon a hill, called Cirtipur,* about a Ic^j^ue's distance from Cal'hmaudu, 
employed his utmost eode«voiirs to get possession of it. The inhahitantt 
of Cirtipur MceiviDg no support from the king of Ldit Plattan, to whom 
they were subject, applied for assistance to Gunprejas, who immediateiy 
marched with his whole army to their relief, gave battle to the army of the 
kin',; of Coic'lia, and (ibtaincd a complete victory. A brother of the king 
of G6rc'ha was killed on tlic held of battle ; and the king himself, by the 
assistance of good bearers, naiTOwly escaped with his life by fleeing into 
the mountains. AAer the action, tlie inhabitants of Cirtipur demanded 
Gatnprejas for their Icing, and the nobles of the town went to confer with 
him on the busies $ iMit, being all assembled in the same apartment with 
tliL Uti-. tlipv were all surprised and seized by his people. After the 
seizure ol those persons, Gainprcjas, perhaps to revenge himself uf those 
nobles, for having refused their concurrence to his nomination as king, 
privately caused some of them to be put to death ; another, by name Da* 
nuvanta, was led through the city In a woman's dress, along with several 
others, clothed in a ridiculous and whimsical manner, at the expense of 
the nobles of Lelit Paltan. They were then kept in close confinement 
for a long time: at last, after m.ilini; certain promises, and interesting all 
the principal men of the country in their behalf, Gainprejas set them at 
liberty. 



* Kifdiipooi'. 
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The king of GorcMia, despairing of his ability to get possession of the 
plain of Nepal by strength, hoped to effect his purpose by causing a fa- 
mine ; and with ihis design suUooed troops at ail the passes of the moun- 
tains to prevent «ny ioterooune with N£pil ; and bh orders were most 
rigorously obeyed, for every person who was fonnd in the road, with only 
a little salt or cotton about liitn, was hung upon a tree ; and he earned all 
the inhabitants of a neighbouring village to be put to death in a most cruel 
manner: even the women and children did not escape, for having supplied 
a little cotton to the inhabitants of Nepal ; and, wtien 1 arrived iu that 
country at the beginning of 1769, it was a most horrid spectacle to behold 
io many people hanging on trees in the road. However, the king of 
G6reh*hi being also disappointed in his expectations of geining his end 
by this project, fomented dissensions anmngthe nobles of the three king* 
doms of N('pal, and attached to his party many of the principal ones, by 
holding forth to them liberal and enticinjr promises ; for which purpose 
he had about 2000 firahmens io his service. When he ibougbc he had 
acquired a party sufficiently strong, he advanced a second time with his 
army to Gfrtipor, and laid siege to it on the north-west quarter, diat he 
might avoid exposing his army between the two cities of Gat'hmandu and 
Lelit Pattan. After a sie2;c of several months, the kinj^ of Gorc'ha de- 
manded the rcgciicv of ilie town ol ('ii tij)ur; when the commandant of 
the town, seconded by the approbation oi tlic inhabitants, dispatched to 
him by an arrow a very impertinent and exmperating answer. The king 
of G6rc*hil was sp much enraged at this mode of proceeding, that he gave 
immediate orders to all his troops to storm the town on every side ; but 
the inhabitants bravely defended it, so that all the efforts of his men availed 
him nothing; and, when he saw that his army had failed of gaininpi; the 
precipice, and that his brother, named Suroparatna, had fallen wounded 
by an arrow, ht was obliged to raise the siege a second time, and to re* 
treat with h» army from Girtipur. The brother of the king was aftei^ 
wards cured of his wound by our Father, Michael Angelo, who is at pre* 
sent in Bettia. 
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After the action the king of Oorc'hi sent his army against the ting of 
Lamji (one of the twenty-four kitig» who reign to the westward of Nepal) 
bonkring upon liu own kingdom of Gorc'hi. After many desperate 
engagements, an aooommodation took place with tlw king of Lamji : and 
the king of Gbrc'hk collecting all hi* forces, sent them for the third time 
to besiege Clrdpur ; and the army on this expedition was commanded by 
his brother Suriiparatna. The inhabitants of Cirtipur defended themselves 
with their usual bravery ; and after a siege of several months, the three 
kings of Nepal assembled at Gat'bmandu to march a body of troops to the 
relief of Cirtipur. One day in the afteinooa they attacked some of the 
Tanas of the Gdre'hians, bat did not succeed in forcing them, because the 
king of Gorc'bi's party had been reinforced by many of the nobility, who, 
to ruin Guiiiprcjiis, were willin?; to saciifice their own lives. The inhabi- 
tants ol Cirtipur havini; already sustained six or seven moutiis siege, a 
noble of Lelit Pattan called Danuvanta tied to the Gorc'b^ party, and 
treacherously introduced their army into the town. The inhabitants might 
still have defended themselves, having many other fortresses in the upper 
parts of the town to retreat to ; but the people of Gore' ha having pui>lished 
a general amnesty, the inhabitants, greatly exhausted by the fatigue of a 
long siege, surrendered themselves prisoners upon the faith of that pro- 
mise. In the mean time the men of Gore 'ha seized ail the gates and for- 
tresses within the lawn; but two days afterwards Prt^liwioarayan, who 
was at NavacAta (a long day's journey distant) issued an order to Sur&p«^ 
ratna, his brother, to put to death some of tlie principal inhabitants of the 
town, and to cut off* the noses and lips of every one, even the infants, who 
were not found in the arms of their mothers ; orderinc; at the same time 
all the noses and lips which had been cut ofi to be preserved, that he might 
ascertain how many souls there were, and to change the name of tbe town 
into Naskat&pur, which sigpiifies the town of cutpnoses. Tlw order was 
carried into execniicm with every mark of horror and cruelty, none eicap- 
ing but those who could play on wind instruments; although Father 
Michael Angclo, wlio, without knowing that such an inhuman scene was 
then exhibited, had gone to the house of Surdparatna, and interceded 
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mv-cb in favour of the poor idltahitnnts. Many of them put an end to 
their lives in despair ; others came in great bodies to us in search of medi- 
cines ; aad it was matt shocking to see lo many living people with their 
teeth and noses reteroblioK the skulls of the deceased. 

Afier the capture of Cirtipur, Pric'hwinarayan dispatclicc] immediately 
liisaimy to lav siege to llie jj^reat city of Leiit Pattan. The Gorc'hians 
surroiMiflcti linll the city t<' 'he westward with t!icir Tanas ; ;ind, my house 
being situated near ilie !i,alc of that <piarter, I was obliged to retire to 
Cal'hmandu to avoid being exposed to the fire of the besiegers. After 
many engagements between the inhabitants of the the town orLelit Pattan 
and the men orGorc'hi, in which much blood was apiUed on both sides, 
the formcrwere disposed to surrender themselves, from the fear of having 
their noses cut off, like those at Cirlipur, and also their right hand-.: a 
barbarity the Gorc'hians had threatened thetn with, unless they would 
surrender within five days. One night all the Gorc'hians quitted the 
nege of Lellt Pattan to pursue the English army, which, nnder tbe com- 
nand of Captain Kinloch, had already taken Siddii, an important Tort at 
the foot of the Nepal hills, which border upon the kingdom of Tirh&t: 
but Captain Kinlocli not bciiicj able to penetrate the hillsj eitlier on tlic 
Siduli quarter or by the pass at Harcapur, in the kingdom of Macwanpur, 
the army of Guic'ha returned to Nepal to direct their operations against 
the city of Gat*hm&nd6« where Gainprejas was, who had applied for sac- 
coor to the English. Daring the siege of Cat'hmindd the Brihmens of 
06rc'h^ came almost every night into the city, to engage the chiefs of the 
people on the part of their kinj; : .md the more cffectnallv to impose upon 
poor Gainprejas, many of the principal iirahuicns went lo liis house, and 
told iiim to persevere with confidence, that the chiefs of the Gorc'ha army 
were attached to his cause, and that even they themselves would ddiver 
up their king Prit'hwinarayan into his hands. Having by these arUficcs 
procured an opportunity of detaching from his party all his principal suh> 
jects, tempting t!iem with liberal promises according to their custom, one 
night the men of Gorc'ha entered the city without opposition ; and th^ 
wretched Gainprejas peiceivjng he was betrayed, naci scarce time tu escape 
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vitli about tliice liuiulrcd o\' his best niid most faithful I^Iindustani troops 
towaiiK I.elii P.utan ; wliicb place, lu)\v>. vcr. be rcncbed the same iii.;ht. 

The king ol Gorc'ha having made himseli niastei ofCat hmaiidu in the 
year 1769, persisted in the attempt of posKssing himieir also or the 
city or Lelil Pattan, promising all the nobles that he would suffer them to 
remain in the possession of their pmperty, that he would even augment it; 
and, because the noljles of Lelit Pattan placed no reliance on the f.iith of 
his promises, he sent his domestic priest to make this protestation ; that, if 
he failed to acquit himself uf his promise, he should draw curses upon 
himself and his family even to the fifth past and succeeding generation ; 
so that the unhappy Gainprejas and the king of Lelit Fattan, seeing that 
the nobility were disposed to render themselves subject to the king of 
Gorc'ha, withdrew themselves with their people to the king of B'hatgin. 
^Vl1rn tlic city of I.elit Petlan became subject to the king of Gore "ha, lie 
continued for some lime to treat the nobility with great attention, and pro* 
posed to appoint a viceroy of the city from among them. Two or three 
months afterwards, having appointed the day for malting his formal en- 
trance into the city of Lelit PattaOi he made use of innumcrHblc strata* 
gems to get into bis possession the persons of the nobility, and in the end 
succeeded ; he had prevailed upon them to permit their sons to remain at 
court as companions of his sou ; he had dispatched a noble of each house 
to Navaci&t, or New Fort, pretending that the apprebepaions he enters 
tained of them had prevented his making a public entrance into the cilys 
and the renkaining nobles were seiied at the river without the town, where 
they went to meet him, agreeably to a prior engagement. Afterwards he 
entered the city, made a visit to the temple of Baghero, adjoining to our 
habitation, and passing in triumph through the city amidst immense num- 
bers of soldiers, who composed.his train, entered the royal palace, which 
had been prepared for his reception : in the mean time parties of his sol- 
diers broke open the houses of the nobility, seiied all their effects^ and 
threw the inhabitants of the city into the utmost consternation. After 
Laving caused all the nobles who were in his power to be put to death, or 
rather their bodies to lie mangled in a horrid manner, he departed with 
a design of besieging B'hatgan : and we obtained permission, through the 

SO 
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interest of his sod, to retire with all the Christians into the possessions of 
the English, 

At the commencement of the year 1769, the king of G6rc*hi acqaired 
poneiiion pf the city of B'hatg^ by the same ejqtedients to which he owed 
hk former tuccesees ; and on hi* entrance with hii troops into the City, 
GainprejaS, seeing he !iad no resource left to save himself, ran courags- 
ously with his attendants towards the king of Gorc'bi, and, at a small dis- 
tance fioni his palanquin, received a wound in his foot, which a few days 
afterwards occasioned his death. The king of Lelit Pattan was confined 
in irons till his death ; and the king of B*hatg&n, being «ery far advanced 
in years, obtained leave to go and. die at Banares. A short time after- 
wards, the mother of Guinprejas also procured the same indulgeuce, hav* 
ing from old a;je already lost her eye-sijht; but before her dt'pr<rlure, 
they took from her a necklace of jewels, as she herself told mc, whtrn she 
arrived at Faina, with the widow of lier grandson : and 1 could not retrain 
from tears, when I beheld the misery and disgrace of this blind and un- 
happy queen. 

The king of Gurc'hi having thus, in the space of four yearct efiected 
the conquest of Nepal, made himself master also of the country of the 
Ciratas, to ihc ca:>t of it, and of other kingdoms, as far as the borders 
of Coch Bihar. After his decease, his eldest son Pratap Sinh,* held the 
government of the whole oonntry ; but icaroely two yean after, on Fratap 
Sinh's death, a yonnger brother, by name Bah&dar Sib, who resided then 
at 9ettw with his unde Delmerden S&h, was invited to mecept of the go» 
vemment; and the beginning, of his government was marked with many 
massacres. The royal familv is in the greatest confusion, because tbe 
queen lays claim to the governiucnt in the name of lic r son, whom she 
had by Prat&p Sinh; and perhaps the oath violated by Trii hwinarayan 
will, m the progress of time, have its effecL Such have been the succesaoss 
' Of the kmgdoms of NipftI, of which Pfit'hwinar&yaa had thus acquired 
possession. 

* Pertaub Singh. 
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Kowli-kan-kolu, tiiL 
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Kowhiliii, no. 

KtichcKjrwa (Cachoiirixa), LL 

KiiirK, It. Jij 31, :l.iO. 

Kurrurbunna, LL 

Ku!>hcn-kc>o!ilicn, R. 1 57. 

Liiliaii. Sec Cliitlciig. 

Loll HukVia. n. L2. 

Lu^uiitunl (ilwfauB/ua/), 195. 
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Lvklioo, R. ios. 
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Ncrjah (Neiiiel, 130). aM. 

Is'imliot>-lar (A'imAoo/Aj), 50. 

Noakotc, 11 J, 1 Ki. 
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Piiioonp-iar, I IQ. 

Pulpa, 2M(>. 

Puplgcmg, liilL 

Patn, or Patun, ZZi ifit. 331- 
Pdlra, 12i 32.g. 
I'auiichTauchy, 335. 
Pt-cpra Rdjepoor, 12, 3'.'y. 
Pfisa, 41, 33(>. 
Phalcli.Kik, M. Uii. 
Phal.aiid.ottk, 1^2; 
Ph'.iriiliiiig {F/ieerpliiiig),74, a^i. 
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Piiiiicra, 330. 
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Purrcwa-bhctT, 33i 33S. 
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Rincliii {ilttmika, 17J), 303. 
Ranichoak, M. 153. 
Rani Powah, 13^ aji 
RapiilP, or Rapti, R. 3Ji 5, 49- 
Ruhlut, 
RoU5*aiah, 

Roybal a {Koghaka], 107. 
Riusooai, 3 5 1 . 
Rtiswlpore, j'.'.'J. 
Scnva, LL» 
Saitc, R. 299. 
Saiikin, 319. 
Siiikd, niii- 

Sctbhoo-dliaal {Setbiyodouf) R. 73. 
Sogouy, 0" 7.iLiZi 
Sekn.iwnah, so<? IVxiri Gunduck. 
Scmra.biilim, 
Scraroun, L2. 
.Slicopoori, M. 1 54. 
■Shtkarguiig, 3'JO. 
Siapric. 3111 
Silhct (Silhl), 129. 
Siudoora, R. Lli. 
Singrowli, iQ. 
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Si»niari, tiL. 
Sogttl-dhoka, 1 95. 
SonuUHT (Sumi)iscr), 12^ 
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Sukaltie, or Sukli, R. 21m. 
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Tadl. R. n2. [U^ Lii. 
Taistoon, (id. 
Tainboli-kaii kula, da 

village, ()2. 

Tocmi {Tumi), Ifji. 

Tecslioo Loniboo. S^e Diggerchch. 

Tilliiwc (TWWau), R. 2it 

ThallkoH-, iia. 

Tlian»i^in, 308. 

Tiburiu, 304. 

Tingri, .SI 7- 

Tingrjc (Jmgri/e), LL 

Tookcha, R. (/WacAa, 10"l), 177. 

'rcoiidiklifcl, 1 .■;6. 

'I'risoolgunga (7"ir«>t%Mnga), R. 122. .110. 
Ulloivii, 3LL 

Uinbccah-gauich (gauteA), 22» 
Varsa, 309. 
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/.BABIAN MCHTS (Forrter-*),a m»c«Mm>i«U 
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neKciilhn,.,,,,,,, 110 

Amsinck'» Tuobridge Wetti, 43 ptatr* and ri»»rM«, *» 

I.elilia Egrntt imperial AXo 4 14 6 

Aucifiit Urili»li Draniii, 3 vol*, ragal svo. double 

rii:umH,, and ilgneile litle-pagtt 3 U O 

ArtofTonaeDiiagt/MlKiijiSTO. 0 0 0 

AfwUon,Bp«em,byStaitli«ri,ftafeMl(a',fa9erWftf«. 1 1 0 

AiMfeoii(0KekKF«^r*««rfate«lKi^|pH«l«t,jMi(8ro. 0 IS 0 

, ra French plate puftr I I 0 

Jitknion'« ('ci>l,tr. I" Crc.it l!ril;iin, imprrial folio. 

Vol. 1... S 5 0 

Babylon and other l'ucii<«, bj tke HoiMe. Antbelb 

H»irkc./»<>/«.-«P. »»» 0 6 0 

BhmeflaU'a HUtory ofN'orfollitCMqrfeto toll voU. 

wyrSvo. an I** platei i » Wtfiw wf 9 18 o 

........ «9 fi 0 

nitlrrj "'^ V"— i-i* « »-« | ie 0 
Buter'i E|;7ptian, Crccinn, and Ronuui Ooitanic, 

impfr.ul 0 16 0 

^ , r<>ya/4to I II 6 

Bil>lio«»|iliia ; or Uc><>kWi>iltini,./MiMV ., 0 5 0 

Beattie'aMiMtndficAAjwrtra*! 0 5 0 

BrilUh Gallcrji of BnsnTii(ii N«. I, t,*, 4, «, «, ud 

%»mMp»pv 14 14 0 

_. . ''T' r'f*" O 14 6 

Briti»li Drama I Mudrrn I, o nru' AVVMiri, ritntidrrai/^ 

cn/arf:rd^ and handrnmcli/ prinhd in /irr lhi(k 

tolumci, royal oclevo 5 10 0 

Balfour'* Muiic, a poem, 8 ^•ie>, ngf«/ 8vo 1 i U 

Biitlerfliei(ColoiiKd S^iniena «f)» taftrW 4tii. feifi^ 

^mni, moraero ............................... 0 4 0 

talh, illn^ratfd hj/ Katta, $itper rtfuiJVh 7 7 0 

Carlidc"* Ti>|iiiiraj>li'H-.iI ni' llniiar; uf Iri-I.in;!, rl'ini/ 

iio.juti puiili'hi d 4 12 0 

ei»'i Briti»h I'orli, il Mill. rf<'n,' '•vo a.i 0 0 

>TraiHktioni>«(y«r«ir, 3 voli. ri>jra/8vu. .. i! 18 6 



ChnNMlo«ical Abridgment of the History uf Great ^. & A 
BritaiD, from the fint Invaiion of tke Roauas 
to tba prBMut Reign. By Art. Vr. Berlxaad da 

Holevilk^voL.1 aade I 4 0 

. large pmper 9 10 

A'iB. Tkb mark- tciU be ct mp lOtilB jImr tirih. 
n*lait jhNMM/ji 1919. 
Co(liUBe«fChiaB,iyAbna4er,M««iHmd#M(»,4to. 0 0 0 

. by Blaaon. 80 jtfaigt impmM 4Wi... 0 0 0 

Turkey, CO plaiet fmjufr/af 4tO 0 0 0 

— R»<si:i, iffif . r /j/ llo 8 8 0 

■■ Au»tfta, M) irlales, imperial Uo. 6 6 0 

Vj\%\aviA, W platet, imperialiUy 9 t) o 

Punithniwilt of China, n flatet, tmperUU 4te 3 18 4 

CoUafanof GleBlniniie,>iMlM»ji.... 0 4 0 

CicaniBiia Open Omnia, BnMati,Ov«if.Ovo. 0 0 0 

ClarU Ciceroaiaaa. *M||F Oto Oil 0 

( I li T. irf I/iIiTatiir*-, 8VO O f 0 

l aiiibnaii I'lclun-s n N'oicl, by Anui; of >"a«i»ca, 

thriT M)l«. ;m.( publithed O 10 0 

Dawibll'i OrienUl Scenery, in Four Serin. — Kxca- 
valioof orBllo^^ ane Striwn— ladiaa Aaliqni* 
tiai, OB0 Serien SaA pUe m muM, <wrf tki 
wtabiKU ly to ite part/btttt e t m fb t t, the 

prtavo Irllrr-pretM «10 0 O 

.\'. U. Jng tingle aerie* mej) be kad, price 35 0 0 
Drydea's Work*^ by Waller feott. III. 10 wb. img 

§vo 9 9 0 

\Mt,fH»teiutmv$«^tnglgt*l^..i 9 IS 0 

De1trett1iBaraael4g«,8viiU. .......... ............. 0 18 0 

— ■■■■■ Peenge. s Tok. 0 10 0 

OeKriptioil of the Ancirot Tcrrarottas in the British 

Mntenm, attk Ferlg-mw J^tigrmvimga, 4to 1 II 0 

F>to>y rt»»aafi4Hk, « It 0 

y. B. The tettrifttve partii If T. Cemhe, Eef. 
and Ihe Engraving* frtm Awtof* t$ If. 

.Ilfxaider, Kuj. PHblithrd tf ttttr ef the 
Truflen fftht Hu»enm. 



L.iyi;i<iuU Oy Google 



A Catalogue oj Books Publhhed Ay 

OiMiDllTypo^Tniiliirnl Arlfquilim, liirludin^ Ainct 
and Herhfrt, iri7* numrroHi pJatf, demii Ito. 

Vol. 1 3 8 O 

Don Qnixote (Jarvit a), 4 ««U. dimijr 8to. a am cdtfl/an S 8 0 
IccuttAtricAL Tor«ca*rnv. A CoUection of One 
BiurfNi View* ef Charcbet, ia the Eavinmof 
IifM<ea,from Drawing* exprewl jr taken for Ihi* 
Work.wiili Dctrriptions from Ihc hfitHoiin-i-n, 
in one toIuidc, 4to 4 4 0 

' ' . *«»»» W«r. "0* /"< 

imfratimu 0 0 0 

K, B. Tkh CMeetioH U ialenM a* an Ittuilim- 
tkm l0 l^rmm't B m<U » m ifLwtn. 

BsrftM of Napdeen BoMMparte, cTMMi ar*. 0 0 0 

BlqpMt Bxlractt, proK- I o 0 

. Ter»e I o 0 

EpUtle* 0 18 0 

Bogliiti Brother*, a Novel, 4 vob. « 110 

Voz'k JaneathcSeeaodtdMvitn......... | \% o 

»y<iwr4M>^ cue 

•^AppaaiixlQdUto,tinMlata4,*«9 4tob 0 S 0 

GoLDismi't BogUad, 4 toIk 8to I 16 0 

I't Memoir*, « <i«w KMtinii, vilh a t.lft of 
the .liilhor J. /lamillen, anrl nabr'ii'hfit it ilh 
Sirij/;fBur Fku Parlrailifrom teell eatkrtttiraled 

" ir,tTob.rQw/«e(apa 3 IS 6 

> in t Toli. nya/ faarto •m 

0 0 0 

, giMtfc,>Titl*.rn|wl<i«eiw 9 IS 0 

HoMi'i (Sir Rickifd) AwIm* Wilblin, ngaljm. 

Fart U , 4 4 0 

' ' ' 'ttngt paper li 8 0 

.. (i.ril.lii. r»abMMia,)MM^ 

Bgme, ifc. % \oU. roj)cl A\o 8 8 0 

I I ,lhe r.alin FMlion, nj/^nit. • S 0 

HuuToa'* (Sif Willtan) Vaae*. by Kirii, r^mf 4ta>. t S 0 
— — I y^ifUealtflaUtfmu t*t <*• 

teurfd) S 5 o 

Howlrir* Selert View* in Lincoliiihire, ill pUif and 

I Ignr-ltrt, fiat impreutont, imfierial llo 5 15 g 

Harlcioo Mi«c«ll.iny, vol. I to T, mar t 4 H io a St I 0 

Hopkint'i I'enian Voc^lmlarr, roryolOfOk t 10 0 

UlBrtnlioni oT Virgil'* fourth Bclapw, ««f«M ...... 0 U 0 

JoufMl of * Tonr In liffanA, bj Sr Bicharl floai*, 

iemgflsa , 0 10 

Jobnutn * Worki, l« volt. 8ro. McwedMcn 4 16 0 

LiTCS, S *ol». iemg Hvo | j 0 

KiaarATaicK't Btnbacfj to ti>e Kiogdoiu of Mcpaiil, 

»lfwrivtfllm Sml fn<a ftayiy, mUh mMkf 

Ud7 of Ihn Like, by Walter SmU, i^.<4M 

dmg»to. 0 i« 0 

—i wye/ aro. 1 1 0 



William MiLLn, Albanarit-Sirut, 

A. I. A 

Lce'» Pindar, a romplclc lran*lation, including Mr. 

Wea », ,lo I 8 0 

— Htiiod , rif^a/ H V o 0 0 0 

Mariniua, ttj Waller ixoll, 8 vvt*. trwam 8*0. 

wlril(iwilkw«iifinaiiie9t 110 

. dl n^ atn 0 10 0 

lliierie* ef HawM T4re, 9 vok/SMlrr.ap , 0 10 0 

— , lljc Piatei only lo tUllo, by 

.4 Ikiiisiin, fi/uwrrrf 0 19 0 

MonUi;,'iii'\ K»i <M I. ii'iil DttttHUKh^tk* 

Pltr1rwU,in 3\o\*. rayal '*\t> I 16 0 

Monli Dtefia, bj DMin, t «uU. mmn 8vo. 0 10 0 

. faaweeaftea* 4tei. 
1 II 0 



II Of rktomque ndineationa of the ArU, 

tke. by ffae,i r<A». oUdhk folio 10 10 0 

Matter i'ltmion, i> .Nor l, 4 Tola •.••>•.•••»••■ 0 16 9 

Maauii on .'■c'ir-kitowledget/MlKviji .................. 050 

Moral Legacy, fttaliemf 0 0 0 

Kanai' GeonMtrjr, 40 nfcniilw, f^Ovn. 0 It 0 

Otiu«*a Poone, s veil, trilk M cagywvAvr by fltller, 

^••tBvo I 10 0 

Paiaaoir't Anlii|ailir« of ^ropabirc, 40 plaltt oblonf 

4I'> S 10 • 

Pnuliiii I nriiiiiiiiiJii>l\ >t l<'rt I'urliom), IVino. IHth 

ediitttn .»«*«§«.«•• 0 0 0 

PilkiagtoB'* Dictionary of Paintefs, 41*. 0 I 0 

lUTHMn'a tifb of Dermody, ptHrtkt 0 vok. mm» 

svo 0 10 0 

RaMelaa, ^ pJaltt, ofter Smirke, fbulg prUded, meikm 

41" 1 II 0 

Ajr^r* /"Jf>rr, «... 0 9 0 

Kirli.it<K<>ri « i'<Tslan uictiooaryi mm tMttm bj WU- 

kiD>,«ToU.4tO. 1919 0 

«f»«H le l 4to. 91 0 0 



(• Woiftai fial ela fl y H iaiel li, C hrf iai , an d 

CrwidlkM, wilk Mar* fftttmhtmnf mettir, mrfa 

f*itn' r^trtrail .froui iij! /Tt^-iw.:! Pi' (nr.- /if tht- }i'\t- 
afiyion f>f K.irl ()ti*l(i« , handxomrli/ yrinlcd in 
nin-l'-' ii \ rrmc-n octavo T M 0 

lilwtdi of the Political Hittory of India, from the 
bli«d«clio«ef Mr.Pltt'tBilUA. D. IT04, to 
thnpfCWMArte, by J«bo Kaleelio Lieut CoL 
fn the Madia* Aimy, fcridenl at My >ore aad 
lati- Knvo^ nt the Court of Pcnia, r<ij^<f/ffr<i>f« 0 10 0 

Sitx's I wtiitj-four Large Viewa, to Lord VaJcnlia'a 

Trateli, moamleitf, «a4in • j)*r(/ia/iff 9T 0 0 

Sully Memoir*, wAh ptHnUt, < n«w cdKim, ft vol*. 

ngMfStn......... S 19 0 

SchiPer'a Thif^ Teu^ War, 9 roU. sro 0 19 0 

— — — Don Carlo*, 8»o 0 5 0 

Shcc'a Element^ of A 1 1 , >i \ 1 1 . 



O 13 0 

• Ilb)'Uie» ua Ail,fo»hcaf 0 7 0 



uyiiizuu Dy Google 



A Cttlaiogue of Do(Ai Pubtuhed bt/ William Miller, Albematle- Street, 



f»ift'» Work*, I" ToN 8to 9 0 0 

Stoddarl s Tour in Scotland, S5|rf«l«»,S»ol».roy«/9vo. 9 2 0 

Ship of r(>ol<,yo(>/w(ij» . 11 8 0 

Sbipwreck by Falconeti a nem and mott beaiUiful Edi. 
Htm, ErnkwaitkeimUkTm Rngritvingtbg FitUer, 
fiwm mem J) f l^^^ ^ ^gl^ N. Focock, Eqt. JMg 

IHMMAfiqwf MteM I » 0 

Mkea8lileVipen,SToU.4to. B 5 0 

■ large pfett S T«liu 8 8 0 

Somrrt' Trerls liv W N-ott, Btf. mm ttt. ToL I to 5 1 5 1 5 0 

SamttoitCbeit, 4 voU. Mvij 0 IH o 

-mtW datUile columnt, ngai I 10 0 

-»«ttfeM highly fnUkei f^frairfaf*, IS Tob. 

ersmSro. »...« • • 0 

kMV«rav«..... 1« U 0 

Skamy'f Bideomlie M!. <t*»i« Sto. f2ct«« , o 10 • 

— -, Ito 110 

Scoli» n» fiicU, in 10 fittifkrd ttrkingt, by FitUer, 

imperial long 4tn 6 6 0 

TiTMOK'a Hi«tor| of CmiiluiiD,yliin, AnjM!rfa/4lo. 18 0 

Tocqaaf^tlkmaittidliiglUkDicliaMrj.lABO...^. 0 T o 

T&uimA*tTnwli,9 Tob rwjro/ 410. , 9*0 

hrjie i^iw M IS . e 

White on BiUUnU, rmicn Sto. 0 10 0 

WitkiiMoa'it Epitome uf Mulls, teitk a maf, Joabemp 

Oto 0 0 0 

LATELY WAS PUBUSMED» 

TWBKTT-fOU& LARGE VIBWS IK ABABIA, AITaSINIA, 
lOVra, fte. cnctttHi fran Ofawtegt by Hnmr Sami Em|. in 
tbc nine rice •ml immer aa Mr. D«iri*tt*i OrtatM Scenern, 

fii iii^; 'it ttv I« inclici. The whti'c an i r iS. d and delivered ill 
s Portfolio at tht price of Twcnly-l>i» CiuiucM the S?!. 

N. B. Tbi* Volone my be contidered b continuation to 
Mr. Ouiett't Colltcliim imifMiii ui ityle ud execution. 



BRITISH GAtLEKY OF ENGRAVINGS* 

In Super Royil Folio, Price Two Huineaii each Naoiber.ud a 
limitctl number of copies on lar^c Imperial Paper, and edillierrnt 
Tjpc, with Prpaf Imprrmont of the Platri, prio Tlim r.»in<.a« 
and a Half each Number. The Fiatr Sitbh Ni MBEBf ot thi> 
Splendid Woilt an elMirfy pnUUed, lad cealaiB Ike feloiriog 
SuljiecUi 



in J JMwdelm. bj LUufm Cwmcci-SqKnma by Anker 

Smith. 

Sd. A flew Hvme, by Wilaon — Engraved by Middiman. 
9d. I'eM^lr, w BtHh by Tandyk— Bii(r»Ted bj Shiavonetti. 
4lli. CMM te a* Stum, by BomAfindli Bmnifi! by Fitller. 



Jtt'MBER tErOND. 



lit. .1 rienxith Cnliit^e, hy Oiitadc — EngravfJ 1>) I'lltlcr. 
2d. Siilrr.lor Hi>tu,\i\ Sal\.itor — Engraved by Nca^lc. 

Sd. Samad aud Eli, by llenibmMlt^£iis»«ed by Fittler. 



mvmmn Taimo. 



Itt. Qnulff itart^by Cttyr— Bqpn,v«4 by ] 
9d. Htff FdmUf, by I. Oirficd— Bifiawi by Boiiibw h. 

3>I. fUnunh Pu,l!i!it,h\ Braner — Ka gHtwi by Beble. 

4tb. Joffh't Carmntl, by U ucrciao— Bog lW td by Scbiavo- 



XOKBM VOVHTM. 



Irt. fana>,by 
oda AHMdf ^ Btfj^itMf by 



raved by 



by 5fhia. 
» onclti. 

•(J. J>nli h Haori, by \. Oiladc — Ei^ravcd by Taylor. 

4lh. CarUftnrfPiMi, by Michael Aiyelo— Eagnved by Scliia« 



KCMBER rirrti. 
Ut. Magdalen, by I>omini<-hiao — Engraved by SchiaTOnetti. 
3d. Land$rape,hy *\ VfM^-'m — Engraved by Middiman. 
Sd. The G«ad Shqfkerd, by Murillo— EngraTcd by J. Ueslfa. 
4tli. Aim mit Afi^ by SBjiMn-'MafmtA by FllUer. 



Irt. ^MTt nimit, by Bei|^<«' Hinted by Fittier. 
«d. Jtui, by Rnbem Knf lawd by Healh. 

9d. Arthhhhsp pfSpa!atn,}>j'S\Manlb—tilit%^hjSa3»tm. 
4tb. ytmu, by RoynoldB— Bogiamd by Raimbecb. 

Mtmia *KTjnmi. 

Int. Flemith Familg, by Oi\AAi: — Enjjravcd b) Filtler 
Vd. Infant Ilerrule; by Reynold* — Eagnvcd by C. Heath 
3d. frOMdieape, by Claude— ^Bi^imTed by Middiman. 
4th, Ilippaigltu, by Rubeni — Engraved by A. Smith. 

N. B. All the Plate* i« tbi* Natioaal Work wilibe en^nTed by 
IbafliatAfliita bilhe Coinliy, fai the Um or And* naaur, 
beias the only mode heU in eiliawtioii by al tna ataircn af 

the Fine Arti. 

Tlu W(irl will lorxl'il of Twcnly-five Number*, and form a 
Kjili'iulsil ( <ii!ci'liiin (it O^E HciTDKED ExcaiviKr.i, from the 
fiiK'it Pictures HI this Country, aiMl will contain (linidci an 

Account ofrarh Picluri'.anii a Life of the Artiat) Bibort Hitlory 
of the .\rtii of Puiiitiii;; and Fn^^raving, iacblding the Riw loA 

ProgroM of thoM Art» ia Great Brilalo. 

By EDWARD FORSTBR. A.M., F.R.S. 

The Eighth Nunilicr i« in great f"nr«;ininr ,, l ami l.-it 
than three, nor more than five, \utnbtT<> ntll appear yearly. 
A drtaitril PraipectUI of the Work n)a> Im; hitd of W. .MlLLEB, 

where aalncriiiiioaB are received, and the copiec canfiiUy deii- 
vend Ib the otdar tliay if* nbacf Ibid for. 
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DANIELL'S ORIENTAL SCENF.RY. 

WiLUA> Htuaa bap ietfc to iafonn the Public, that by a 
I MR. DAmu, tba ala a^tbat ArM'* 
> «■ Ob ic^iTii. ScaaiKT ii ia hk huds, 
irfare tobabaiiattlwlbnoiiing prircii 

The Four Scrir< orOrirnl.il Sfi-iit-ry, rach Serial CUMaining 

TwenH-four Vicwi, placed in I'oriroUos ....aC.140 

The I'.xcavationi uf RJIuni, in TwentjcAMr TUw*. 49 

ladian AaUfuiliei, in TweDlj<foar Viam S5 




Tliin «|>li niliil !-cl <if One Hundred and Fortj-four Eogr 
reprrM^ting the mutt crIebraM Buiidinga ud Pictaraa^M 
Sccoer jr on the ConttDeat of India, are ci 
■ladn M the lyot, tA are coloiirad to aa 10 
Tbey are bH of oae dimcMioa (M b; )8)i aadi PMe it i 

and the »h<il<' (bred in Six Uir;!« PwtliBlioat Wllk S Aoft 
[irintLd Di si ription attarhed In each 

N. If A. ihrse I'lalci were puhliihed at diBVreot pcrindi, 
Ucntli'mcii nho have incompleie SeU, are re«yectftiUj infonned 
that Uie v ran now Iw tmU perfect by Ibe pmdnw «r aaj aas 
fdrticttkr Part. 



